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PLATES 


JANUARY 1805. 


BAND MUSIC. 


(with cheers) 
11 The same—Patrol 
2 La Serenata 
115 Star Spangled Banner 
& Coxey’s Army 
11 Salvation Army 


9 Semper Fidelis (with drums.) 


139 After the Ball 

126 Bocaccio March 

144 Liberty Bell March 

140 Washington Post March 

142 Admirals Favorite March 
4 Friedensklange 

105 National Fencibles 

13 Gladiator March 

19 Schottische, Nancy Hanks 
15 Loin du ba 

17 Waltz, Aphrodite 


20 Mendelsohn’s Wedding March 


INSTRUMENTAL 
QUARTETTE. 
wor Die le Kapelle 


“2+ 


| Cornet Co 
211 Cloverleaf Po! 
‘ ET 
242 Alpine Polka 
248 Swiss Boy 
| 243 La Paloma 
DRUM A 
| 700 Biddy Oates 
| 706 American Med 
| 702 St. Patrick 
| 705 ‘The Spirit of * 
| 
TROMBO 


| 75 In The Deep 
PIANO. 
286 Geisterfunken 
283 March, Jolly Minstrels 
| INDIAN SONGS. 
| 51 Three Melodies from the Ghost 
52 Three Melodies from the Ghost 


Dance 
SO Three Melodies from the Ghost 
Dance 


ANIMALS. 
Morning on the farm 

Hebrew Melodies. 
Parshe Zav 


» Promise Me 
How Delightful 
Spangled Banner 
¥ jsomething sweet to tell you 
her I love her ao 
e¢ Da: 
fet and Future 
inchinello 
a the gloaming 
6 Loves Sorrow 


CONTRAL’ 
Beauties Eyes 
Drink to me only 
Dh, Promise me 


RECITATION. 


portant dapat ment 


A Lesson 
The Village Blacksmith 
(Many others in preparation 


VOCAL QUARTETT 


Plind Tom (negro shout 
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My generation’s perception of World War II 
was greatly influenced by the media—President 
Roosevelt announcing our entry into the war on 
the radio, our servicemen fighting in films, and 
entertainers recording patriotic songs. For those 
whose first wartime memories are of Vietnam 
conflicts broadcast on television, the romantic 
concept of war, if it had ever been born, must 
have been destroyed, in the same way that 
McCarthy and Nixon were destroyed by this 
electronic eye. 

With the outbreak of the First World War, all 
amateur radio users had been ruled off the air- 
ways, and the nation’s wartime visions were 
formed by the press and letters and visits from 
those who had been in the battle arena. Decades 
later, however, such films as Lewis Milestone’s 
All Quiet on the Western Front, Jean Renoir’s La 
Grande Illusion, and Stanley Kubrick’s Paths of 
Glory portrayed the futility and disillusionment 
that was aroused by that war, as William Wyler’s 
The Best Years of Our Lives and Hal Ashby’s Com- 
ing Home did with more immediacy after World 
War IL and Vietnam. These films and broadcasts, 
sights and sounds of the past, have enabled 
different generations to experience and inter- 
pret the world-shattering events of this century. 

That the social and emotional as well as the 
economic and political history of civilization can 
and should be shared by many generations 
through the preservation of more than the writ- 
ten word was not recognized soon enough to 
save many early films, recordings, and radio and 
television broadcasts. The question of what 
should be preserved has long been with us, as 
James Barrie so delightfully demonstrates in his 
dedication to the five boys he claimed he rubbed 
together to produce the spark which became 
Peter Pan. One day Barrie offered “No. 4,” who 


Editor’s Note 


was then ten, the manuscript of his book Mar- 
garet Ogilvy, which “No. 4” rejected because his 
desk was “awfully full,” and he had already read 
it. Barrie responded that “people sometimes 
liked to preserve this kind of thing as a curios- 
ity.” The young man, unconvinced, took his 
leave but returned a few minutes later with his 
younger brother and announced triumphantly, 
“No. 5 will have it.” 

Although the Library of Congress is “awfully 
full” and holds much that has already been read, 
as well as seen and heard, it has been blessed 
with many a “No. 5.” In this double issue of the 
Quarterly Journal, Gdsta Werner, a Swedish film 
director, and Lawrence Karr, of the American 
Film Institute, discuss early films that have de- 
teriorated and have been lost forever. How 
these losses have made film authentication even 
more difficult is explained by David Shepard, of 
the Directors Guild of America, who is also con- 
cerned with film preservation. No playable re- 
cordings remain from the first ten years of sound 
reproduction, but, in his article on Emile Ber- 
liner, James Smart describes the recording in- 
cunabula and repertories that have survived 
since the nineteenth century. Little thought was 
given to preserving early radio broadcasts, espe- 
cially since they were live; therefore, it is to 
other sources that we must turn, such as the 
program recordings on 16-inch discs in the 
Armed Forces Radio Service Collection which 
Samuel Brylawski describes. Many early televi- 
sion broadcasts were also ignored, at a time when 
it was not foreseen that by the present decade 96 
percent of all American households would have 
a television set which would be in operation for 
an average of six and a half hours a day. Arlene 
Balkansky describes the Library’s major televi- 
sion holdings, which range from broadcast jour- 





nalism and drama to comedy and commercials. 
Fortunately for film historians, films, reviews, 
written reminiscences, and production records 
from the D. W. Griffith years have survived. 
This period is recalled in Erik Barnouw’s article 
on Arthur Sintzenich (“Snitch”), who was one of 
Griffith's cameramen from 1923 to 1926, in 
Jean Tucker’s oral history of the early 
filmmaker based upon the observations of Lil- 
lian Gish and others who worked with him on 
Intolerance, and in Paul Spehr’s production study 
of the early years of the Biograph Company. 
Jean Renoir, in My Life and My Films, wrote 
that films are an emotional, not an intellectual 


experience. Griffith also expressed this nonver- 
bal universality of films in his 1924 article, “The 
Movies 100 Years from Now”: 


It will never be possible to synchronize the voice with the 
pictures. This is true because the very nature of films 
foregoes not only the necessity but the propriety of the spo- 
ken voice. Music—fine music—will always be the voice of the 
silent drama. . . . In the year 2024 each motion picture thea- 
ter will have symphonic orchestras of greater proportions 
than we now dream of employed for moods to fit the sub- 
lime and the grand. 

In a way this prediction has come true. We do 
have the finest orchestras performing for films, 
only not in the theater pit. But what would 
Griffith have thought of Walt Disney’s Peter Pan 
and multiplane cameras and Fantasia and Fan- 
tasound and the magic that Disney’s musicians, 
animators, and technicians produced. Jon 
Newsom recounts, in his article on music for 
animated films, how this “magic” was created. 
The same technology for synchronizing sight 
and sound which was so finely applied to anima- 
tion was handled less imaginatively in a series of 
1930s films starring opera singers. David 
Parker, in his article on singerfilms, proves that 
certain film genre can survive despite, or possi- 


bly because of, their ridiculous plots, miscasting, 
and faulty production techniques. 

Based on another 1924 prediction, one would 

suspect that Griffith would have approved of 
Peter Pan’s “Flight to Neverland” on screen and 
Neil Armstrong’s moon walk on television in 
spite of the presence of “the spoken voice”: 
One hundred years hence, the airplane passenger lines will 
operate motion-picture shows on regular schedule. ... Al- 
most every home of good taste will have its private projec- 
tion room where miniatures, perhaps of the greater films 
will be shown to the family. 

I close with my favorite Griffith prediction, 
hoping it was not his most fantastic. 

In the year 2024 the most important single thing which the 
cinema will have helped in a large way to accomplish will be 
that of eliminating from the face of the civilized world all 


armed conflict. 


When our perils are past, shall our 
gratitude sleep? 
George Canning 
Song for the Inauguration 
of the Pitt Club, 1802 


In the summer of 1978, the Motion Picture, 
Broadcasting, and Recorded Sound Division 
was established at the Library and Erik Barnouw 
became its first chief. Busy though that first year 
was for him, he arranged a meeting with the 
Quarterly Journal’s editor, Frederick Mohr, this 
editor, and possible contributors to this double 
issue. All who attended that meeting or were 
suggested as authors responded enthusiastically, 
donated their time and knowledge most gener- 
ously, and did indeed write pertinent and valu- 
able articles. We thank you, each and every one. 

IB 





“A Sound Idea” 
Music for Animated Films 


by Jon Newsom 


The motion picture has been called a collabora- 
tive art. Indeed, few films can legitimately be 
considered the progeny of a sole creator, since 
many fertile competitors contribute to the fin- 
ished work. Certain extreme proponents of the 
auteur theory might consider this a kind of bas- 
tardy. But let us compromise by condoning the 
principle of artistic polygamy and agreeing that 
films and their component parts can be taken 
seriously on their own merits. 

A film differs from, for example, an opera, 
for which usually just one composer and his 
librettist must take all the credit—or blame. A 


film may begin with something like a score: a 
fully developed shooting script. But it is a rare 
occasion when the finished film does not reflect 
substantial changes by, and original contribu- 
tions from, producers, directors, actors, 
scriptwriters, cameramen, editors, and even 
composers. Many of these contributors remain, 
for all practical purposes, anonymous, even if 
they are outstanding names in their fields. (Will 
we ever know just how much William Faulkner 
did for or to the film of Ernest Hemingway’s To 
Have and Have Not?) 

Yet, it would seem animated films can be, 





Jon Newson, assistant chief of the Library’s Music Division, 
is currently working on the archives of film music in the 
Library of Congress and has recently published an article on 
the film music of David Raksin. He has also specialized in 
popular American music, researching early nineteenth- 
century brass band music and songs, and has published 
articles and record notes on the songs of Stephen Foster and 
Henry Clay Work, improvisational jazz, and the relationship 
between the German composer Hans Pfitzner and Thomas 
Mann. 


The quotation in the title is from an interview of Richard 
Huemer published in Funnyworld. See note 22. 





A seven-inch disc that contains the musical examples for this 
essay has been bound with this issue of the Quarterly Journal. 
This long-playing microgroove record can be played on any 
standard phonograph; however, for best results it may be 
necessary to place a regular phonograph record on the 
turntable mat to give rigid support to this small flexible disc. 
If it slips, the disc may be more firmly secured by placing a 
coin or other small weight on the label. Replacements for 
damaged or defective records may be ordered from the 
Music Division, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
20540. 
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more completely than live-action films, the work 
of one author. For an animator creates his own 
actors, props, scenery, and special effects. And 


some animated films are, indeed, the work of 


one author. Such early animators as James 
Stuart Blackton, Emile Cohl, and Winsor McCay’ 
had no production staff. For the most part, they 
made all their own drawings. By the 1920s, Fer- 
nand Léger, Hans Richter, and Oskar Fis- 
chinger, among other artists, became interested 
in film and, similarly, created their own work. 
Even such feature-length narrative films as 
Lotte Reiniger’s Die Abenteuer des Prinz Achmed 
(1924-26), with its delicate and dramatic 
silhouettes animated by stop-frame cinematog- 
raphy of articulated two-dimensional puppets, 
are fully realized personal creations. Today, 
Norman McLaren? continues to make films that 
are entirely his, including the hand-drawn opti- 
cal sound tracks. 

But, even before sound films, increasingly 
ambitious animation projects called for produc- 
tion staffs. And with the arrival of sound— 
which many have cited as the critical element 
that made animated cartoons popular—the 
production staff had to include composers and 
musicians. It is their contribution to the col- 
laborative animated film that we will discuss. 


Coordinating an Animated Scene: Disney’s 
“Flight to Neverland” 

The differing techniques of producing an 
animated, as opposed to a live-action film call 
for correspondingly different ‘working relation- 
ships between directors and composers—not to 
mention the many others whose special skills 
contribute to the art of animation. This is true 
because of the relatively complex microcosmic 
planning required for animated films, for which 
the sight and sound elements of each frame 
must be accounted before filming. Such plan- 
ning differs from the broader, and frame-for- 
frame economically more relaxed, approach 
taken in films employing live actors. For one 
thing, the animation director conceives his film 
knowing that he must control its contents and 
timing in increments of one twenty-fourth of a 
second, the time it takes each frame to pass 
through the projector. Moreover, an animated 
figure, be it a flying elephant or a mynah bird 
walking in time to Mendelssohn’s Fingal’s Cave 


Overture, while it is one of the unpaid stars of 
the movies, nevertheless comes at a high price 
per frame. On the other hand, film actors have 
contracts that have little or nothing to do with 
numbers of exposures, feet, or miles of film. In 
live-action films, perhaps one-tenth of the film 
exposed is used in the final print and, even after 
the composer’s carefully synchronized work has 
been recorded and dubbed on the sound track, 
large cuts may be made. Then, at best, the com- 
poser may have the chance to recompose, rear- 
range, and rerecord his score to fit the new 
editing. At worst, his score may be mangled or 
discarded. But such cutting and editing are 
rarely done in animated films. And in some 
cases, though by no means as a rule, the com- 
poser’s score, together with voices and sound 
effects, may be recorded before the film has been 
animated. 

Let us take one such example, a scene from 
Walt Disney’s 1953 version of J. M. Barrie’s 
1904 play Peter Pan.* Early in the story, the 
Darling family children are admonished by their 
father for their preoccupation with the fantasies 
of the oldest sister Wendy. They believe in Peter 
Pan, the boy who ran away to Never-Never- 
Land where he will never grow up; and Wendy 
has captured Peter’s shadow. Wendy and the 
nurse-dog, Nana, are sent out of the nursery 
and Mr. and Mrs. Darling leave for the evening. 
It is a moonlit night, and now Peter, who has 
been waiting on the rooftop, returns for his 
shadow and, it turns out, to take ‘Wendy and 
her brothers, Michael and John, with him to 
Never-Never-Land (along with his jealous and 
diminutive-but-shapely consort Tinker Bell). In 
order to get there, “the second star to the right 
and straight on till morning,” the children must 
learn to fly; and this provides an opportunity for 
one of Disney’s musically and visually finest 
moments. The film’s score by Oliver Wallace 
incorporates a few of his songs. The choral ar- 
rangements are by Jud Conlon, and the orches- 
tration is by Edward Plumb. For this scene, 
songwriters Sammy Cahn and Sammy Fain 
wrote “You Can Fly!” The fina! musical sound 
track—foreground and background—is the col- 
laborative work of all these musicians and many 
others besides. 

What the viewer sees and hears in the roughly 
three minutes of the finished sequence required 





the coordinated decisions and skills of many 
people, including the writers and the actors who 
recorded the script; the sound effects depart- 
ment; the composers and arrangers who pro- 
vided just the right amount as well as the right 
kind of music required to accompany the action; 
the singers and orchestra musicians who re- 
corded the music; the animators who, with fully 
developed character models before them, drew 
them in action to synchronize with prerecorded 
voices, songs, instrumental music, sound effects, 
and preestablished actions; the inkers and color 
artists who traced and colored the animators’ 
drawings on the transparent “cels” that are used 
in final frame-by-frame photography; the 
background artists who painted whatever sta- 
tionary scenery was required for the animated 
figures; and the cameraman who made the fin- 


The flight to Never-Never-Land in Walt Disney’s 1953 animated 
feature version of Sir James Barrie’s play Peter Pan shows Peter 
with Wendy, Michael, and John Darling flying higher and higher 
above the rooftops and rising through and above the clouds. Four 
layers of artwork were filmed with Disney’s famous multiplane cam- 
era to create the illusion of increasing distance between the flying chil- 
dren, the receding background, and the passing clouds. Copy- 
right © 1952 Walt Disney Productions. World Rights Reserved. 
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ished film with the guidance of an exposure 
sheet containing instructions for shooting the 
backgrounds, cels, and visual effects which are 
achieved by moving the camera closer to, or 
farther away from the artwork for each expo- 
sure. A mistake on one exposure would throw 
the entire film out of synchronization with the 
sound track or result in other breakdowns in the 
coherence of the picture which would be costly 
to repair. 

Moreover, for this scene in Peter Pan, Disney 
used his famous multiplane camera. It had been 
used first in the Academy Award-winning Silly 
Symphonies short The Old Mill (1937), then in 
portions of the feature Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs (1938), and even more extensively in 
Pinocchio (1940). Capable of creating the illusion 
of three-dimensional depth in an animated se- 
quence, it allows superimposition at variable dis- 
tances, under the camera lens and above the 
background, of a number of planes on which 
animated figures or additional scenery can be 
laid and filmed in optically realistic perspective. 
The use of this camera requires, of course, a 
correspondingly complex exposure sheet with 
instructions for changes on each layer. 

In addition, the sound track—most particu- 
larly the musical score—required the combin- 
ing, or dubbing, of numerous separate recorded 
cues as an examination of the conductor’s score 
shows. Here is what happens. 


In this scene, Peter Pan instructs the children 
how to fly by speaking the words of the song 
“You Can Fly!” The children respond also by 
speaking, while the orchestra plays phrases 
from the tune, together with various instrumen- 
tal effects (harp glissandi, string tremolos, and 
combinations of high flutes and celeste) that 
suggest their appropriately magical and buoyant 
mood. Then, as they begin to follow Peter over 
the rooftops of London, the chorus sings. 

If the multiplane camera sounds complicated, 
look at the following schematic diagram show- 
ing the separate cues—individually recorded 
bits of music or takes—that are combined to 
make the composite music sound track. It con- 
sists of separately recorded segments that will 
result in a balanced sound, when mixed to- 
gether with the other tracks in final dubbing. 
The example begins with the flight to Never- 
Never-Land. In the conductor’s score, it is slated 
sequence 03.0. 

Reading from the left, we have choral cue A, 
an atmospheric effect without words. 

Next, we have orchestral cue 1, a two-measure 
rising arpeggio that begins on the second quar- 
ter of measure C of choral cue A. Then, orches- 
tral cue 2, with more colorful wind arpeggios, 
resumes at the second quarter of cue A, meas- 
ure F. Here the choral cue ends, and the or- 
chestra continues alone up to the choral en- 
trance of the tune, beginning with the words 


PETER PAN FLIGHT TO NEVERLAND 
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“Think of a wonderful thought.” At this point, 
cue 2 ends and cue 3, consisting of only strings, 
begins. This recorded cue must be synchronized 
to the prerecorded “vocal and guide track.” 
Then, separately recorded for later dubbing, we 
have a series of short woodwind cues (3-A and 
3-B). Though the diagram shows only two, there 
are five such short woodwind cues in this scene. 

Why bother? Why not record everything at 
once? Later, when we discuss a disastrous re- 
cording session for Disney’s first sound cartoon 
Steamboat Willie, the answer will become appar- 
ent. 

But we have left Peter Pan and friends in 
midair. As they fly off to Never-Never-Land, the 
multiplane camera is used brilliantly. Following 
them from above, we view them over the clouds 
against the background of a nocturnal city seen 
from an increasingly vertiginous aerial perspec- 
tive. Below, the clouds, on two separate layers, 
move at the different speeds appropriate to 
their relative altitudes. The children are on the 
top plane, closest to the camera. 

Technically, this sequence is sufficiently com- 
plex in conception and production to illustrate 
the extent to which the most ambitious and suc- 
cessful artists of animation could and would go 
to create an exhilarating scene. Consider that, in 
order for it to work, there must be perfect coor- 
dination between a voice track, a sound effects 
track, and a multilayered music track, together 
with four multiplane animation levels. This 
scene required a time exposure of more than 
one minute for each frame because of the need 
to close down the lens aperture in order to 
achieve the maximum depth of field so that the 
widely spaced top plane (with Peter and the 
children) and the bottom plane (with the 
background) would both be in sharp focus.‘ 


Animated Cartoons Before Sound 

How far this is from the early days of anima- 
tion, when Winsor McCay, one of the finest 
draftsmen, animators, and imaginative geniuses 
of the comic strip, produced in 1907, with one 
assistant,° the drawings for an animated version 
of his “Little Nemo” comic strip, and later, in a 
one-man show, entertained audiences with his 
“Gertie, a Trained Dinosaur” (1912-14), in 
which he appeared on stage before his own 
animated creation, throwing food to her, giving 
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her commands, and finally entering the screen 
himself by having Gertie pick up an animated 
picture of him in her jaws. For such a film, a 
sound track of any kind would have been un- 
necessary, even obtrusive. And while full, con- 
tinuous orchestral accompaniment for dramatic 
films was obligatory in large theaters, the 
thought of such accompaniment for animated 
cartoons was precluded—at least for the time 
being. 

For one thing, the animated cartoon was con- 
sidered a novelty with no commercial potential. 
There were some interesting educational films.® 
But most cartoons were really advertisements. It 
is significant that McCay’s first film, Little Nemo, 
was regarded principally as good promotion for 
his syndicated comic strip of the same name. 
And, in fact, early animated cartoons would 
never have been produced had they depended 
on profits from theatrical distribution. In an 
interview, animator Richard Huemer, who 
began his career in 1916, spoke of the post- 
World War I presound cartoons: “There was a 
time when they were given away with features. 
It was a package deal. You got a feature, you got 
a newsreel, you got some other strange thing, 
then you got a cartoon. If the exhibitor hated 
cartoons, he didn’t run them. That’s how inter- 
ested they were.”” 

William Randolph Hearst, who owned King 
Features Syndicate, supported his International 
Studio in order to produce animated cartoons as 
advertising for his newspaper comics, among 
them, Barney Google, Happy Hooligan, Jerry 
on the Job, The Katzenjammer Kids, and Krazy 
Kat. These productions were given away to 
boost newspaper sales.® 

And it was the small Kansas City Film Ad 
Company that made one-minute theatrical 
commercials, which provided training and ex- 
perience for animators Ub (sometimes pro- 
nounced “Ubby,” from his full name, “Ubbe”) 
Iwerks, Disney’s first collaborator and cocreator 
of Mickey Mouse; the team of Hugh Harman 
and Rudy Ising, producers of MGM’s Happy 
Harmonies under the name Harman-Ising; and 
the brothers Roy and Walt Disney.® 

What happened to change the status of ani- 
mated cartoons from advertising gimmicks to 
profit-making films for theatrical distribution? 
Richard Huemer, in the same interview men- 
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tioned above, said: “Sound was the great savior 
of the animated cartoon.”?® His view is shared by 


many." 


Experimental Sound Animation 

That animated films support a more symbiotic 
relationship with music than do dramatic live- 
action ones is shown by the interest in animation 
of some composers and graphic artists experi- 
menting with film in the 1920s and 1930s. 

The American composer George Antheil at- 
tempted to write a score to Fernand Léger’s 
Ballet Méchanique (1924-25) but, having failed to 
synchronize his music with the artist’s film, pre- 
sented it as a concert piece instead.’ Paul Hin- 
demith composed a score to be reproduced on a 
piano roll for Hans Richter’s. Vormittags-Spuk 
(Ghosts before Noon). Hindemith also worked on a 
synchronous score for Felix at the Circus, appar- 
ently also using the piano roll.” It is interesting 
to note that the piano roll, like film, can be used 
to generate a performance that is easily and 
precisely measured, and in which the meas- 
urements can readily be converted from time to 
space (or length) and vice versa. 

An important European animated film, La 
Joie de vivre (1934), inspired a significant score. 
That film, by Hector Hoppin and Anthony 
Gross, with music by Tibor Harsanyi,'* employs 
highly stylized human figures, two girls and a 
boy on a holiday, in a fantastic world where, on 
the one hand, an imposing Piranesian setting of 
an electric station and, on the other, such 
pastoral scenery as a meadow filled with but- 
terflies work together to create an idyll not al- 
together free from that sense of anxiety that is 
part of our everyday life.'® 

Harsanyi’s score, separately published for 
concert performance with the title La Joie de 
vivre: divertissement cinematographique,”'® has an 
editorial preface that, by its tone, appears to be 
the composer’s own statement: 

The subtitle “divertissement cinématographique” em- 
phasizes [this piece’s] special musical structure, which corre- 
sponds to that of cinematic works: the unconscious gliding 
of scenery, the linking of changes of view, the mobility of 
clear outlines, the constant movement of the frame itself. . . . 
[The piece’s] characteristics are in opposition to the purely 
“scenic” structure of symphonically conceived works. 

The music is characterized by brilliant, trans- 
parent orchestration, occasional jazzy syncopa- 


tions or cross-rhythms, and lyrical melodies col- 
orfully harmonized in a style that is quite at 
home in the milieu of French music of the 
period, the era of Arthur Honegger, Darius 
Milhaud, Francis Poulenc, and their contem- 
poraries. 

Another avant-garde animator, Oskar 
Fischinger—later to work on the abstract color 
sequence for Disney’s Fantasia based on Bach’s 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor—created some ear- 
lier black-and-white films: his Studies made be- 
tween 1928 and 1932 to the music of Brahms, 
Mozart, and Paul Dukas’s Sorcerer’s Apprentice.” 
Fischinger also made other musically based 
color films, including An American March, based 
on John Philip Sousa’s Stars and Stripes Forever. 
These films span the period during which the 
introduction of sound on film eliminated the 
problems of synchronization that had so 
troubled Hindemith and completely baffled An- 
theil. 

What all these experimenters shared was a 
common interest in, indeed a fascination for, 
the precisely controlled articulation of both au- 
rally and visually perceived rhythm and the pos- 
sibility of the precise correspondence between 
sight and sound, at first suggested and later, 
with the development of synchronous sound 
film, made possible by motion pictures. 


Phonofilm and Vitaphone 

The technique of creating animated moving 
pictures with rhythmically integrated synchron- 
ous sight and sound was successfully pioneered 
by Walt Disney and has long been referred to as 
“Mickey Mousing.” Generally discredited and 
misunderstood when applied to the musical ac- 
companiment of live-action films, it is an essen- 
tial part of composing for films. It is most obvi- 
ously and brilliantly used in the fast-paced 
shorts, of which Disney’s Tortoise and the Hare 
(1935) was a landmark.'® His earlier Steamboat 
Willie (1928) was, of course, a first in establishing 
the popularity of sound cartoons. Among com- 
posers, there have been some masterful “Mickey 
Mousers.” Since their work depends on syn- 
chronous sound film, we will now return to the 
story of its development. 

It is a story that began in 1918 in the mind of 
Lee de Forest, inventor of the Audion tube that 





made him famous as “the father of the radio.” 
He wrote in his autobiography that: 

The field of the talking motion picture, the Phonofilm, . . . 
irresistibly beckoned me, as one which I might enter almost 
unaided. ... Time had come for the pioneer to search for 
new frontiers, and this pioneer chose to put voice and music 
on the too-long silent film, to take the noise from the studio 
and put it into the theater!'® 

De Forest’s friend and biographer, Georgette 
Carneal, reports that he disclosed his plans to 
work on sound film to his patent attorney, Sam 
Darby, Jr., on a trip to Paris in 1918. In 1920 he 
began work on “Phonofilm,” the method of re- 
cording sound on the edge of motion picture 
film by photographing the sound waves from a 
photoelectrically controlled variable light 
source. The resulting optical track could be elec- 
tronically reproduced in perfect synchroniza- 
tion with the picture. In May 1922 his invention 
was publicly announced, with the time of its 
probable perfection being set two years ahead. 
But, on March 13, 1923, a reporter for the New 
York American published this account of its dem- 
onstration: “I sat in the dim New York studio of 
Lee de Forest, inventor, today and heard music 
on the silver sheet. As I watched the movie of an 
orchestra performing, I heard the music it 
made.””° 

That April, Hugo Riesenfeld, the conductor, 
composer, and arranger of silent film music, 
brought de Forest’s Phonofilm to the Rivoli 
Theater in New York. One critic was indiffer- 
ent, missing the rich sound of the full orchestra 
for which the “ordinary phonograph music” was 
considered a poor substitute and questioning 
the need for “talking pictures.” 

Riesenfeld and de Forest persevered and ex- 
hibited, with Riesenfeld’s own orchestral score 
on Phonofilm, two reels of Paramount’s The Cov- 
ered Wagon, a major feature western that was 
released that year. But despite de Forest’s claims 
that the film’s success was due largely to 
Phonofilm, it is more likely that it was the grand, 
on-location scenery that impressed audiences. 
Yet de Forest continued to seek matter for his 
sound films in vaudeville acts (Eddie Cantor), 
political speeches (Calvin Coolidge), dance se- 
quences (Pavlova), musical numbers (Noble Sis- 
sle and Eubie Blake), and cartoons. 

Max Fleischer, whose New York studio was 
animating many cartoon characters, was 
friendly with Riesenfeld.”' Fleischer had already 
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made a hit with a series of silent sing-a-long 
cartoons that used a bouncing ball moving in 
musical time over the song text. Richard 
Huemer, in an interview published in Fun- 
nyworld, recalled the success of the first in that 
“Song Car-Tune” series, Gus Kahn’s and Ted 
Fiorito’s Oh, Mabel (1924), which Huemer him- 
self animated: 

It was all so successful that when they ran Oh, Mabel at the 
Circle Theater, in Columbus Circle, New York, it brought 
down the house, it stopped the show. They applauded and 
stamped and whistled into the following picture, which they 
finally stopped, and ran Oh, Mabel again, to the delight of the 
audience. I always say that was an indication of what sound 
would someday do for the animated cartoon, because it was 
basically a “sound” idea. The use of sound combined with 
action even though the audience supplied the sound, 
nevertheless, it partook of that feeling. They sang their little 
hearts out. It was very successful.” 

And so, with an introduction to de Forest 
through Riesenfeld, Fleischer went to the 
Phonofilm studios and added sound to Oh, 
Mabel and other bouncing-ball films, including 
My Old Kentucky Home.** Sometime later, when 
Max’s brother Dave actually saw a sound track, 
he began to experiment with hand-drawn 
sound.”4 

Meanwhile, Western Electric, then a sub- 
sidiary of Bell Laboratories, was developing and 
promoting its disc system, soon to be called 
“Vitaphone,” the process that was to help make 
Al Jolson’s The Jazz Singer (1927) famous as the 
“first” successful talking and singing film. Actu- 
ally, Vitaphone’s icebreaker had come earlier 
that year with a music track for Warner 
Brothers’ Don Juan, starring John Barrymore. 
With that, recalled de Forest, “the stupid scepti- 
cism of the past suddenly vanished. The dam of 
opposition went out before the overwhelming 
surge of public approval.” Still more time 
was required to show the superiority over the 
Vitaphone disc system of sound-on-film. As 
de Forest mused, it took “six years and three 
huge [Warner] warehouses filled with phono- 
platters.” 


Disney’s Steamboat Willie 

Warner Brothers was saved from bankruptcy 
by the success of Vitaphone, and its success with 
sound forced the film industry to follow suit, 
though it did so sceptically, begrudgingly, 
and—from an artistic standpoint—clumsily. As 
late as 1935, composer Douglas Moore wrote: 
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The cartoon comedies, especially the Silly Symphonies of 
Walt Disney, have made excellent use of accompanying 
music. Sometimes this takes the form of little songs, like the 
vastly entertaining “Big Bad Wolf,” sometimes it is a parody 
of familiar music such as the “William Tell” Overture in the 
Band Concert. Most critics will agree that Disney is one of 
the most original contributors to the new art of the motion 
picture, and his use of music is no less original and delight- 
ful. 

But, on the other hand, what of the serious musical ac- 
companiment to screen comedies and dramas that was so 
promising in the old days of the silent films? This was re- 
placed by spoken dialogue. Dialogue spoken to musical ac- 
companiment has never been very satisfactory, and although 
the increasing use of pantomime affords space for music 
which could be telling and of interpretative value, few di- 
rectors have taken advantage of this opportunity. You will 
notice that, although in many of the more pretentious films 
there is a musical background, it seldom achieves distinc- 
tion.” 


At the time of The Jazz Singer, the twenty- 
five-year-old Disney was an independent 
animator, solvent but with limited assets. Early 
in 1928, having just lost the rights to his first 
creation, Oswald the Rabbit, he was looking anx- 
iously for a way to promote his new character, 
Mickey Mouse. His first two Mickey Mouse 
films, Plane Crazy and Gallopin’ Gaucho, had been 
conceived as silents; he decided that in his third, 
Steamboat Willie, not only would there be music 
and sound effects but his characters would make 
appropriate animal noises. Together with an 
animator, Wilfred Jackson (later to become one 
of his directors), whose musical ability was lim- 
ited to playing the harmonica and using a met- 
ronome, Disney worked out on paper a fully 
synchronized timing scheme, including a 
rudimentary musical score using “Steamboat 
Bill” and “Turkey in the Straw.” The latter is the 
“score” for a one-mouse band concert using pots 
and pans, a cow’s teeth, and a number of suck- 
ling pigs attached to their mother, cum teats. In 
later films, the mammary paraphernalia with 
which Steamboat Willie abounds is suppressed 
(for example, the female centaurs in Fantasia 
have daisies). 

Mike Barrier has published, in Funnyworld, a 
most valuable assemblage of firsthand and ex- 
pert accounts of the making of sound tracks for 
the early Disney films.?* To his credit, he has 
allowed various unclear and varying statements 
to stand without attempting to reconcile them 
editorially. From his informative publication, 
Bob Thomas’s detailed Walt Disney: An American 
Original,”® and other accounts, we can attempt to 


piece together the events that led to the historic 
New York launching of Steamboat Willie on 
November 18, 1928. 

In working out the sound track, Disney had 
Jackson set his metronome and play whatever 
tune seemed appropriate. When the tune and 
the tempo seemed right for the action Disney 
was contemplating, he would calculate, without 
benefit of musical notation, the number of beats 
and the corresponding frames on the film. By 
this time, the projection speed of motion pic- 
tures was established at twenty-four frames per 
second. Therefore, Disney could make the ex- 
posure sheet for his animation based on a reli- 
able standard. Jackson made what he called a 
“bar sheet” or “dope sheet.” He describes the 
making of the bar sheet this way: 


It had a little square for each beat in each measure, and it 
had an indication of the tempo; it was in twelve frames, or 
sixteen frames, or whatever, to the beat. Within that square, 
the key action and the scene number was indicated, so that 
the bar sheet showed that each scene began so many frames 
before a certain measure. That way, we were able to syn- 
chronize the scenes, which were shot separately, of course. 
Each individual scene would be shot from the exposure 
sheet, but from the bar sheet, you could tell where to lay the 
scene in against the music track, once you found out where 
the first beat of the music was. My contributions to sound 
cartoons were that I knew what a metronome was, and I 
worked out what was first called a dope sheet and later a bar 
sheet.*° 


One evening in July 1928, after the film was 
animated, Disney and his studio colleagues 
showed it to their wives, who reportedly 
watched with only casual interest, while Disney, 
Jackson, and company, with harmonica and as- 
sorted noisemakers, supplied the sound from 
behind the screen over an impromptu sound 
system. The screen was a translucent linen sheet 
that allowed the sound-effects crew to see the 
film without being observed; the noise from the 
projector was reduced by placing it outside the 
window. 

Possibiy by this time some kind of visible syn- 
chronizing system had been devised whereby 
appropriately spaced marks or scratches on the 
film print would establish, as they flashed on the 
screen, the tempo for the music and sound ef- 
fects. These visual metronomic marks would 
have followed Jackson’s rudimentary bar sheet. 
Almost certainly, such a system was devised by 
the time Disney took the film to New York that 
September to have his sound track recorded. 





But it was implemented only after the first re- 
cording session failed to produce satisfactory 
synchronization. 

On his way to New York, Disney stopped in 
Kansas City to visit Carl Stalling, a friend and 
musician who played organ and conducted the 
orchestra for films at the Isis Theater. He was 
soon to work with Disney as composer for Mic- 
key Mouse and the early Silly Symphonies, be- 
fore going to Warner Brothers where he would 
compose more than six hundred cartoon scores. 

Stalling recalls: 

Walt came through Kansas City on his way to New York to 
record the music for Steamboat Willie (1928). I didn’t go with 
him, since he already had that all set up. I had nothing to do 
with that.... Walt took a taxi to my home, and we talked 
principally of how sound pictures were causing a revolution 
in Hollywood. He had two silent pictures—“Gallopin’ 
Gaucho” and “Plane Crazy”—already made, and he left 
those with me. I wrote most of the music for them at home in 
Kansas City.*! 

In spite of Stalling’s claim that he had nothing 
to do with Steamboat Willie, he apparently did 
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look at Jackson’s “score.” Barrier reports: 

Walt later told Jackson that when he stopped at Kansas 
City and showed Jackson’s “score” to Carl Stalling, Stalling’s 
comment was, “This man’s no musician.” Jackson says that 
Walt enjoyed kidding him about that thereafter, and adds, 
“Carl was right.”%? 

Bob Thomas, however, states that “Stalling 
hastily composed a musical score for Steamboat 
Willie, timing it to the beats that Ub [Iwerks] had 
marked on the film.”** This is plausible. In view 
of the fact that when Disney first recorded 
Steamboat Willie he had to hire twenty musicians, 
including three percussion and sound-effects 
men, it would have been impossible to proceed 
without a score and performing parts. But he 
also had an experienced conductor, Carl 
Edouarde. 

Disney’s daughter, Diane Disney Miller, re- 
calls her father’s account: “When Edwardi saw 
the score worked out by Father and Father’s 
mouth-organ player, he was amused. Even 
Father admits it must have been a funny-looking 
score for, after all, it wasn’t written by musi- 
cians.”** And so, possibly Edouarde himself 
prepared the parts. 

At any rate, on September 17 the first record- 
ing session took place in the Cinephone studios, 
owned by Pat Powers, who, unknown to Disney, 
was using RCA equipment without a license. 
The session was a disaster. According to Diane 
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Miller, Edouarde was overconfident and de- 
clined to use Disney’s synchronizing system. 
Powers supported Edouarde and promised to 
pay for retakes if the synchronization failed. 
Moreover, Power’s equipment kept blowing 
tubes, presumably because of the loud sound 
effects, an overwhelming string bass player who 
finally had to be moved into the next room, and 
Disney himself, who in doing the “voice” of the 
parrot got overexcited. Because everything— 
sound effects, music, and voices—had to be re- 
corded on one track straight through, each 
breakdown of equipment or missed cue meant 
starting over. If one recalls our earlier account 
of the recording technique exemplified in the 
“Flight to Neverland” sequence from Peter Pan, 
one can appreciate the advantage of having the 
various elements of one’s sound track in sepa- 
rate takes. Not only is it cheaper to rerecord a 
few measures that can be mixed with the final 
full track, but it is also safer to have separate 
tracks for the final dubbing of all the sound and 
voices together. Then, if one cue is too loud or 
too soft, it can be adjusted in dubbing. 

When Edouarde finally got a complete, well- 
balanced recording, it was not in synchroniza- 
tion. Diane recounts that he turned to Disney 
apologetically and said: “The next time, I think 
I’ll try that idea you were telling me about when 
you first came in, Disney—you know, using 
those flashes as a visual metronome.”** 

Then Powers let Disney know that his promise 
to pay for the retakes did not include the musi- 
cians’ fees. And so, the next time, Disney re- 
duced the size of the orchestra, sold his car to 
pay the musicians—and got a good recording. 
According to Christopher Finch, Disney also 
“had the film reprinted with the addition of a 
bouncing ball system, to indicate the accents as 
well as the beat, making it much easier for 
Edouarde to follow.”* 

But, as an October 20 letter home to his wife 
Lilly shows, he was still having serious problems 
finding a distributor.*7 However, Harry 
Reichenbach, an experienced showman and ex- 
hibitor, had attended a screening of Steamboat 
Willie when Disney was trying to promote it to a 
distributor, and he persuaded Disney to let him 
exhibit it, with fair remuneration to Disney, at 
the Colony Theater on the theory that no dis- 
tributor would touch it unless audience reaction 
had been tested. React they did, and it was the 
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break that Disney—and the art of the sound 
cartoon—needed. After that, distributors went 
to Disney. 


Disney’s Composers 

When Carl Stalling joined Disney, he became 
the first of many composers with whom Disney 
and his directors would work. During his rela- 
tively brief period with Disney, Stalling helped 
establish a working relationship between the two 
that prepared the way for methods of musical 
collaboration which, over the years, produced 
some of thé most outstanding film scores of any 
studio. Speaking of the early days of the 
Disney-Stalling films, Wilfred Jackson recalled: 
Walt and Carl would time the pictures in Walt’s office. Tim- 
ing them consisted of working out what the music would be 
and what the action would be. ... A lot of times Walt would 
want more time or less time for the action than could fit the 
musical phrase. So, there would be a pretty good argu- 
ment.... Finally, Walt worked out a thing with Carl. He 
said, “Look, let’s work it out this way. We'll make two series. 
On the Mickey Mouse pictures you make your music fit my 
action the very best you can. But we'll make another series, 
and they'll be musical shorts. And in them music will take 
precedence and we'll adjust our action the best we can to 
what you think is the right music.” Those were the Sillys, 
and that was a way of getting something done and not 
getting in a dog fight all of the time.** 

Disney produced seventy-seven Silly Sym- 
phonies between 1929 and 1939, with especially 
outstanding musical contributions from Frank 
Churchill and Leigh Harline. 

Perhaps Churchill’s most famous piece is 
“Who’s Afraid of the Big Bad Wolf?” for the 
1933 Silly Symphony The Three Little Pigs. Disney 
had no notion that his studio was about to pro- 
duce a hit song, but it was this film that resulted 
in a contract with the Irving Berlin Music Cor- 
poration to publish the Disney songs. As Ross 
Care points out in his major essay on the Silly 
Symphonies, it was the “high level of sustained, 


integrated development” and “a synthesis of 


plot, dialogue, and music” that made the film 
important.*® Disney insisted that musical set 
numbers in his features be a logical part of the 
unfolding story, not static interludes; 
Churchill’s score for The Three Little Pigs 
exemplifies how music can contribute to charac- 
ter development and plot. Care’s characterization 
of the film as “a one-act cartoon operetta” un- 
derscores the point that not only this film but 
many of Disney’s other shorts and features can 


be regarded as musical dramas or “film opera,” 
as William G. King said in a 1938 comment on 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs.*° 

If Churchill’s greatest strength was as a com- 
poser of melodies, Leigh Harline’s was as Dis- 
ney’s “symphonist,” silly or otherwise, and his 
talents led him to dramatic orchestral scoring 
for some of Disney’s finest shorts and features. 
Among Harline’s scores, Care singles out The 
Old Mill (1937), earlier mentioned as Disney’s 
first multiplane film, as “the finest, most lavish 
original score ever composed expressly for a 
short film”; and he cites the feature Pinocchio 
(1940), for which Harline wrote both songs and 
dramatic score, as “the longest individual musi- 
cal contribution ever made by a single composer 
to any Disney animated feature.”*! 

Harline also assisted with the first feature, 
Snow White (1938), for which Churchill wrote 
the songs. Disney’s insistence that the songs in 
his films, unlike those in Hollywood musicals, 
should be woven “into the story so somebody 
just doesn’t burst into song” was well heeded.” 
The technique, earlier mentioned with regard 
to Peter Pan, of having characters work into the 
song by having lines of song text spoken first 
was already being used effectively in Disney’s 
earliest feature. The “Whistle While You Work” 
sequence moves smoothly from dialogue, 
through spoken song text, to the actual singing, 
with the orchestral accompaniment gradually 
developing the musical atmosphere. By the time 
Snow White and her forest helpers begin to sing 
as they clean up the dwarf’s cottage, their song 
seems like a natural continuation of the preced- 
ing spoken dialogue. The songs are throughly 
integrated and dramatically well placed, but 
they also stand on their own, and Snow White 
may claim more enduring popular tunes than 
any other Disney film. Churchill’s next and last 
major work was on the score to Bambi, released 


“Who's Afraid of the Big Bad Wolf,” by Disney composer Frank 
Churchill, was written for The Three Little Pigs (1933) and was 
part of the Silly Symphony series. It was the Disney Studio’s first hit 
song, and its popularity led to arrangements with Irving Berlin 
Music Corporation to publish this and future songs from Disney 
films, including those from Snow White (1938). Sir Laurence 
Olivier has said that he used the sinister caricature of the wolf as a 
model when interpreting the character of Richard III for his film 
version of Shakespeare's play. Copyright © 1933 Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions. World Rights Reserved. 
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in August 1942, three months after his early 
death at forty. 

Disney’s first feature, Snow White and the Seven 

Dwarfs, was financially as well as artistically a 
success. But Pinocchio, more elaborate and expen- 
sive to produce, was still in the red when he 
premiered Fantasia in November of 1940. This 
enormous production, fated for even more be- 
lated acceptance and financial returns than 
Pinocchio, had been conceived as a relatively 
small musical vehicle which would revive the 
faltering popularity of Mickey Mouse, the ani- 
mated creation to which Disney was most closely 
attached. Leopold Stokowski, the musical force 
that inspired the ultimately lavish project, was in 
Hollywood in 1938 when Disney was worrying 
about Mickey’s future. Stokowski recalls meet- 
ing Disney unexpectedly in a restaurant and 
conversing as follows: 
He told me of a French composition about a kind of a great 
magician and a bad boy. He liked that music very much and 
so we discussed it. ... He said “You know—how would you 
like the idea of making a picture of that? I have some 
thoughts of how that magician looked and how the bad boy 
looked and it is very picturesque, brilliant music.” So gradu- 
ally we decided to do it and it was completed. Then we 
looked at it together when it was all finished and Disney said 
“You know I think that we should add that to some other 
things and make a long picture of regular length.”* 

The “picture of regular length” turned out to 
be exactly two hours long, included eight pieces 
of arranged concert music, and made the first 
commercial use in film of a multichannel record- 
ing and playback system called “Fantasound.” 
Four sound channels were dubbed on a film to 
be run separately and synchronously with the 
picture. The system required the installation of 
special sound systems in theaters, which cost 
$100,000 for the New York Colony Theater 
where the system remained for the duration of 
the one-year showing, and $30,000 each for 
twelve other more portable units.** Stokowski, 
who had made the first (noncommercial) 
stereophonic recordings for Bell Laboratories in 
1931, was an ideal choice for such an experi- 
ment since, apart from being a great musician, 
he had an unusually keen interest in new devel- 
opments in sound recording. He made good use 
of the possibilities that separate channel record- 
ing afforded, including the balancing of some 
passages in the selections used from Stravinsky’s 
Rite of Spring so that normally inaudible details 


of orchestration could be heard. The music 
would have to be prerecorded, and following 
the animated action plan would require exten- 
sive rearrangement as well as Stokowski’s cus- 
tomary reorchestrations. Highly regarded to- 
day, Fantasia met with lukewarm popular re- 
sponse, as well as some critical hostility, even 
from Disney’s staunchest champions. Otis Fer- 
guson, who in reviewing Snow White had said 
that “it is among the genuine artistic achieve- 
ments of this country”*® and who had praised 
Pinocchio’s “high sense of color and the unsur- 
passed design and synchronization of sound 
[that] brings the cartoon to a level of perfection 
that the word cartoon will not cover,”“* wrote of 
Fantasia: 

In a general or show-business way, I think Mr. Walt Dis- 
ney has made his first mistake. Someone told him about the 
capital letter in Music, or more specifically someone intro- 
duced him to Dr. Leopold Stokowski. This is a wrong-foot 
start for describing Fantasia, which I intend to review here, 
but I do wish that people who are simply swell in their own 
right would stop discovering about art and stuff and going 
swish. First Chaplin learns about the class struggle; now 
Disney meets the Performing Pole. And it’s worse in Disney’s 
case, because his studio has always turned out the most 
original sound-track in films.*” 

With two major films in major financial 
trouble, an outstanding bank loan of four and 
one-half million dollars, and a third elaborate 
production, Bambi, still in the works, Disney 
took a practical turn. At his brother Roy’s sug- 
gestion, he reluctantly issued stock, which 
brought fiscal security; and he began another 
feature, Dumbo, on a tight budget and produc- 
tion schedule that, among other things, called 
for no multiplane animation. It was released in 
October 1941, before Bambi and before the U.S. 
Armed Forces were to take over his studios for 
training and propanganda film production. 
Dumbo was a success. The unhappy Otis Fergu- 
son, among others, was appeased: 

Every time you think the Disney Studio can’t do any more 
because they have done everything, they turn around and 
do it again, the new and never dreamed of, the thing lovely 
and touching and gay. ... I say that nothing, not even Alice 
in Wonderland, has turned nonsense into such strictly sensible 
beauty as the sequence of the pink-elephant dance; I have 
never seen anything to approach it and neither have you, 
because there hasn’t been anything. ... Dumbo ends in al- 
most a blaze of music and the chances are you will come 
away from it singing with the crow choir: “I done been seen 


‘bout most everything.” And that sums it up: you have done 
been—until next time. 
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The music for Dumbo, including the famous 
“Pink Elephants on Parade” number—that sur- 
real sequence in which we see and hear what 
Dumbo hallucinates after accidentally getting 
drunk on champagne—was the work of Oliver 
Wallace, with assistance from Frank Churchill. 
The 1941 Academy Award for “scoring of a 
musical picture” went to Dumbo. 

Wallace, who had been composing in Hol- 
lywood since 1930, worked for Disney from 
1936 until he died in 1963. Born in London in 
1887, he had appeared as a theater organist for 
silent films in Seattle as early as 1910.*° Perhaps 
his most famous song was “Der Fuehrer’s Face,” 
made for the Academy Award-winning Donald 


Oliver Wallace composed ‘Der 
Fuehrer’s Face” for a Donald Duck 
short of the same title. (At one time it 
was to be called Donald Duck in 
Nutsy Land.) Published in 1942, 
the same year the film was released, 
when Disney was making World War 
II training and propaganda films for 
the U.S. Armed Forces, it is viewed by 
some with embarrassment over the 
seemingly naive and inappropriate 
reduction to slapstick humor of a sub- 
ject too terrible to make fun of. The 
song proved an invaluable vehicle for 
launching the career of Spike Jones, 
who recorded it. The film won the 
1942 Academy Award for best short- 
subject cartoon. Copyright © 1942 
Walt Disney Productions. World 
Rights Reserved. 


Duck short of the same title in 1942 and intro- 
duced on a commercial recording by Spike 
Jones and His City Slickers.*° Wallace had a flair 
for the zanier aspects of musical characteriza- 
tion called for by Disney, and he was accordingly 
put to work on many Donald Duck shorts. But 
Ross Care has suggested that his talents “were 
perhaps never employed as cannily as they 
might have been.”*’ Disney, it has often been 
noted, tended to typecast members of his anima- 
tion staff, especially when one was particularly 
strong in one kind of work, and this approach, 
successful as it was, may, if it was carried over 
into his music department, have been responsi- 
ble for limiting Wallace’s opportunities. 
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The dramatic music for Disney’s animated 
features remained at a high level—even when 
the music was not by a Disney composer. In his 
last major animated feature, Sleeping Beauty, 
conceived in 1950 and released in 1959 as Dis- 
ney’s ultimate and most expensive achievement 
in animation, George Bruns arranged 
Tchaikovsky’s ballet score based on the story by 
Charles Perrault. For anyone who has never 
composed music, and for whom the whole proc- 
ess of composing seems utterly mystifying, the 
recourse to using, by skillful rearrangement, 
preexisting music, may. seem an easy way out. 
That is not necessarily true. Indeed, unlike ar- 
ranging the kind of music made for travelogues 
that has the consistency and spreadability of 
whipped margarine, the bending, the cutting, 
and welding of such cohesive stuff as a major 
work of Tchaikovsky’s can be more difficult 
than starting from scratch. Wilfred Jackson un- 
derstood the problem as well as any musician. 
Recalling Leigh Harline’s arrangement of Ros- 
sini’s William Tell Overture for The Band Concert 
(1935), a Silly Symphony that was Mickey 
Mouse’s color debut, Jackson stated: 

Leigh composed the score for The Band Concert though I 
don’t think he would have agreed with my putting it that 
way. As I remember it, our musicians spent more time and 
effort on patiently working and reworking their music to fit 
perfectly with what us crazy, dumb artists drew and 
dreamed up for the action, than they did writing whatever 
original music we needed for the cartoons. I do not recall 
specific instances of reshaping The Band Concert’s original 
music, but I would be very surprised if on close examination 
you did not find Rossini’s original score bent a bit out of 
shape here and there. Our studio musicians were amazingly 
ingenious at altering the natural structure of their music to 
accommodate the requirements of the animation, without 
allowing the end result to sound as if the music had been 
overly tampered with.” 

Bruns’s reworking of the Tchaikovsky score is 
impressive, particularly in the terrifying scene in 
which the wicked Maleficent (Carabosse in Per- 
rault’s original), upon discovering the prince has 
escaped, goes into a literally depicted towering 
rage, sends a dark cloud to surround Aurora’s 
castle, pursues the prince there, then changes 
herself into a fire-breathing dragon to battle 
Prince Philip (Desiré in Perrault). Bruns takes as 
his point of departure the music from scene 5 
(Act 1), where the king, having banished all 
sharp objects from his kingdom since Carabos- 
se’s prophetic curse that his daughter would die 
by pricking her finger, learns on the very day 


four suitors for Aurora’s hand will be arriving 
that a group of old women with spinning wheels 
has been discovered. Suspecting foul play on the 
part of the suitors, he goes into a rage; the music 
proves equally effective for both his and Malefi- 
cent’s rage. Other effective musical scenes from 
the ballet interpolated into the Disney sequence 
are the portentous chords at the “death” of Au- 
rora and the flight of the four princes after 
Carabosse vanishes before their drawn swords. 

Disney’s animators created, with the Bruns- 
Tchaikovsky score, a most explicitly violent “car- 
toon” sequence. Compared to it, Fritz Lang’s 
depiction of Siegfried slaying his dragon seems 
like a vignette about the demise of a tube of 
tomato paste. However, Disney’s dragon scene is 
not even as disturbing as the nonviolent but 
terrifying “Pleasure Island” transformation 
scene from Pinocchio, in which a bad boy’s 
metamorphosis to a donkey, accompanied by 
the cries of the protesting victim which range 
from the voice of human confusion to the bray 
of an evolving animal, presents a vivid image of 
the horrors of ego loss. Transformation and 
identity are the subject of that fantastic film in 
which Disney creates a convincing drama of a 
puppet, on the way to becoming a real boy and 
bearing the stigmata of “Pleasure Island,” who 
throws himself to the bottom of the sea in search 
of his toy-maker parent, Geppetto, who has 
been swallowed by a monstrous whale. There, 
too, violence of a most awesome kind is waiting 
and unleashed. 


Funny Music: The Violent Shorts 

Disney’s critics noted these violent and fright- 
ening episodes with serious interest and con- 
cern. But the moral purpose that the scenes so 
clearly exhibited mitigated against their con- 
demnation. Indeed, it may have helped ensure 
approval while the generally not-frightening but 
gratuitous violence of the absurd cartoon com- 
edies, exemplified by MGM’s Tom and Jerry, 
was attacked. As John Culshaw wrote in 1951: 
The Tom and Jerry series is based entirely on the familiar 
cat-and-mouse chase, but with the difference that the chase 
is endless and pointless, like some trivial symbol of the per- 
petual and meaningless warfare that George Orwell envis- 
aged in his “1984.” There is no question of reconciliation, no 
hint of Donald Duck’s all-pervading conscience. . . . 1am not 
suggesting that these cartoons are anything less than hilari- 


ously funny: it is simply that our conception of what is 
funny, or what is admissible as funny, has undergone a 





radical change. Similarly, the Bugs Bunny character of the 
Warner cartoons is the animal embodiment of the spiv, a 
character recognizing no code of behaviour beyond the 
selfish and accepting values concerning the welfare of 
others. His actions are frequently deceitful, cowardly, 
malicious and violent beyond description, but he is invari- 
ably presented as a figure for sympathetic amusement; he is 
the modern hero.** 


It is important to keep in mind some of the 
more thoughtful contemporary criticisms of the 
popular animated cartoons of Disney and others 
not only because those criticisms are historical 
documents in themselves but because they help 
place those cartoons in perspective. My particu- 
lar interest in quoting Culshaw will become ap- 
parent at the conclusion of this essay when I 
discuss the brief halcyon days of UPA (United 
Productions of America), whose films, even as 
Culshaw was writing, were being produced at 
least partly in reaction to the cartoon fare of 
Warner Brothers and Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Although UPA produced Gerald McBoing Boing 
(1950) and Giddyap (1950) mainly for children, 
the studio also wanted to satisfy the grownups’ 
taste for something more palatable—and less 
nerve-racking—than the frantically paced major 
league competition. The UPA studio also made 
the lyrical and appealing Madeline (1952), a pic- 
ture for all ages, and a most successful animated 
version of James Thurber’s Unicorn in the Garden 
(1953), really a sardonic adult film which at least 
a few children I know find entertaining. As one 
might expect, the musical treatment of these 
pictures was not conceived according to existing 
patterns and tended to be quite different from 
film to film. 

This is not to disparage the music composed 
for the more standard fare. Indeed, an exami- 
nation of some vintage Tom and Jerrys will give 
us the opportunity of acquainting, or reac- 
quainting the reader with some of the best ani- 
mation and music for animated shorts whose 
technical quality was equal to Disney’s best. 

Scott Bradley** was the eclectic composer who, 
by his masterful combination of styles and 
techniques—ranging from Franz Liszt’s or 
Richard Strauss’s bombastic best and pungent 
Stravinskian tritonic and polytonic harmonies a 
la Petrouchka to some straight swing band riffs of 
which Count Basie might have been proud— 
managed to follow Tom and Jerry throughout 
the height of their career. He really created a 
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“funny music” style of his own. As he charac- 
terized his composing: 

It seemed to me that almost anybody could collect a lot of 
nursery jingles and fast moving tunes, throw them together 
along with slide whistles and various noise makers and call 
that a cartoon score, but that didn’t satisfy me and, I felt 
sure, wouldn't really satisfy the public. So I set about to work 
out musical scores that would add significance to the picture, 
that would be musically sound and would be entertaining. 

But what is “funny music?” It may be funny because of 
funny circumstances surrounding it. 

Music may be funny because it distorts a familiar phrase, 
such as Gracie Allen’s “Concerto for Index Finger.” You 
remember how she played the C-major scale, but always 
missed the top note and played C#? My own method, if you 
could call it such, is in trying to maintain a continuous 
melodic line, and follow the action with new harmonization 
and orchestration of conventional patterns. This sometimes 
leads to very harsh dissonances, but remember, we are try- 
ing to make it funny... . 

I would like to tell you about a problem which I ran into 
recently in one of our “Tom & Jerry” cartoons. A little 
mouse was running around with the mask of a dog over his 
head—you saw only the little fellow’s feet carrying this big 
head, and it looked very grotesque and funny, but I was 
stuck for a new way of describing the action musically, and 
for a whole day I worried about a two-measure phrase. 
Everything I tried seemed weak and common. Finally, I 
tried the twelve-tone scale [i.e., a row], and there it was! This 
scene was repeated five times within the next fifty seconds 
and I had only to use my scale—played by the piccolo, oboe 
and bassoon in unison. I hope Dr. Schoenberg will forgive 
me for using his system to produce funny music, but even the 
boys in the orchestra laughed when we were recording it.*® 


In an article on Bradley, composer Ingolf 
Dahl makes a particularly important point about 
instrumentation in characterization. He speaks 
of “the marionette quality of the characters and 
their action [that] finds expression through the 
comparably ‘impersonalized’ wind instru- 
ments.”°? Thus, he implicitly cites the bowed 
stringed instruments—traditionally associated 
with the realm of the sentimental but also fine 
for certain atmospheric effects—as being gen- 
erally inappropriate for the accompaniment of 
funny little cartoon characters. This idea, in its 
application to both woodwinds and strings, can 
be illustrated by an excerpt from Bradley’s score 
for a Tom and Jerry film, The Two Mouseketeers 
(1951). It was MGM’s seventh Academy 
Award-winning short and it maintained a con- 
sistent sense of plot, atmosphere, and style un- 
usual for the “one gag every ten seconds” car- 
toon. It was a seventeenth-century French 
swashbuckling satire. In it, Tom is instructed to 
protect a fully set banquet table from the Two 
Mouseketeers: Jerry and a smaller sidekick, a 
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charming French-speaking mouse, who has the 
last word when Tom is guillotined for his inevi- 
table nonfeasance (we only see the upper por- 
tion of the apparatus in action, silhouetted on a 
parapet against a nocturnal deep blue sky). At 
the fall of the blade, the little mouse, plumed hat 
on head and sausages in both hands, says: 
“Pauvre, pauvre poosie cat. C’est la guerre.” In 
an early scene (disc side 1, band 1), Tom, having 
received his orders, struts into the banquet hall, 
saber at his side, to a grand sounding orchestral 
accompaniment worthy of Errol Flynn. 


Example 1 
own 


pe ee 


Then, as the violins execute a melodramatic 
figure that one might well characterize as or- 
chestral eyebrow raising, we pan to a window 
through which the Two Mouseketeers are mak- 
ing their entrance. 


Example 2 


violins 7. ee 


Copyright © 1951 by Loew’s Inc. 


At this point, the solo woodwinds take the 
principal role and, with their entrance, the har- 
monic as well as instrumental styles change. 
Compare the tonally disjunct woodwind arpeg- 
gios with this famous passage from Stravinsky’s 
Petrouchka. 





Example 3A 


BRADLEY The Two Mouseketeers enter through the window 
4 
fi — 


Example 3B 


Copyright © 1951 by Loew’s Inc. 


STRAVINSKY  Petrushko. dashes Som the theatre pursued by tne Moor 
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cia marcatissimo 


This colorful “wrong note” style of composing 
is not easy; it is, in fact, often more difficult to 
find the right “wrong” note than to fall back on 
the traditionally established “right” note 
methods. Bradley was expert in both styles and 
could glide smoothly from one to the other or 
make abrupt shifts, as the action required. 

Bradley, like his colleagues at the Disney 
studios and elsewhere, was also expert at arrang- 
ing the war-horses that supported the cartoon 
takeoffs on the musical classics. Perhaps his 
most memorable contribution in this depart- 
ment was for the Academy Award-winning Cat 
Concerto (1946), in which Tom appears as the 


‘ 


keyboard virtuoso versus Jerry, the piano’s resi- 
dent technician who helps considerably with re- 
composing Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody— 
and discomposing Tom. Bradley did more than 
adapt Liszt’s music a la Vladimir de Pachmann, 
the flamboyant Polish showman whom Bernard 
Shaw called a “pantomimist and pianist” while 
speculating on the happy results that might be 
obtained were de Pachmann to omit the audible 
features of his concerts.** For Bradley had to 
show the animators how to make Tom’s man- 
nered pianistic performance believable, which 
meant that even the details of the often closely 
observed finger work had to be realistic. For this 
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effect, the animators used a simple and invalu- 
able tool, the “rotoscope,” with which a live- 
action film can be projected by holding one 
frame at a time on an animator’s easel so that the 
action can be studied and traced in the style of 
the cartoon. Fleischer and Disney pioneered the 
use of the rotoscope, and in The Cat Concerto 
MGM’s William Hannah and Joe Barbera, the 
directors of the Tom and Jerry series, used 
live-action film of Bradley-de Pachmann to 
make Tom-de Pachmann a most believable vir- 
tuoso. 


United Productions of America 

In the 1950s, UPA embarked upon a brief 
period of artistic and popular success. We have 
mentioned its antithetical relationship to the 
producers of such characters as Warner’s Bugs 
Bunny and MGM’s Tom and Jerry. These 
creators had, in turn, been reacting to and de- 
parting from, in content if not animation style, 
the Disney short. They did this by skillfully 
using the Disney techniques of art design, 
draftsmanship, and animation, but changing the 
content by introducing not only the violence 
deplored by many but also elements of broad 
satire and outright silly lampooning not found 
in Disney’s films. Warner’s cartoons actually 
made fun of Disney. Corny Concerto (1943), di- 
rected by Bob Clampett, is a Fantasia parody, 
in which, among other things, Bugs Bunny, in a 
scene designed to illustrate the beauties of 
Johann Strauss’s Tales of the Vienna Woods, re- 
covers from what had appeared to be a fatal 
hunting accident wearing a blue brassiere and 
matching tutu. He dances off into the forest, 
and commentator Elmer Fudd remarks percep- 
tively: “Wasn’t dat wuvwee,” and drops his 
pants. Warner cartoons also offered caricatures 
of the studio’s own stars, including Edward G. 
Robinson and Lauren Bacall. 

However, UPA was not originally formed to 
reform animation. Before distribution ar- 
rangements were made with Columbia Pictures, 
this studio was making mostly industrial films. 
Headed by a former Disney man, Steven Bosus- 
tow, UPA attracted other important Disney 
staff, some of whom, like Bosustow, left or were 
forced to leave as a result of unionization and 
the enusing strike of 1941. That dispute 
strained both Disney’s tolerance and the loyalty 


of some Disney workers beyond the breaking 
point. When UPA began theatrical distribution, 
it had no established style. The studio’s guiding 
principles were based partly on the determina- 
tion to make the most of its financial limitations 
by experimenting with stylized, two-dimensional 
artwork. UPA was not the first to work along 
these lines, but it was very successful, artistically 
and commercially, if only for a short while, and 
a few of its films from the early 1950s have 
deservedly become classics. 

It is of general as well as musical interest to 
note that Disney himself made a successful, 
Academy Award-winning “limited animation” 
cartoon, Toot, Whistle, Plunk, and Boom (1953), a 
rather fanciful review of the ancient origins and 
technical principles of modern orchestral in- 
struments. Perhaps to impress viewers with the 
fact that he was not resorting to such animation 
techniques for economic reasons, Disney made 
it in Cinemascope with stereophonic sound. 

Promotion for the new UPA-type of anima- 
tion pointed out the sophistication of the new 
“art” films, with their obvious indebtedness to 
such popular and established twentieth-century 
painters as Matisse and Picasso. (There was a 
deliberate effort among UPA proponents to 
denigrate the Disney style. In the long run, this 
helped neither the development of traditional 
animation, already economically threatened, 
nor that of UPA itself.) Aline Saarinen’s 1953 
article “Cartoons as Art” documents the con- 
temporary receptiveness to UPA: 

Unlike most animated cartoons, UPA ones never try to 
imitate a photographic or “artistically” realistic, three- 
dimensional setting. Space is treated as abstractly as desir- 
able. .. . The emphasis is on line rather than modeling. .. . 
There is the distillate of an image (and here one recognizes 
the debt to such fine artists as Picasso, Matisse, Steinberg, 
and above all, to Modigliani). . . . 

Ideas are part of these cartoons’ distinctions. . . . They are 
ideas which for all their humor and entertainment value 
have serious implications, such as McBoing Boing which tells 
of society’s callousness to an individual's idiosyncrasy—a les- 
son in tolerance.*® 

Gerald McBoing Boing (1950), Academy 
Award-winning short cartoon for 1951, was 
conceived to be prescored by Gail Kubik using a 
film story in rhymed verse by Dr. Seuss (Theo- 
dore Geisel). The result was not only a fine film 
but a film score that makes an excellent concert 
piece for narrator, chamber orchestra, and a 
battery of percussion instruments. 





The story is about a boy, Gerald McCloy, 
whose vocal prowess includes making every con- 
ceivable sound—except speech. Initially, he is 
given up as a hopeless case by doctor, teacher, 
schoolmates, and finally his own parents. In de- 
spair, he leaves home on a cold winter night 
and, about to hop a freight train for nowhere, is 
suddenly stopped by the owner of a radio sta- 
tion who has heard of the boy’s skills and wants 
to capitalize on them. In the end, Gerald be- 
comes rich and famous, much to his parents’ 
delight; and, in the final scene, they drive off in 
a limousine long enough to accommodate the 
entire symphony orchestra that Gerald will re- 
place in the next McBoing Boing film, McBoing 
Boing’s Symphony (1953). That Gerald is os- 
tracized at home until he is discovered by a 
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captain of industry shows the cynicism of the 
message underlying the happy ending. But the 
film is entertaining and the music perfectly con- 
ceived to carry the picture and the story through 
its humorous, sad, frightening, and happy 
phases. 

David Raksin® composed scores for four UPA 
cartoons, two of which we will examine: Giddyap 
(1950) and Unicorn in the Garden (1953). 

The first was directed by former Disney 
animator Arthur Babbitt, who had been instru- 
mental in the animation and development of 
Goofy. He also animated the queen in Snow 
White, Gepetto in Pinocchio, and the marvelous 
chinese mushrooms in the “Nutcracker” portion 
of Fantasia. More recently, he animated the 
stuffed camel in Richard Williams’s Raggedy Ann 
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Detail from David Raksin’s working score or “bar sheets” for UPA’s 
Giddyap (1950). These measures correspond to mm. 9 ff. in the 
full score of the horse’s dance, “Hoofloose and Fancy Free,” repro- 
duced in this article in full score. On the lower “sound” line 
(“sound” crossed out) Raksin has indicated “(16 fr.),” meaning clix, 
made by punching the sound track of the film, heard every sixteen 
frames. Clix may be indicated by frame.and sprocket (4 sprockets per 


frame). For Unicorn in the Garden, Raksin chose a clik track of 


10-2s for one sequence, meaning one clik every ten frames plus two 
sprockets, or 10.5 frames. 

The “x’’s are the points whee the clix are heard by the conductor 
over earphones during recording. The “(370.12)” over the second 
clik is the exact point on the film, in feet (370) and frames (12), at 
which the clik occurs. On the higher “sound” line (“sound” crossed 
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out), Raksin has written “tap track,” indicating percussive eyfects to 
synchronize with the footwork of the dancing horse, which the com- 
poser has analyzed to the frame. The numbers below indicate frames 
at which the action occurs. “1” is the first frame of each clik. 

The third measure, originally to 8 frame clix but crossed out, and 
the following fourth measure with its many erasures, show stages of 
composition and revision. The cancelled measure with three 8-frame 
clix was an attempt “to keep the rhythm from being too ‘square,’ ” as 
Raksin explains it. He continues: “Then I found that this would 
bring me to Sc. 31 Bb and the cartwheels 8 frames too early for the 
muted trumpet solo to work as planned; so I rewrote the third meas- 
ure in alla breve (bar 199). This was necessitated, in part, by the 
director’s inserting Sc. 31 Ba, which was 3 feet long, and for which 
I had to compensate later.” Copyright © 1980 by David Raksin. 
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and Andy (1977)." In Giddyap, Babbitt’s eques- 
trian ham and his “Jolly Frolics” are described by 
Raksin: 


It’s the story of a fellow and his daughter, who operate a 
horse-drawn milk wagon. They're not really making it, be- 
cause there's a guy with a truck who always beats them there. 
The horse turns out to be a former vaudevillian who once 
played the Palace in New York. He tells his story and I wrote 
this dance to accompany it. It’s called Hoofloose. and Fancy 
Free, or What Killed Vaudeville. It was a joy doing a picture 
which had a horse in it, having done pictures previously that 
had just parts of horses in them. 


Both a portion of Raksin’s pencil sketch and 
his manuscript full score for the horse’s dance 
are reproduced herein, and the entire piece can 
be heard on the enclosed record. Raksin has 
placed the cues and synchronization marks on 
the line above the score. For readers who do not 
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read music but wish to follow the action (count 
fast!) the entire cue line with beats, called “clix” 
and marked with little x’s, is provided. Each clik, 
with the exception of two measures, is at sixteen 
frames, or the equivalent of metronome mark- 
ing 90.% I have provided a few timings to help 
orient people who, like myself, have trouble 
counting beyond the fingers on both hands 
while speed-reading and listening to music at 
the same time. 

This joyful score was composed after the film 
had been animated. Since no regular met- 
ronomic beat had been established for the ac- 
tion, *t required painstaking efforts to find the 
right tempo, especially for a dancing quad- 
ruped. Needless to say, the effort is not seen, 
much less heard. 
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A UPA. FILM 


Producer: Stephen Bosustow 
Director: William T. Hurtz 

Designer: Robert Dranko 
Animators: Phil Monroe & Rudy Larriva 
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Unicorn in the Garden 


The action here is broken down according to the composer’s score, 
not the animators’ work sheets. Each part has a different basic met- 
ronomic beat. It is the lowest common denominator with which the 
composer can work when writing music to a rigid, predetermined 
tempo or beat. This beat is created by punching the sound portion of 
a work print of the film at regular intervals, expressed in terms of 
frames (and, as in Part 3, sprockets). When recording, the composer, 
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Part 1: “Introduction” (16 frame clix) 


TITLES: 
“Columbia Pictures Present a U.P.A. Cartoon” 
“A Fable of Our Time” 
“By James Thurber” 
“The Unicorn in the Garden” 
start CREDITS 
fade out CREDITS, cloud, and man, but hold night sky 
dissolve to garden with bird flying in crazy figure 8s 
dissolve to morning (bird yapping), and 
TITLE: “Once upon a sunny morning” 
dissolve from TITLE to garden 
dissolve to breakfast noo! 
pan to kitchen (kitchen noises) 
end pan: MAN at ice box 
drops 8 CRB 
wi hat's going on down there?” 
MAN reacts, _ down pots and pans, 
wipes up up eg 
MAN: “Nothing. dear.” stirs in pan 
dissolve to MAN at table grinding peppermill 


Part 2: “The Discovery” (24 frames) 


UNICORN starts forward, 
stops and bites flower 

MAN stops grinding 

track to UNICORN 

MAN taps horn, dashes out 


Part 3: “There’s a Unicorn” (10 frames, 2 sprockets) 


MAN runs into house 
looks back 
runs again 
enters bedroom, venetian blinds up 
arden color floods in 
AN shakes WIFE 
MAN draws back 
WIFE: “Go away!” 
MAN holds, then leans down 
MAN: “There's a unicorn in the garden.” 
WIFE moves up, MAN draws back 
AN: “Eating roses.” 
WIFE looks at him, narrows eyes 
WIFE: “The unicorn is a mythical beast.” 
MAN turns and walks away 
pulls blinds, room grows dark 
dissolve to MAN walking downstairs 


Part 4: “The Unicorn” (24 frames) 


MAN in garden 
MAN: “Here, unicorn.” holds up lily 
UNICORN eats lily 


Part 5: “It’s True” (11 frames) 


MAN runs out of garden 
into house 

upstairs 

into bedroom 

blinds up, light floods in 


Part 6: “You Are a Booby” (16 frames) 
stirs WIFE 
MAN: “The unicorn ate a lily.” 

WIFE: “You are a booby, and I'm going to have you put in the 
booby hatch.” 
MAN: “We'll see about that.” 


and possibly the performers, use earphones over which they can hear 
the “clik” (plural “clix”). Sections which have differing clik tempos 
are recorded as separate takes and then are joined by the music editor 
so that the music on the sound track will be continuous. 

Approximate timings appear at the left. The letters refer to the 
color frame enlargements which correspond most closely to the action 
described. 


pulls blinds down, room grows dark 

walks out 

MAN: (sticking head back in door) * “But he has a golden horn 
in the middle of his forehead. 

WIFE stalks out of room 

her head appears at top of staircase 

MAN, in garden, looks for UNICORN. MAN: “Oh, unicorn.” 

WIFE: (on telephone) “Hello, hello! Give me the police.” 

MAN: “Unicorn—oh, unicorn.’ 

WIFE: (on telephone) “I'm absolutely sure officer that you're 
going to need—a straightjacket.” 

hand p tet down telephone 


Part 7: “The Wife” (20 frames) 


MAN, in garden, looks right, then left 
MAN: “Here, unicorn,” then 
turns and walks lifelessly to tree, stops, 
sits down, folds arms on chest, head drops 
WIFE: (on telephone again) “Hello, doctor. Doctor, if you 
only knew what I've been through this morning.’ 
dissolve to DOCTOR’s office 
DOCTOR: “Yes (etc.).” WIFE’s yackle heard over phone 
DOCTOR: “Now then.” sits u 
dissolve to house with WIFE, DOCTOR, and POLICEMEN 
DOCTOR: “Tell us all about it (ah).” 
WIFE gets up from chair, goes to window, 
— out, runs back and sits 
WIFE: “My husband saw a unicorn this morning.” 
close up of DOCTOR, nodding 
POLICE look at DOCTOR 
WIFE talkin to DOCTOR 
POLICE ical at DOCTOR 
DOCTOR looks at POLICE 
WIFE: “He told me. . .” (WIRE leans forward) “it had a golden horn” 
(DOCTOR recoils, WIFE forward) 
“in the middle of its forehead.” 
WIFE back down, DOCTOR slumps down 


Part 8: “Of Course Not” (16 frames) 


DOCTOR looks at POLICE 
wg three times with his pince-nez at WIFE 
‘OLIC E -sbring into action, chair falls, struggle 
WIFE: 
blinds eee as room lights to garden color 
MAN walks in 
WIFE’s muffled cussing heard as MAN raises head and 
stops 
an over to WIFE in straitjacket 
MAN looks at her 
DOCTOR: “Ahem...” 
“Did you tell your wife you saw a unicorn this morning?” 
MAN: “Of course not . 


o 


or 


Orr orgr 


Part 9: “A Mythical Beast” (12 frames) 


“The Unicorn is a mythical beast.” 
DOCTOR: “That’ 's all I wanted to know .. .” 
“Take ‘er away. 
olice hoist WIFE up, and trot forward, and out 
OCTOR: “I'm sorry sir, but your wife is as crazy as a jaybird.” 
DOCTOR turns and walks out 
MAN turns head left 
turns to audience 
smiles 
dissolve to yapping jaybird 
“Moral:” 
fade out, bird fade in 
“Don’t count your boobies until they are hatched.” 
dissolve to: “A U.P.A. Cartoon.” 
final fade out 
end of picture 





Unicorn in the Garden is UPA’s animated ver- 
sion of James Thurber’s story of the same title 
that first appeared in his Fables for Our Time and 
Famous Poems Illustrated.6* The principal 
characters—a man and a woman, and a 
unicorn—are modeled after Thurber’s own car- 
toon figures; even such elastic, Thurberesque 
properties as the telescoping arm were incorpo- 
rated in some scenes. The story, which the 
reader can follow in detail on the schematic tim- 
ing chart which is keyed by letter to the frame 
enlargements on the foldout, can be sum- 
marized concisely. 

One bright morning, a man is having break- 
fast while his wife is sleeping upstairs. He sees a 
unicorn eating roses in his garden. Full of won- 
der, he goes out to see if it is real. He touches its 
horn and rushes upstairs to the darkened bed- 
room where his frowsy spouse lies dreamless. 
“The unicorn,” she informs him, “is a mythical 
beast.” The man returns to the sunny garden, 
feeds the unicorn a lily, and rushes back into the 
dark house where his wife greets this report 
with the announcement: “You are a booby, and 
I’m going to have you put in the booby hatch.” 
Undaunted, the man returns to the garden. But 
the unicorn has gone; so he sits under a tree. 
Meanwhile, his wife calls the police and a psy- 
chiatrist. They come and, after hearing her 
story, put her in a straitjacket. The man enters 
the house and they ask him if he saw a unicorn. 
“Of course not,” he replies. “The unicorn is a 
mythical beast.” The wife is carried away. Moral: 
“Don’t count your boobies until they are 
hatched.” 

In addition to the effective animation of 
Thurber-style characters, the use of color, as 


much as action, articulates the pace or rhythm 
of the story with its rapid changes of mood. 
Basically, the colors alternate between the sunny 
yellow of the garden and the somber green and 
purple hues of the house interior into which 
some rays of light stream when the man pulls up 
the venetian blinds in the bedroom. Conversely, 
when he lets down the blinds, it grows gloomy 
again and, as Raksin has written in his score, 
“dark color floods in.” Also, there is one amus- 
ing, and clearly intentional, coloristic anomaly: 
the unicorn’s horn, described by the man as 
“golden,” is, in fact, aside from the man’s bow tie 
and the roses, the only red thing in the film. 
Raksin has described the musical form of his 
score, which was written before the film was 
animated, as “rondoesque.”® Indeed, this log- 
ically corresponds to the pattern of the film, 
with the lyrical “man-unicorn” episodes alternat- 
ing with the increasingly agitated “wife” 
episodes that progress from bed to booby hatch. 


A: MAN in kitchen sees unicorn 
B: WIFE in bed: “The unicorn is a mythical 
beast.” 

: MAN returns to garden 

C: WIFE in bed: “You are a booby.” 
: MAN returns to garden 

D: WIFE Calls police 
: MAN looks for unicorn 

E: WIFE Calls psychiatrist 
: MAN Sits under tree 

F: Police and psychiatrist with WIFE 

: MAN comes in from garden 

G: Psychiatrist orders wiFrE taken away 
: MAN smiles at camera 





The principal theme, lyrical and diatonic, 
played by the alto recorder, is the “unicorn” 
motif. Of it, and the score in general, Thurber 
wrote to Raksin: “I am not a music maker my- 
self, but I loved the music for Unicorn in the 
Garden, especially the tune that was played 
whenever the unicorn appeared. It sounded just 
right for unicorns.”® 


Example 4 


alto pee, 
7 


bass ae i, 


ra . 7 


al 


harpsichord 


Copyright © 1980 by David Raksin 


For the wife, Raksin uses the high soprano 
saxophone. 


Example 5 

















Wite: You are 0 booby" “And I'm going to have you put in the booby hatch* 
Copyright © 1980 by David Raksin 


Its whining sound and chromatic line are not 
pretty. But in its melancholy way, the saxophone 
melody corresponds more to the pathetic than 
the sinister side of the wife’s nature. She is drab, 
unimaginative, and the victim of her own cun- 
ning. Raksin, who indulged enthusiastically in 
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working on this piece born of Thurber’s notori- 
ous misogyny, nevertheless composed a score 
that reveals deep sympathy with the human suf- 
fering that underlies and motivates Thurber’s 
fable. The fine hand of Scott Bradley might 
have turned this film into something funnier 
and quite different; but it would not have been 
true to Thurber, as is implicit in the author’s 
own appreciation of the film’s music. In con- 
templating Thurber’s superficial nastiness, I am 
reminded of Mark van Doren’s story—told 
shortly after Thurber’s death—of how Thurber, 
in 1941, tormented by his failing eyesight, con- 
fided in him at their first meeting that he be- 
lieved it was God’s way of punishing him for 
having made a career of writing vicious things 
about people. Van Doren was stunned. The 
affirmative side of Thurber’s prickly nature was 
abundantly manifested in his best satirical 
pieces, and Raksin’s affirmative score plays an 
indispensable role in setting the humane tone of 
UPA’s Unicorn in the Garden. Just one musical 
joke asserts the cause of male chauvinism: As 
the wife is taken away, the triumphant strains of 
Mendelssohn’s Wedding March proclaim the 
husband’s liberation (disc side 1, last band). 

The entire music sound track is presented on 
one side of the enclosed disc. With a watch, one 
can check against the time chart opposite the 
frame enlargements to see what action or 
dialogue corresponds to the music. 

Raksin had intended to play the alto recorder 
himself for the recording of his score. When he 
realized that he could not both play and conduct 
to clix, he entrusted the part to a virtuoso 
clarinettist who had but two days to familiarize 
himself with the instrument. Regarding his 
choice of recorder—quite unusual for 1953— 
Raksin wrote that “unicorns make you think of 
tapestries, where you saw the beast for the first 
time. And that leads to the Renaissance and to 
the sound of the recorder.”® 


Postscript 

Speaking of tapestries, in an article on “Music 
and the Animated Cartoon” animator Chuck 
Jones wrote: 
Mosaics and tapestries have enchanting stories to tell—in 
fact, will become understandable to most of us only when 
they become more human. The run-of-the-mill tapestry con- 


tains about the same degree of credibility to me as a petrified 
salamander. I can’t believe the salamander ever salaman- 
dered, and the tapestry looks about as human as a geological 
fault. We can do something about it if we will, and there are 
several reasons why we should—among them a personal one 
of my own concerning a seventeenth-century bucolic tapes- 
try called “Apollo and the Muses.” The thing is crowded 
with variously voluptuous and idiotically unconcerned ladies 
in deshabille, surrounding a handsome rube, dressed in a 
shirt, with a twenty-five-pound lyre poised lightly in his off 
hand. His other hand is daintily uplifted, preparatory to a 
downward strum. He apparently is a past master at his 
instrument because his head is upturned toward a sort of 
Stuka angel whose power dive has carried him within about 
three feet of our hero’s face. This little monster is on the 
point of releasing a very lethal-looking arrow. For three 
hundred and forty years this scene has remained in a state of 
suspended animation, and I, for one, would like to unsus- 
pend it—if only to determine whether our friend succeeds in 
finishing his piece or gets spitted. His girl friends may be 
unconcerned, but I am not. 

Of course, only Chuck Jones or his distin- 
guished colleagues could realize for us the out- 
come of this suspenseful story. But their finest 
efforts would be futile unless they could find the 
composer to show us at least how the tune 
began—and convince us that it would be worth 
finishing. That the piece should ever be allowed 
to be finished today—except perhaps in the 
merciful hands of Mr. Jones and a few of his 
more sensible colleagues—is doubtful. Probably 
it would follow the historic procession of comic 
musical classics in the great cantus interruptus 
tradition that range from Walther’s Act 1 con- 
frontation with Beckmesser in Wagner’s Die 
Meistersinger to the innumerable foiled warblings 
of funny ducks, cats, mice, rabbits, and other 
animated “cartooniana.” And perhaps that is as 
it should be, for the comic tradition, like 
Beckmesser, does not suffer beauty—at least 
tuneful beauty—gladly. As the cartoon com- 
poser Scott Bradley (perhaps in a mood of tem- 
porary resignation over a Tom and Jerry with 
a high opus number) said of music—and there 
are others who would say it of life—‘“[It] can’t be 
both funny and beautiful.”® 

But can’t it? Unicorn in the Garden—Thurber’s 
fable, UPA’s animation, and Raksin’s score—is 
funny and beautiful. Indeed, it must be both 
these things for, were it not, it would be un- 
bearable since the story is both horrible and 
true. Only the fantasy, which is the beauty and 
the humor, makes that marital cold war tolera- 
ble. Thurber’s suave, gentle, Freudian mythical 
beast and Raksin’s acoustically informed and 





sinuous unicorn melody for the ancient re- 
corder give hope through their art. Amid such 
painful truths, one needs artful fantasy, for 
without it the normally life-saving sense of 
humor turns to mere cynicism which only serves 
to sustain a state of emotional and sensory 
numbness. To maintain that balanced humor is 
never easy, for creators continually teeter pre- 
cariously between the brutal and the mawkish, 
leaving themselves open to a degree of self- 
exposure which few have the courage to risk. 
Cartoon characters, those sometimes brutal, 
sometimes mawkish creatures, while they have 
not become mythical beasts by virtue of being 
obsolete fantasies, remind me of the places 
where I once saw them which are becoming 
increasingly obsolete: Manhattan’s rococo movie 
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palaces, scattered from Yorkville to Broadway, 
and its art deco Trans-Lux theaters. Today, we 
can hear medieval music performed at the Clois- 
ters in upper Manhattan, surrounded by 
perhaps the most famous unicorn tapestries in 
the world. The Cloisters were moved, stone by 
stone, in this century from France to an em- 
bankment overlooking the Hudson River. 
Perhaps someday, 500 years hence, someone 
may find an old movie theater and move it, 
block by block, to some colonized planet and 
show cartoons. And some latter-day Chuck 
Jones in the Twenty-Fifth Century will 
humanize those cartoons by realizing them as 
tapestries, while his Raksinian counterpart plays 
the recorder, undisturbed by having to conduct 
to clix. 
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The Sintzenich Diaries 


by Erik Barnouw 


Arthur H. C. “Hal” Sintzenich—better known 
in the film industry as “Snitch’—became a mo- 
tion picture cameraman in 1909 and remained 
active for over half a century. Early in December 
1912 his wife gave him a large 1913 diary, the 
first of sixty-one such diaries, in which he pro- 
ceeded to record painstakingly periods of work, 
layoffs, triumphs, frustrations, earnings. He 
tells us precisely at what time he reported for 
duty each day, what time the shooting stopped, 
how many scenes were shot, who directed, what 
actors appeared—and often, who said what to 
whom. The diaries, which comprise a who’s who 
of the film world during its formative years, 
have recently been donated to the Library of 


Congress by his son Cedric H. Sintzenich and 
are housed in the Manuscript Division. 

For “Snitch”—he encouraged the use of this 
name, as it made things easier—the high point 
of his career was unquestionably his work with 
D. W. Griffith, whom he served as cameraman 
on five films during the years 1923 to 1926. Rich 
in informative detail, the diaries for these years 
will especially interest students of the silent era 
and of the work of Griffith. But the diaries 
throw light on many other chapters of film his- 
tory. Sintzenich’s first job was in England with 
Kinemacolor, the first successful color system, 
introduced in 1908; Snitch traveled far and 
wide as a Kinemacolor cameraman. He then 





Erik Barnouw, chief of the Library’s Motion Picture, 
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award, and the Bancroft Prize in American History. In 1974 
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spent eighteen months as a safari cameraman in 
Africa, where he managed to film a charging 
lion and was glad to escape with his life. In New 
York during World War I he became a Univer- 
sal newsreel cameraman, covering the standard 
gamut of early newsreel assignments. He be- 
came involved in the first successful venture in 
underwater cinematography, which later led to 
work with Houdini, but he meanwhile entered 
the U.S. Signal Corps and was responsible for 
training army cameramen for World War I. 
After the war he worked on several films at Fort 
Lee studios and other studios in the New York 
area, photographing one of the most famous 
tearjerkers of the silent period, Over the Hill to 
the Poor House—said to have been William Fox’s 
favorite among all Fox films.' All this finally led 
to the work with Griffith and later assignments 
in Hollywood, India, the Soviet Union, and 
elsewhere. 
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Sintzenich was no literary stylist; his mind was 
technical. His observations often seem naive. It 
is the precision of his jottings that give the 
diaries their value. Production procedures are 
often noted. There are comments on various 
directors and on the work of other cameramen. 
Disagreements about lighting are often men- 
tioned. There is much financial informat’on. We 
gather that early cameramen were paid tor days 
of shooting but laid off during idle intervals. 
Snitch, pressing for such things as a duration- 
of-production contract, became involved in 
early abortive efforts to form a cameramen’s 
union. Film companies, including the Griffith 
company, were often far in arrears in salary 
payments. On the final pages of each year’s 
diary Snitch notes his earnings week by week, 
clearly revealing his periods of economic agony. 

Although the diaries are largely a record of 
professional activities, a fascinating human 


, 


Arthur H. C. Sintzenich with his camera. 





Charles Urban in his London office. 
Courtesy of National Film Archive, 
London. 


thread runs through them. Sintzenich, of Ger- 
man descent, was born in England, where the 
diaries begin. His wife “Maimie” apparently 
bought him the first diary because the 
Kinemacolor company was about to dispatch 
him to the West Indies and elsewhere in the 
Americas for camera work and to check on 
Kinemacolor operations there. He was twenty- 
eight years old and leaving behind a young wife 
and two small sons. She writes in the flyleaf of 
the diary: “Think & love me only—Maimie xxx 
Dec 13th 1912.” The diary entries begin the 
next day. 

“Left home at 7 a.m. arrived office 8:10 a.m. 
collected apparatus. Left Waterloo 9:30 arrived 
alongside RSMS Orotava at Southampton 
12:30. Wrote postcards to Pa, GdPa, Maimie 
and the boys. Sailed at 2 p.m. Dropped anchor 
30 miles out on South side of 1.0.W. owing to 
very dirty weather. Retired at 11 p.m. boat 
pitching slightly.” (12/13/12) From then on, in 
diary after diary, he will record letters and post- 
cards sent and received, and will also note—and 
quote—Maimie’s desperate cables: “PENNILESS 
URGENT.” These sometimes arrive when he him- 
self is unemployed and broke. He notes money 


borrowed, sums cabled to Maimie, loans repaid. 

Reading the diaries, one cannot help wonder- 
ing how such a marriage, punctuated by ab- 
sences of months and years—often exceeding 
periods at home—can possibly hold together. 
Miraculously it does, to the last diary and be- 
yond. 

The Kinemacolor company, which started 
Snitch on his career, was organized by the cele- 
brated Charles Urban, a dominant figure in the 
early British film world. Born in the United 
States, he had operated a kinetoscope parlor in 
Detroit, then went to Britain as an Edison repre- 
sentative. In 1898 he formed his own film com- 
pany, specializing in “topicals” and dispatching 
“bioscope expeditions” throughout the world. 
In 1908 he introduced Kinemacolor, a color sys- 
tem patented in 1906 by G. A. Smith, who 


joined the Urban organization. The system was 


an immediate and large-scale success—but 
Urban soon found he had a bear by the tail.? 
The system was sufficiently spectacular—and 
sufficiently simple—to invite piracy, and Urban 
found himself involved in endless lawsuits to 
protect his interests. The system also required 
careful technical monitoring. It involved a whirl- 








Charles Urban’s office building, London. Courtesy of National Film 
Archive, London. 


Charles Urban and a group of Kinemacolor cameramen, probably 
in New Delhi assembled for the 1911 Durbar marking the accession 
of George V. Courtesy of National Film Archive, London. 
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ing color wheel in front of the camera and a 
similar wheel in front of the projector. The 
camera shot thirty-two frames per second onto 
black-and-white film. Half of these, alternative 
frames, were shot through a bluish-green filter; 
the others through a red filter. When projected 
through a properly synchronized color wheel, 
they produced impressive color images in which 
the colors blended in various ways through 
“persistence of vision.” Theaters equipped to 
show the films became “Kinemacolor Theatres.” 
Their showing, in brilliant color, of such events 
as the Delhi Durbar of 1911, celebrating the 
coronation of George V with imperial splendor, 
created a sensation around the world. 

As young Snitch moved around on his travels, 
shooting Kinemacolor footage and regular foot- 
age, he received red-carpet treatment 
everywhere. In Vancouver he records: “Again 
went to Parliament House had audience with his 
Excellency the Premier Sir Richard McBride.” 
He finds the premier delighted to be filmed “in 
Kinemacolor.” (6/19/13) Young Snitch makes 
arrangements “for taking pictures from cow- 
catcher of CPR express going through Rockies 
east.” He visits Kinemacolor theaters and sends 
reports to Mr. Urban. In some the equipment is 
malfunctioning; Snitch makes repairs. He keeps 
getting enthusiastic reports on his footage sent 
home. His West Indies sugar films, he is told, 
“have generally pleased everybody.” (3/22/13) 
After thirteen months of travel he arrives home 





Sintzenich, on the far left, when he made a trip across Canada for 
Kinemacolor strapped to the front of a locomotive. Courtesy of his 
son, Cedric H. Sintzenich. 


in a state of elation. “Bought 9 trade papers with 
accounts of my trip.” (1/26/14) He is at once 
given the task of filming the opening of Parlia- 
ment by King George, and has the pleasure of 
seeing his film in a theater that afternoon. (2/ 
10/14) He takes Maimie to the office to see all his 
American footage, and chats with Kinemacolor 
inventor G. A. Smith. Meanwhile he keeps try- 
ing to see his boss, Mr. Urban, about what the 
future may hold in the way of assignments, but 
Mr. Urban seems preoccupied. Then Snitch gets 
a shock. The Kinemacolor company has lost an 
important case in the Appeals Court. It plans 
“taking the case to the House of Lords” (4/1/14) 
but two weeks later, before leaving the office, 
Snitch is given “a notice to read . . . saying that 
the Natural Color Kinemacolor Co. Ltd. had 
gone into liquidation . .. my services would not 
be required after today.” The company would 





struggle on and occasionally hire him on a per- 
day basis, but his job was over. 

He begins a whirlwind search for new em- 
ployment, visiting the London Film Company, 
Pathé, Union Film Company, and Topical Film 
Company.*? Then he hears that a Lady Grace 
Mackenzie needs a cameraman for a big game 
expedition to East Africa, goes to the Carlton 
Hotel, and is hired. Two days later (4/23/14) he 
and Lady Grace and others head for Paris and 
Naples, en route to Nairobi. 

Here begins a long involvement with Lady 
Grace Mackenzie, with dramatic ups and downs 
and ultimately an important impact on his 
career. We gradually gather from the pages of 
the diary that “Lady Mac”—as the diary soon 
calls her—is backed by American investors and 
that the purpose of the safari is the motion pic- 
ture footage he is to take, which is expected to 
yield a handsome profit from theater showings. 
Lady Mac apparently knows little about film but 
seems glad to leave all that to Snitch. 

For a while they get on fine. In Paris he buys 
equipment for the expedition from Lumi€re, 





Pathé, and other companies. From Naples they 
set sail on the S. S. Gascon for Mombasa, from 
where they will go by train to Nairobi, continu- 
ing from there with “fifty boys and safari 
outfit... .” (6/1/14) 

Throughout this period the diaries are full of 
references to Lady Mac. “Lady Mac made many 
purchases from hawkers.” (4/30/14) “Repaired 
Lady Mac’s Kodak.” (5/13/14) “Shopping etc. in 
morning for Lady Mac.” (5/21/14) “Up early & 
out with Lady Mac & Mr. Shelley, buying and 
making final arrangements.” (6/1/14) “Slept in 
Lady Mac’s tent last night.” (6/3/14) There is no 
further explanation of the last entry. 

The expedition includes a doctor with a 
somewhat Dickensian name—Dr. Dudgeon. He 
is soon very busy as practically everyone falls ill. 
Snitch has constant fevers and agonizing ab- 
dominal pains, but the work grinds on. One 
night, “was up with Syd Lydford nearly all the 
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time expecting a visit to our cave as we had 
elephant, rhino & lions all around us, who occa- 
sionally got our wind & set up an awful 
noise... . Lizards, bats & small snakes run & fly 
about in the cave & keep us company at night.” 
(10/31/14) Occasionally useful footage is ob- 
tained, including what Snitch later describes as 
“the first authentic motion picture of a charging 
lion.” In December they are back in Nairobi, 
developing and editing. 

But the strain has had its effect. There are 
arguments with Lady Mac—“showeries,” he calls 
them. A New Year’s Eve entry, written in 
Nairobi, tells us: “Not feeling at all happy today, 
cannot forget a few things said to me by Lady 
Mac last night. Joined party for New Year cele- 


An amusing and spritely cartoon of “Lady Mac” from the New York 
American of June 15, 1915. 
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brations for appearances only.” (12/31/14) Two 
weeks later: “Was cleaning & making up nega- 
tives in Lady Mac’s room when we had a misun- 
derstanding & led to words. I was not feeling at 
all well & in pain, lost my temper & grossly 
insulted her for which I feel an awful cad & dare 
not hope to be forgiven.” (1/15/15) Next day he 
apologizes, but a few days later Lady Mac de- 
cides to send him back to England. He sails from 
Mombasa around the Cape of Good Hope. The 
ship shifts course to avoid mine fields. World 
War I has begun; for the principal belligerents, 
areas of Africa are stakes in the struggle. 
Arriving home, he immediately has an ap- 
pendix operation. On the same day he notes 
that “Kinemacolor lost their appeal in the House 
of Lords today.” Meanwhile we gather that Lady 
Mac, who has gone back to New York with all 
the film, still owes him a substantial sum in un- 
paid salary. He writes and cables reminders, say- 
ing he is “absolutely broke,” but without results. 
After six weeks of these efforts he notes in the 
diary: “I have had no reply to my letter nor my 
last four cables sent to Lady Mackenzie in New 
York.” Snitch’s innumerable relatives (his father 
had fourteen children by three marriages) are 
furious and say he should go to New York to 
confront her and her backers, and his brother 
Archie offers him a loan for this purpose. Snitch 
books passage on the S. S. Adriatic, sailing from 
Liverpool. As he leaves, Maimie writes in his 
diary: “May God bless & bring you safely Home 
to your darling wee boys and ever faithful and 
loving wife Maimie.” (5/12/15) Two weeks later 
he has the first of several confrontations with 
Lady Mac. “Had a showery with Lady Mac re my 
affairs & ended with hot words & she accused 
me of coming to New York for the purpose of 
blackmailing her. I told her I wished a prompt 
settlement of her obligations to me.” (5/28/15) 
He also sees one of her backers, a Mr. Joyce. 
“He told me ... he had loaned Lady M a small 
fortune & refused to put up any more money as 
he saw no possible chance of getting it back, 
through her mismanagement.” (6/22/15) He 
also sees a lawyer and decides to bring suit if no 
settlement is reached. As this will take money, 
the Lady Mac pursuit is interspersed with job 
hunting. He sees a Mr. Wood at Essanay; calls 
on Universal, Eclair, Fox. “Took a streetcar to 
130th Street crossed on the Ferry and took 


another car to Fort Lee, where I walked up to 
the Solax factory.” (6/10/15)* He finds an old 
film acquaintance from England but no work. 
Another day: “called on Harold Ives & Co... 
later called on Gaumont’s then down to Fulton 
Street to see Mr. Hemmerts. Ret’'d home feeling 
dead beat & very tired.” (6/14/15) 

A fortunate circumstance comes to his aid. On 
June 7 Lady Mackenzie’s Big Game in Motion Pic- 
tures opens at the Lyceum Theatre on 45th 
Street near Times Square and is praised by sev- 
eral papers, with Snitch’s lion charge called “the 
sensation” of the film. He starts taking people 
“to see my pictures.” (6/9/15) Unfortunately 
newspaper attention goes entirely to Lady Mac- 
kenzie; neither the film nor any newspaper 
mentions Sintzenich, and she herself plays down 
the cameraman’s role. He was in no danger, she 
tells an interviewer. “The cameraman has always 
two armed boys to guard him.” She also says the 
film involved “four operators,” which causes 
Snitch to write indignant letters to the press, 
(6/16/15) apparently to no avail. 

Nevertheless he finds work. A Mr. Whipple, 
chief of Universal’s newsreel Animated Weekly, 
offers him a job as cameraman.° He accepts and 
goes into a whirlwind of “topical” assignments: a 
baby parade on Staten Island; a boat race at 
Poughkeepsie; an undertakers’ convention with 
a display of opulent new caskets. He is sent to 
City Island to film “ladies bathing suits in the 
European style, one piece costumes, tight-fitting 
to the figure without skirts, which they are try- 
ing to introduce into this country.” (7/9/15) A 
few days later he records that censors have ban- 
ned his film. He also films Harry K. Thaw on his 
acquittal for the murder of Stanford White; 
Bernarr Macfadden doing physical culture 
exercises; and, on the same day, “President Wil- 
son arriving in New York with his fiancee.” 
(10/8/15) Later he covers a lunch of the Ameri- 
can Defense Society, where “I had a very pleas- 
ant chat with Col. Roosevelt about Africa. .. .” 
(1/5/16) 

Meanwhile Universal suddenly asks him to 
help with studio production, and he is involved 
in an avalanche of fiction films. We get a glimpse 


A full-page advertisement for Universal's newsreel Animated 
Weekly, from the January 10, 1914, issue of Moving Picture 
World. 
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The Williamson submarine tube, 
which made it possible to take the first 


undersea motion pictures. 


The “photosphere” designed by John 
Ernest Williamson. 


of the speed with which short features are 
thrown together. In mid-September he begins 
work on Blood Heritage, directed by a Mr. Shaw, 
starring a Miss Gray. In mid-October he begins 
another film for Mr. Shaw in a new studio at 
Fort Lee, again with Miss Gray. On November 1 
he begins a third film, A Social Butterfly, and 
records doing thirty scenes in a day. This work is 








interspersed with newsreel assignments, and an 
offer from representatives of Henry Ford to 
serve as Cameraman on the Peace Ship about to 
sail for Europe—an offer canceled by Ford 
when he learns that Sintzenich is a British citi- 
zen. (11/2/15) 

His notes on Angel in the Attic, starring Flor- 
ence Lawrence, provide a revealing insight into 





studio production: “Everything ready for an 
early start with Miss Lawrence in a picture titled 
The Angel in the Attic. The set was up & I had 
apparatus all ready, but Miss L. on arriving about 
11 a.m. on reading the story refused to play the 
part, so nothing was done.” (2/26/16) Two days 
later he notes that Mr. Kelley, the director as- 
signed to the film, “did not put in an appearance 
today as he was home writing a script for Miss 
Lawrence.” (2/28/16) Two days later they are in 
production with the new script, although Flor- 
ence Lawrence again proves “very difficult to 
handle.” (3/1/16)® 

During these months Snitch works long hours 
daily, including Sundays. It has enabled him to 
cable money to Maimie in answer to her desper- 
ate pleas, but he is approaching exhaustion. On 
March 11, again summoned for Sunday work, 
he objects and is at once fired by Universal. He 
dares not tell Maimie. Mr. Kelley, his most re- 
cent director, sends him $100 to tide him over. 
As with previous disasters, the crisis brings an 
important new opportunity. 

John Ernest Williamson, a Scots immigrant 
descended from a line of seafaring Scotsmen, 
wants to reveal the wonders of the deep via 
underwater cinematography. In Nassau, 
Bahamas, he has constructed a “Williamson 
submarine”—actually, a windowed chamber 
reached through a long pipe projecting down- 
ward from a surface vessel. Photographic tests 
have been made from the chamber by his as- 
sociate Carl L. Gregory. Encouraged by their 
success, Williamson decides to exploit the device 
via a fiction film, comes to New York for a 
cinematographer, and hires Sintzenich. A diary 
entry (4/11/16) records that Snitch is to leave for 
Nassau within three days. By the end of the 
month he is making descents into the underwa- 
ter chamber and filming a “panorama of the 
ocean bottom” through its circular window, four 
feet in diameter. On shore he constructs a dark 
room and develops the tests. Within days they 
are shooting their feature, which involves un- 
derwater struggles over a treasure chest. 
“Scenes of Gardner & Barringer under water 
... B finds it and G comes over and they fight 
for it, G cutting what he thought to be B’s air 
pipe, which was his own & falls over dead.” 
Later Snitch gets “shark pictures—which turned 
out A-1.” He prepares the underwater footage 


Stills taken by Sintzenich during the production of The Submarine 
Eye in Nassau for John Ernest Williamson. A view of the ocean 
bottom, shot through the circular wind v of the underwater 
chamber, is followed by the discovery of a treasure chest. These stills 
were submitted to the Library in fulfillment of the copyright require- 
ment which at that time permitted stills to be deposited in lieu of a 
print of the film. 
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for tinting, sails for New York, returns to Nas- 
sau for additional footage, cables money to 
Maimie—who is “penniless”—and under great 
pressure starts editing the film, now entitled The 
Submarine Eye. He finally returns to New York 
on the Morro Castle, gets an offer from Vita- 
graph to go to Alaska, but turns it down. 
Euphoria surrounds the submarine project. He 
writes reassuringly to Maimie, “enclosing the 
comic section of the.Sunday American for the 
children.” (3/10/17) He begins running the 
film—nine reels long—for prospective buyers; 
works on titles for a Spanish version; runs the 
film “for the musicians.” (4/2/17) On May 27 The 
Submarine Eye opens in New York at the Liberty 
Theatre and scores a triumph. The theater is 
packed for weeks, according to The Moving Pic- 
ture World. The underwater shots win loud 
plaudits, and “the suspense is all that could be 
asked.” 

Williamson and his brother are “independ- 
ents” with no distribution setup, which means 
that success depends on selling “state rights” 
and other regional rights to various distributors. 
The New York premiere apparently brings a 
rush of such sales, and Snitch is kept busy pre- 
paring and sending out prints—to Minneapolis, 
Atlanta, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh; then to Lon- 
don, South Africa, and elsewhere. 

Snitch’s 1917 diary shows that he is usually 
getting only forty dollars a week when working, 
but he is surrounded by signs of rising fortune. 
In the midst of work on The Submarine Eye his 
lawsuit against Lady Grace Mackenzie comes up 
in City Court and is unopposed; Snitch gets a 
judgment for “$1909 & costs.” (5/10/17) He still 
has the problem of collecting, but we learn that 
Lady Mac has married a Mr. Frisbee, a Buffalo 
businessman who seems determined to end the 
feud. Frisbee offers Snitch $300 in cash, which 
Snitch accepts. (5/16/17) The settlement brings a 
complete change of atmosphere. Snitch gets a 
call from Lady Mac and has tea with the new- 
lyweds at the Astor. Mr. Frisbee engages Snitch 
for further editing of the African footage, to 
create a new feature film. They are all suddenly 
very friendly. Snitch accompanies Mr. Frisbee to 
Gimbels to look for a suit for Mr. Frisbee, but 
they do not find what he wants. Meanwhile the 
magician Harry Houdini gets in touch with 
Snitch and hires him to film various Houdini 


appearances including underwater escape acts 
performed at Westport, Connecticut, and Atlan- 
tic City, New Jersey, and a straitjacket escape 
performed while hanging upside down over a 
Times Square crowd. For months Snitch and 
Williamson are in constant touch with Houdini.* 
Beginning to feel secure and even flush, Snitch 
makes some purchases of his own: “purchased a 
silk hat and straw hat.” (6/14/17) “Purchased 
waist-coats, also to Whitehouse and Hardy for 
some shoes.” (6/15/17) Scientific American inter- 
views him about underwater cinematography. 
In the midst of this rising good fortune, 
Snitch receives one of the most severe jolts of his 
career. He gets a series of letters from Archie, 
the brother who loaned him money to pursue 
Lady Mac to New York. Archie has been ac- 
cused of making the loan to help Snitch escape 
military service in Britain and has been told that 
he himself will have to do military service unless 
Snitch returns to perform his duty. (3/17/17) 
Archie, like Snitch, has dependents and is ap- 
pealing the case. Snitch reassures Archie that he 
will not leave him in the lurch, but both wait 
with apprehension. In November Archie re- 
ports a new turn. The authorities now feel that 
if Snitch enlists in the United States—by now 
allied with Britain in the war—the case against 
Archie may be dropped.® Archie cables: “wIL 
CARRY WEIGHT IN APPEAL IF OFFICIALLY CABLED 
JOINED uP.” (11/24/17) Snitch acts swiftly. Within 
days he is in Washington visiting the Signal 
Corps; early in December, at the urging of 
Signal Corps personnel, he takes out first papers 
at the U.S. Supreme Court. On the day after 
Christmas he enters the Signal Corps as master 
signal electrician. Within days he is back in New 
York with official orders to organize a School of 
Military Cinematography at Columbia Univer- 
sity. The university offers space in the basement 
of Philosophy Hall for a “Cine Lab” (1/11/18) 
but Snitch rejects it because of steam pipes.'® He 
eventually gets space in Havemeyer Hall. Space 
for barracks is earmarked on the grounds of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine. By the end of 
January Snitch has outlined a curriculum, made 
estimates for equipment purchases, interviewed 
candidates for the school, and begun lectures on 
photography. (1/24/18) A “new reflex camera 
... entirely new novel & advanced departure,” 
rouses his excitement. (1/25/18) Victor Fleming, 





known to Snitch as cameraman for Douglas 
Fairbanks" and “an awfully good fellow,” joins 
the teaching staff and becomes head of the unit. 
(2/16/18) Soon both achieve the rank of second 
lieutenant. Between lectures and workshops the 
men drill and do semaphore practice on the 
football field at 116th Street. They meet “Ladies 
from Barnard College.” 

We learn that Maimie is having “a rotten time 

. through money troubles.” (5/3/18) Snitch 
manages to cable her seventy-five dollars. He 
himself falls ill and is rushed to a hospital— 
“coughed my heart out”—but is soon back in 
action. He selects eight men for immediate over- 
seas duty. 

In May a new development changes Snitch’s 
life. “Capt. Sears called me in his office, told me 
Congress had passed a bill whereby all friendly 
aliens in the Army can become Citizens im- 
mediately.” (5/18/18) Six men in the film 
unit—Bove, Dadetto, Lipsgar, Millstine, Mur- 
ray, and Sintzenich—are taken to City Hall and 
come back American citizens. In June the men 
are all taken to the Lyric Theatre to see the 
official U.S. war film Pershing’s Crusaders—which 
Snitch finds “very rotten.” (6/11/18) Meanwhile 
the war is moving to a climax and in August 
Snitch and others board the S. S. Leviathan 
(formerly the German Vaterland) at Hoboken 
and are off for Europe with 1,300 troops and a 
crew of 2,000. They land in France. 

It is not clear what expectations Snitch has 
had for overseas activity. If he expected combat 
photography, he is soon disillusioned. He 
spends weeks making “identification photos” of 
soldiers and “desk photos” of officers. Then, to 
his surprise, he is suddenly ordered to London, 
apparently for similar duty. He docks in South- 
ampton and phones Maimie; getting no answer, 
he boards a train for London. “Arrived home at 
8:30 to a very surprised little family who had no 
idea I was in England.” (9/30/18) A few days 
later he is again making “desk portraits” of 
officers and also documenting activities at U.S. 
camps, airfields, and hospitals in Britain. He 
also renews contact with Charles Urban and 
other Kinemacolor alumni. Then suddenly the 
war is over. London goes wild. Ten days later 
Snitch learns that he will be able to take Maimie 
and the children back to the United States. 

But first there are more official duties. He is 
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ordered to Dover to cover President Wilson’s 
arrival for the peace conferences. He and Victor 
Fleming accompany the presidential train to 
London and shoot the arrival in Downing 
Street. Snitch is also ordered to prepare photo- 
graphic equipment for a unit bound for Arch- 
angel to counter the Bolshevik revolution. He 
shoots more desk portraits, medal-pinning 
ceremonies, camps, and airfields and is pro- 
moted to first lieutenant. 

When he comes down with the. flu, “Maimie 
delights in rubbing me back & front with em- 
brocation & dope & insists on dabbing me with 
cotton wool. Feel like a stuffed owl.” In June the 
family finally boards the S. S. Plattsburgh at 
Liverpool. Maimie and the boys have a cabin but 
Snitch must bunk with the officers. “We were 
very disappointed ... but it is a Navy rule.” 
There are “beaucoup babies and beaucoup 
squalls.” (6/4/19) 

The Sintzeniches arrive in New York almost 
penniless. The next day Snitch is paid off and 
discharged, and they pay fifty dollars as the first 
month’s rent on an apartment at 189 Claremont 
Avenue—near Snitch’s old haunts at Columbia 
University and also a short walk to the Fort Lee 
ferry. Lady Mac promptly invites them all to 
dinner and they have a “very happy evening” 
with the Frisbees. Meanwhile Snitch is scurrying 
around film offices, trying to pick up where he 
left off. He learns that Williamson is in Nassau. 
He accepts a short assignment in Chicago, and 
while there gets a wire that Williamson wants 
him in Nassau. Snitch wires Williamson that he 
is available “for the duration of the picture at 
$125 per week.” Williamson agrees to the terms. 

At the time Snitch entered the Signal Corps, 
he had reason to believe he was moving toward 
the top of his profession. But to resume the rise 
was not easy. A cloud hung over the effort. 
Hollywood is seldom mentioned in the 
Sintzenich diaries of 1919 to 1922, although the 
westward tide was the root of his problems. It is 
as though he was reluctant to face the fact that 
he might now be in the wrong place. 

On the other hand, he had reasons for staying. 
He had had success here, and enough activity 
remained to provide constant hope. And the 
Sintzeniches soon had other attachments to the 
area. They moved to Tenafly and then En- 
glewood, both convenient to Fort Lee. Snitch 
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took up gardening. They were a family again 
and anxious to feel settled. 

The new Williamson project—centering on 
sharks and using Eastman’s Panchromatic film 
(Sintzenich’s first mention of this product, not 
yet in commercial distribution but available 
experimentally)—lasts six weeks, and he is back 
in New York calling on Metro, Fox, Famous 
Players, Selznick, and Solax. The next three 
years are a kaleidoscope of jobs, mostly of short 
duration, involving a cataract of names, known 
and unknown, and films, most of which are long 
forgotten. An unnamed film starring Elsie 
Janis—“a very difficult subject to light’—with 
location work in Tarrytown; “took scenes of 
Miss Janis driving a car at 60 m.p.h. round the 
fountain in a circle.” (9/25/19) For Selznick, Out 
of the Night starring Olive Thomas, who is men- 
tioned in a later diary as having died in Paris of 
“mercurial poisoning.” Snitch is first camera, 
but a few days later he is second camera to 
Henry Cronjager, shooting Greater than Fame 
with Elaine Hammerstein, directed by Alan 
Crosland.” (11/4/19) The following month he is 
first camera again in the Selznick film The 
Woman God Sent, with Zeena Keefe, filmed at the 
Biograph studio and directed by Larry Trimble, 
whom Snitch finds “quite a comedian.” He 
shoots an unnamed biblical film in Fort Lee (i/ 
31/20), and Fox hires him for a location stint at a 
New Jersey iron mine, sometimes working 400 
feet down in ankle-deep water, for a film star- 
ring Margaret Clayton. “At the mine we took 
scenes of Miss Clayton on horseback catching 
the rope ladder dropped from a blimp & climb- 
ing up. ... Photographed 51 scenes.” (3/28/20) 
Snitch also works on an episode of the serial 
Fantomas, and films Pearl White in A Virgin Ro- 
mance when her regular cameraman is off for 
Yom Kippur. (9/21/20) 

Most of these assignments are brief. They in- 
volve unlimited hours and intermittent pay. 
Two or more cameramen are often “cranking” 
side by side, but sometimes they work simulta- 
neously on different scenes. A cameraman may 
supervise laboratory work, or edit, or even act; 
in one film Snitch is handed a robe and becomes 
a judge. His earnings sometimes rise to $175 a 
week but often fall much lower. The period 
might have been a disaster except for one major 
success, the Fox film Over the Hill to the Poor 


House."* 

Work on this began in April 1920 under the 
direction of Harry Millarde and occupied Snitch 
on a daily basis until the premiere on September 
17. The star of the film was Mrs. Mary Carr." 
Throughout this time, the diary reflects rising 
enthusiasm. 

We get glimpses of the elusive William Fox. 
“At the studio by 9:15 & was ready to crank at 
9:30. Took scenes with Mrs. Carr and Mr. Sulli- 
van. Mr. Fox came up and kidded Mr. Millarde 
about the musicians (two), cello and violin. He 
asked whether it was the actors or cameraman 
who needed the music.” (5/17/20) Snitch learns 
from Mr. Millarde that Fox is “very happy with 
my photography.” 

In various diary entries, Sintzenich mentions 
working on “double exposures” or “visions.” “In 
the studio making double exposures with Mrs. 
Carr and her two daughters.” (5/19/20) 

One day, at the end of a day of shooting, Mrs. 
Carr offers Sintzenich a ride in her taxi, since 
she lives close to the Fort Lee ferry. Later she 
and five of her six children visit the Sintzeniches 
in Englewood. Snitch sometimes refers to her as 
“Mother Carr.” He now has a “standing invita- 
tion” for the uptown rides. Snitch mentions 
bringing in baskets of lettuce and cherries for 
Mrs. Carr. They sometimes eat their lunch to- 
gether at the studio. The friendship leads to a 
curious encounter. Mr. Carr—previously 
unmentioned—visits the studio and in a “very 
abrupt manner” requests that Snitch no longer 
have lunch with Mrs. Carr “or be in her com- 
pany at any time.” Snitch comments: “Poor old 
soul has evidently a screw loose.” (7/16/20) 

There are repeated references to William 
Fox’s growing enthusiasm. In July he presses 
Millarde to finish the film “this week.” On Au- 
gust 10 they work all night—till 5:30 a.m. Snitch 
gets home at 7:30 a.m. Then he learns that Fox 
has “taken the picture away from Mr. Millarde” 
and is making final touches himself. Snitch is 
kept busy in September making “inserts.” Fox 
has him “double-expose” the title Over the Hill to 
the Poor House over an old shawl. (9/16/20) The 
film opens the following day at the Astor 
Theatre. 

There is “not one dry eye in the house.” 
There are fine reviews. For weeks the Astor 
displays a “House Sold Out” sign. (10/31/20) 





Sintzenich has a “photographed by” credit and 
gets numerous congratulations. He gets an offer 
from another company but declines it, feeling 
he is “well fixed with the Fox Co.” He has reason 
to think so, but the film is so successful that Fox 
decides to move his operations to the West 
Coast. After Over the Hill to the Poor House, Hol- 
lywood becomes the center of Fox production. 
In the end Sintzenich’s moment of glory con- 
tributes to his economic dilemma. 

References to flagging New York activity have 
already peppered the diary. “Things in general 
seem very slack.” (3/18/20) As he renews the job 
hunt he notes: “Another day of waiting and 
watching. ... There is absolutely nothing doing 
anywhere.” (2/8/20) There are rumors of activity 
in the offing, but most peter out. 

Throughout these months the remaining 
cameramen increasingly band together. Snitch 
has mentioned joining a Society of Motion Pic- 
ture Craftsmen, to which he has paid a twenty- 
five-dollar initiation fee, (9/15/19) but a few 
months later he becomes a member of the 
United Society of Cinematographers. (5/5/20) 
He describes a meeting at which they learn of 
demands being made by laboratory workers for 
a 50 percent wage increase, (6/7/20) and another 
meeting at which a spokesman for the Interna- 


Sintzenich with his camera and part 
of the cast and crew of Over the Hill 
to the Poor House, including Mary 
Carr (the second lady from the right, 
with the fruitful hat) who lived to be 
ninety-nine. Courtesy of his son, 
Cedric H. Sintzenich. 


tional Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees 
talks on “unionism.” (11/1/20) Soon afterwards 
Snitch joins a new organization, the Motion Pic- 
ture Photographers Association, paying sixty- 
five dollars to cover initiation and three months’ 
dues. This group becomes the focus of his activ- 
ity. He designs a union emblem with the slogan 
“honesty, integrity, ability.” (11/27/20) The 
diary indicates that Snitch is moving into a lead- 
ership position. He rents quarters for the group. 
(2/4/21) An attorney helps them frame contract 
objectives. (3/16/21) They also hold craft meet- 
ings, at one of which Edward J. Steichen talks to 
them on “What’s the Matter with the Movies.” 
(4/2/21) 

The group is small—apparently some 
twenty-four members. Snitch mentions sending 
out twenty-four special delivery letters to sum- 
mon members to a meeting, at which fifteen 
members appear. There is no indication of what 
takes place but Snitch gets home at 1:30 a.m. 

The group is referred to as a “union” but also 
as “the club.” “Was at the club & all the members 
who are at liberty turned up during the day.” It 
is a base for job hunting, exchange of informa- 
tion, and messages. One gathers that the show 
of militancy heartens the group, but that there is 
little they can do for themselves in a shrinking 
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market. And while they share problems, they 
are also competitors for the same dwindling 
jobs. At one point Snitch confides to his diary: “I 
have grave doubts as to the honour and integrity 
of one of our members. . . .” (3/16/21) 

In the determination to hang on, a factor 
must have been David Wark Griffith—at least, 
for many in the group. While whole studios 
moved west, he had done the reverse. Proclaim- 
ing his disenchantment with Hollywood, he had 
established his own studio at Mamaroneck. His 
presence had immense symbolic significance for 
the New York film colony, giving hope to Snitch 
and others. 

The diaries had already mentioned various 
attempts to contact the Griffith studio. Early in 
1921—on the heels of Over the Hill to the Poor 
House—Snitch has visited a Wynne Jones at the 
Griffith office and been “graciously” received. A 
few months later: “Met Mr. Billy Bitzer for the 
first time today and had quite a talk with him.” 
(5/3/21)"* A Mr. Lloyd, also of the Griffith office, 
promises him a tryout if they need an “extra 
camera.” (5/6/21) During the following months 
these contacts seem to be leading to action. 
Lloyd asks him “to call around about May 5.” 
(4/27/22) Lloyd then introduces him to Henrik 
Sartov, who has become Griffith’s leading 
cameraman. Visiting the Griffith studio, Snitch 
has a three-hour talk with Sartov and is intro- 
duced to Griffith himself. (6/1/22) But later he 
learns that nothing has been settled; in fact, “the 
project” has been postponed. 

All this is interspersed with further spasmodic 
jobs—most of them unrewarding. The Lady 
Mackenzie saga makes a reappearance, by no 
means the last. Work on the African footage has 
yielded a new feature film titled Heart of Africa, 
in which Sintzenich is credited with the photog- 
raphy. Mr. Frisbee says it will premiere in Buf- 
falo early in May. The Frisbees now want him to 
shoot a follow-up film on St. Andros Island, 
near Nassau, about the life and habits of flamin- 
gos. Snitch agrees, and in August he sets up 
camp on the island, builds a blind, and in all- 
night vigils gradually moves it closer. He is “bit- 
ten by millions of mosquitoes” and returns with 
“a dozen huge boils on left leg.” He feels very 
sick and is increasingly worried about his health. 
Diary entries have mentioned painful piles and 
a suspicion of stomach ulcers. His 1922 earnings 


are only $2,559. 

Inserted into the diary at November 5, 1922, 
is a strange memento—a crayon-decorated card 
from one of the Sintzenich boys. “From Bub- 
bles. Daddy will get work. God will give Him it.” 

Late in December he hears that Sartov has 
“picked me to go South with the Griffith Co.” 
But Christmas passes without further word. 
Then, on January 3, the summons comes. 

The diaries covering Sintzenich’s work with 
Griffith, 1923 to 1926, will be studied minutely 
by Griffith scholars. They involve five silent fea- 
tures: The White Rose (1923), America (1924), Isn’t 
Life Wonderful? (1924), Sally of the Sawdust 
(1925), and That Royle Girl (1926). They contain 
fascinating glimpses of the master at work. 
There is room here to mention only a few as- 
pects of Griffith that are illuminated by the 
diaries. 

They constantly reflect the wide awe that 
Griffith still commands throughout these years. 
He is always “Mr. Griffith” or “the Governor.” 
On train trips he may play poker with actors and 
cameramen but an “invisible barrier” surrounds 
him. President and Mrs. Harding come to visit 
him on location. Reporters besiege him. And he 
speaks on the radio with an eloquence and reso- 
nance that prompt Maimie to say: “A man who 
can talk like that—no wonder he can make 
films.” 

On the other hand, the diaries offer evidence 
of Griffith’s mounting financial problems, his 
gradual loss of artistic independence, and finally 
the slippage in his industry status. 

At the start of 1923 there is no hint of the 
decline. And Snitch’s entry into the inner circle 
has the quality of initiation ritual. 

The January 3 summons to Mamaroneck, 
which reaches him in town, tells him to bring his 
camera. “Went home got the apparatus & took 
the 2:28 from 125th St. Arrived at the studio in 
a snowstorm. Loaded up & took my first shot, 
close up, of Miss Marsh.'* Continued working 
until 8 o'clock. Caught the B&W [Boston & 
Westchester] 8:40 train from Larchmont & got 
home at 10 o’clock. Everybody feeling much 
happier tonight with the bright prospects in 
view for me.” However, not a word has been 
said to him all day about his status. He has no 
idea whether he has actually become a Griffith 
cameraman; and if so, at what salary. (1/3/23) 





Next day the same ritual is repeated. Long 
hours of shooting with “Miss Marsh & Mr. 
Novello.”'” Then they all sit down and look at 
scenes from Way Down East, Intolerance, and Or- 
phans of the Storm, and discuss lighting problems. 
No word to Snitch about his status. Next day, 
the same story. They shoot from early morning 
till 8 p.m. Snitch writes in his diary: “Things in 
general going along about the same, but nothing 
definite has been arranged with me, as to 
whether I am satisfactory etc. & no mention as 
to terms etc.” (1/5/23) Next day he again shoots 
from morning until 8 p.M., then has dinner with 
Sartov and others, after which they all go to the 
projection room and look at five reels of the new 
footage—“I am happy to say mine was as good 
as the rest”—after which Mr. Griffith has a print 
of Little Lord Fauntleroy, with Mary Pickford, run 
off for further discussions about lighting. Snitch 


D. W. Griffith talking over his film, America, with Col. J. Hamil- 
ton Hawkins, the commandant of Fort Myer, Virginia. On horse- 
back is the then Maj. Jonathan M. Wainwright who led the cavalry 
in a charge for the film. November 1, 1923. Prints and Photo- 
graphs Division, Library of Congress. 


finally catches an 11:30 p.m. train and gets home 
long after midnight. He still has no word of 
clarification. (1/7/23) 

All this goes on for four more days, including 
a twelve-hour Sunday stint during which 
Griffith “is in a cheerful mood .. . singing most 
of the time between shots,” and Sartov does 
“some beautiful lighting ... of which I made 
notes.” (1/7/23) Finally, on January 12—his 
tenth day of work—Snitch is informed that he is 
hired—“which is the best news I have had in 
years.” (1/12/23) His salary, $175 per week, is 
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less than he had hoped for and expected; but 
when told he will be paid between films, as a 
regular member of the company, he is de- 
lighted. 

The following day is Sunday, and a day off. 
“The Telegraph had an item re myself being with 
DWG which was written in by Maimie & headed 
‘The Faithful Wife.” (1/14/23) On Monday 
Snitch buys a suit. 

The film on which they have been working, 
The White Rose, is to have four cameramen for 
the location work in the New Orleans area: 
Henrik Sartov, Billy Bitzer, Hal Sintzenich, and 
Frank Diem. The situation seems to keep them 
all on edge, basking in the master’s occasional 
praise. Griffith apparently tries to dole this out 
evenhandedly, but in a way that must unnerve 
others. During work at New Iberia, Snitch writes 
with apparent pleasure: “They had been work- 
ing already four days on the location when Mr. 
Griffith asked me if I could [do] any better setup 
than the one they were using. Took a tour 
around & set up in the opposite direction & 
when Mr. Griffith saw it he called Mr. Bitzer & 
Mr. Sartov & told them that I had found a far 
better way than any they had used.” (2/14/23)'® 

Bits of praise sometimes come indirectly via 
Carol Dempster. During work on America Snitch 
notes: “Miss Dempster told me she saw a lot of 
the film run off last night & said I had a number 
of beautiful shots, complimenting me on them.” 
She tells him DWG was pleased with them.'® 

The rivalry between cameramen sometimes 
involved lighting. Snitch at first admired Sartov 
but eventually got exasperated with Sartov’s 
“backlighting everything.” He also objected to 
Sartov’s determination to mix sunlight with ar- 
tificial light. Isn’t Life Wonderful?, a film about 
Germany during its runaway inflation, was shot 
partly on location there. A scene of “Hans & 
Inga drawing the cart & being stopped & ques- 
tioned by a gang of hungry ruffians” was shot on 
a sunny day in woods near Potsdam. Sartov 
called for “lights to travel with the camera. I 
could not stand that hokum any longer so let 
out.” Snitch considered reflectors not only 
adequate but preferable. He apparently lost the 
debate. “Worked all day in beautiful weather, 
but I by no means liked the camera shots picked 
by the Governor... .” A week later the diary 
entries are still agitating the matter. “Some day 


somebody is going to wake up and maybe it will 
be me.” (8/18/24) 

Snitch is condescending toward Billy Bitzer in 
matters of lighting. During work on a Lionel 
Barrymore scene for America, “Billy fooled 
about with the lights not knowing what he was 
doing half the time & it was after 1 o’clock as 
usual before we started shooting.” (12/19/23) 
Several passages suggest an edginess toward 
Bitzer. “Tried to get the $15 Billy owed me but 
as expected was out of luck.” (3/1/24) Later 
Bitzer tries to sell him a “number board.” (11/4/ 
25) 

A Griffith habit illuminated by the diaries is 
the continuation of shooting long after initial 
showings. The White Rose was shown in New 
London, Connecticut, and Montclair, New Jer- 
sey, in mid-May 1923, after which there was 
much reshooting and a complete revision of the 
ending. The New York premiere was on May 22 
at the Lyric Theatre but two days later Snitch 
was shooting retakes of Ivor Novello including 
“one at the cigar counter & one in Ball Room.” 
(5/24/23) On some of the later pictures this 
process went on for weeks. 

On February 10, 1924, Snitch mentions a 
showing of America in South Norwalk, Connec- 
ticut. On the same day he is shooting scenes for 
its Valley Forge sequence in nearby Westches- 
ter, impelled by the arrival of ideal blizzard 
weather for “the men in bare feet in the snow 
trying to pull the big wagon.” (2/10/24) The 
Battle of Princeton is shot the following day, in 
time to be included four days later in a showing 
in Danbury, Connecticut, when Snitch is shoot- 
ing Washington’s inauguration. Two days later 
they are remaking “the stockade scenes.” On the 
day of the New York premiere, February 21, 
Snitch is still doing close-ups of Carol Dempster, 
and during the following week does retakes of 
“Miss Dempster & Hamilton” and new “stock- 
ade scenes with 30 extras.” 

The diary passages dealing with America pro- 
vide glimpses of Griffith as an organizer of mas- 
sive action. Most of the film was shot in 
Westchester County, although “inserts” were 
later taken at landmarks in Boston, Washington, 
and elsewhere. Major photography began on 
August 23, 1923, and continued at a backbreak- 
ing pace. Snitch apparently shuttled between 
second-unit comedy sequences directed by a Mr. 





Noble and spectacle shots directed by Griffith 
himself. “Over at the studio by 9:30. Worked in 
the studio with Mr. Noble until noon when Mr. 
Griffith sent for me on location. Worked with 
him all afternoon taking Paul Revere’s ride.” 
They try to get the horse to jump over a creek 
but fail. The day’s entry concludes: “Under- 
stand Mr. Noble had a poor time with his col- 
ored people & the water stuff, the women refus- 
ing to go under in the baptismal scenes.” (9/2/ 
23) 

Much battle action was filmed in the wooded 
hills around Brewster and Somers, Westchester 
County, New York, where hundreds of extras 
were assembled. “Most of the extras are housed 
in barns & tents, about 30 cots to a tent, and the 
mess tent accommodating one half while the 
hotel dining room the other. The whole Co. is 
run like a military camp.” A National Guard 
unit and state police help out. A bugle blows 
“reveille” at 6 A.M. and “mess” at 6:45 a.m. Loca- 
tion work is scheduled for 7:30 a.m. (9/20/23) 

During an “attack on the stockade by Indians 
& British soldiers & the burning of the build- 
ings,” thirteen cameramen grind simulta- 
neously. (9/24/23) We gather that Pathé news- 
reel cameramen sometimes join them to cover 
large actions. A battle sequence involving 500 
extras takes a whole day to prepare. “We even- 
tually took the battle scene about 5 o’clock & had 
to retake it as the Colonials used the wrong 
flag.” (9/25/23) On a later day a gunner’s hand is 
blown off by a premature explosion. (10/2/23) 

One day Griffith summons Snitch to help plan 
camera deployment for a battle sequence. 
Griffith is mounted, while Snitch trots along on 
foot; in this fashion they cover several miles. 
Snitch’s reaction to the episode is satisfaction 
that he was able to keep up with Griffith. (9/21/ 
23) 

Snitch and others have bouts with flu but the 
work continues at a grueling pace, seven days a 
week, often until midnight. Occasionally Snitch 
misses his last train and sleeps in a studio dress- 
ing room. A few times Griffith sends him home 
in his limousine. 

A Sunday entry: “Worked hard until after 
midnight when the crowd went home but Mr. 
G. asked me to stay & work in the ‘White House’ 
in case Sartov caved in, as he was sick.” Snitch 
gets home at 2 a.m. (2/17/24) The following day 
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they do Valley Forge close-ups, scenes at Wash- 
ington’s headquarters, and other shots. “I took 
the last close-up with Miss Dempster at 1 a.m. 
Mr. Sutch made inserts with Billy Bitzer and 
Joe. When we finished the Governor told us we 
could ‘go to the movies’ but not to stay out late.” 
(2/18/24) 

The New York premiere is three days later; 
Maimie buys a new gown for the occasion. The 
diary summarizes reactions: “The first half was 
tremendously received, but the crowd was evi- 
dently disappointed with the second.” (2/21/24) 
A few critics considered it a Griffith master- 
piece, particularly in its battle sequences. But 
there was criticism of the long explanatory sub- 
titles. And there was no stampede to the box 
office. 

The most poignant aspects of the diaries on 
the Griffith years are the gradual unfolding of 
his financial situation and the erosion of his 
standing in the industry. We see him still getting 
worshipful attention, but the ground is clearly 
crumbling under his feet. 

After completion of The White Rose, Sintzenich 
is surprised to receive notice that he will be laid 
off until the next film. He points out to Griffith 
that he was promised payment between pic- 
tures, and that his salary—$175 a week—was 
predicated on this. Griffith seems troubled, says 
he does not wish to lose Sintzenich, and that “I 
would be kept on salary between pictures.” 
(6/2/23) On the strength of this assurance, the 
Sintzeniches move from Englewood to an 
apartment in Pelham, not far from the Griffith 
studio. 

But Griffith, deeply in debt and carrying a 
huge studio overhead, needs a success on the 
scale of The Birth of a Nation—or at least of Way 
Down East—to stay afloat, and his staff becomes 
painfully aware of this. Toward the end of the 
work on America they are asked to hold their 
checks “until after the end of the picture, so as 
to help Mr. Griffith with his terrific expenses.” 
(12/19/23) At the time of the premiere, the 
studio is also four weeks in arrears in the issuing 
of salary checks. The mixed reaction at the 
premiere becomes doubly ominous. A week 
later Snitch is asked to come to the office, and is 
told they are “shutting down & would have to 
dispense with my services until the next pic- 
ture.” Snitch is not surprised. The diary even 
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expresses appreciation for “the manner in 
which it was done.” (2/29/24) 

Three months later he hears that Griffith has 
chosen him to go to Germany on a new film, 
eventually titled Isn’t Life Wonderful? A deal with 
Adolf Zukor of Paramount—it has been de- 
scribed as “an undercover deal”?°—apparently 
made this project possible. But Griffith has 
mortgaged his future to Paramount to stave off 
disaster. Snitch is told he will get $175 a week 
while in Germany, but $200 thereafter. (6/30/ 
24) As the company sails for Germany aboard 
the S. S. George Washington, Griffith seems in a 
good mood again, but on the return trip he is 
seldom seen, and the group is troubled. In 
Mamaroneck the work on Isn’t Life Wonderful? is 
resumed, in sets built to match the German loca- 
tions. 

A diary entry records: “Received my cheque 
today but not the promised increase.” (9/30/24) 
Snitch raises the question at the company office 
but gets evasive answers. As the shooting of Isn’t 
Life Wonderful? is completed, Snitch again goes 
off the payroll, but is promised he will positively 
be on the next picture. (12/8/24) 

But the final checks for Isn’t Life Wonderful? 
are only partial payments, accompanied by 
promissory notes. Sintzenich has problems at 
the bank with Griffith’s notes. At the bank a Mr. 
Hendriks tells him he wants “to investigate DW 
& asked me to fill out a form.” (1/29/25) 

But Griffith is again able to launch a new 
film—Sally of the Sawdust, with Carol Dempster, 
W. C. Fields, Alfred Lunt, and others—to be 
made for Paramount. Griffith's Mamaroneck 
studio is sold; the new film will be shot at the 
Paramount studios, with Griffith as a 
Paramount staff employee. When Snitch in- 
quires about his own status, with a reminder that 
Griffith promised he would be on the film, 
Snitch is told: “Mr. Griffith has no right to make 
promises.” (2/18/25) 

Nevertheless Snitch gets an offer from 
Paramount—$150 a week. He is furious but ac- 
cepts; he continues with Griffith both on Sally of 
the Sawdust and That Royle Girl—a story Griffith 
has tried to reject. (7/16/25) But the old aura is 
gone. Snitch quotes one of the Sintzenich boys, 
after a family visit to the studio: “Mr. Griffith is 
awfully quiet, he is always thinking of something 
else.” (11/9/24) 


With the completion of That Royle Girl—again 
with Carol Dempster and W. C. Fields—Snitch 
asks Griffith what he thinks will be next. “DW 
said he did not know whether there would be 
any next.” (1/6/26) 

Two weeks later Snitch writes in his diary: 
“Things are certainly dead & from all accounts, 
with several companies packing up and going to 
California, it looks bad for New York.” (1/20/26) 
A few months later Snitch himself is heading 
west. 


Postscripts 

Snitch has heard that Lady Mac has married 
again, but it apparently has not worked out. 
During work on Isn’t Life Wonderful? she calls 
Snitch and wants to see him. He visits her at the 
Netherland Hotel. She asks him to lend her 
$500, which Snitch feels unable to do. We pres- 
ently learn that Mr. Frisbee has also remarried. 
He engages Snitch for a new task: to remove 
from Heart of Africa all scenes showing Lady 
Mackenzie.”! 

After That Royle Girl Snitch has a try at inde- 
pendent production, shooting a low-budget 
comedy short about a dog, titled A Short Tail. It 
wins him a contract for a series of such “novelty 
films” to be shot in Hollywood and released 
through Paramount. The first is well re- 
ceived—Snitch has the satisfaction of seeing it at 
Grauman’s Egyptian Theatre—but on sub- 
sequent films Snitch disagrees with his backers 
and the project comes to a halt. Then Snitch 
falls ill and has major surgery, after which he is 
nursed back to health in Hollywood by none 
other than “Mother Carr” of Over the Hill to the 
Poor House. There is no mention of what has 
happened to Mr. Carr. 

Returning to Maimie, Snitch gets an offer 


Sintzenich’s diary entry for August 20, 1968, which reads in part: 
“About 2:30 Mrs. Garretson arrived with Mr. and Mrs. Erik Bar- 
nouw. He is with Columbia University Press. They live in Larch- 
mont TE 4-8715. He is interested in the early movies and we had a 
long and very pleasant conversation. Mrs. Barnouw chatted with 
Mrs. Garretson and Maimie. He admired Cede’s Indian Heads. He 
is sending me a book he wrote on India... .” 

This meeting was when the present author first learned about the 
existence of the diaries, which eventually led to the Library acquiring 
them. Sintzenich Diaries, Manuscript Division, Library of 
Congress. 





Tuesday, August 20, 1968 


233rd day — 133 days to follow 
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from Eastman Kodak, which wants to send him 
to India to introduce Panchromatic film there. 
He spends two years, 1928 to 1930, in India, 
building laboratories, training technicians, and 
indoctrinating major Indian film directors in the 
use of Panchromatic. When he leaves, Pan- 
chromatic film is “selling like wildfire.” 

Later he is engaged by Carveth Wells, lecturer 
and explorer, to accompany him as cinematog- 
rapher on a 6,000-mile journey through the 


Soviet Union, and later through other countries. 
After that he joins the Commission on Cartog- 
raphy of the Pan American Institute of Geog- 
raphy and History, and stays with it for twenty 
years. 

Thus a career in cinematography comes to a 
gradual close. But the diary habit is strong and 
entries continue, though in the end they may say 
little more than: “With Maimie, watched the Ed 
Sullivan Show.” 


NOTES 


1. Upton Sinclair, Upton Sinclair Presents William Fox (Los 
Angeles: Sinclair, 1933), p. 59. 

2. For Urban’s role in the British film world and his 
troubles over Kinemacolor, see especially Rachael Low and 
Roger Manvell, The History of the British Film, 1896-1906 
(London: Allen & Unwin, 1948); Rachael Low, The History of 
the British Film, 1906-1914 (London: Allen & Unwin, 1949); 
and Rachael Low, The History of the British Film, 1914-1918 
(London: Allen & Unwin, 1950). Although British usage 
would call for “colour,” Urban followed American usage 
with “Kinemacolor.” 

3. Low, British Film, 1914-1918, lists a London Film 
Company that operated from 1913 to 1921, and a Union 
Film Publishing Company that operated from 1912 to 1914 
using a converted skating rink as its studio. 

4. Founded in Flushing, New York, in 1910, the Solax 
Company moved to Fort Lee in 1912 and was prominent 
throughout the teens. See Paul C. Spehr, The Movies Begin: 
Making Movies in New Jersey, 1887-1920 (Newark: Newark 
Museum, 1977), pp. 80-84. 

5. Launched in 1913, the Universal newsreel continued 
under various names until 1967. U. K. Whipple was one of 
its first three cameramen. Raymond Fielding, The American 
Newsreel, 1911-1967 (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1972), p. 105. 

6. At first known only as “the Biograph Girl,” Florence 
Lawrence defected to the IMP Company under her own 
name—a key event in the rise of the “star system.” 

7. The Moving Picture World (June 9 and 16, 1917). John 
Ernest Williamson’s pioneering work in underwater photog- 
raphy is recounted by him in his autobiography: John Ernest 
Williamson, Twenty Years under the Sea (Boston: T. R. Hale, 
1944). 

8. The Houdini 1920 feature film Terror Island had an 
underwater climax involving a treasure chest (the heroine 
was locked in it but was rescued by Houdini), which may 
have owed something to the Williamson-Sintzenich associa- 
tion. 


9. The United States had declared war on April 6, 1917. 

10. The space was later used by Edwin Armstrong for the 
invention of frequency modulation. 

11. Better known to a later generation as director of The 
Wizard of Oz and Gone with the Wind, both released in 1939. 

12. Alan Crosland later played a role in the advent of 
sound as director of Don Juan (1926) and The Jazz Singer 
(1927). 

13. “It cost $100,000 to make, and netted over 
$3,000,000.” Sinclair, Upton Sinclair Presents William Fox, p. 
59. 

14. Mary Carr (1874-1973) scored a success in 1919 in 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch and went on to decades of 
mother roles, including a role in Friendly Persuasion (1956). 
She has been described as “the archetypal white-haired old 
mother.” Leslie Halliwell, The Filmgoer’s Companion (New 
York: Hill and Wang, 1977), p. 129. 

15. J. G. Wilhelm (“Billy”) Bitzer was D. W. Griffith’s 
chief cameraman during his rise to fame and worked on The 
Birth of a Nation, Intolerance, Way Down East, and most other 
major Griffith works. 

16. Mae Marsh had appeared in Griffith’s Man’s Genesis, 
The Birth of a Nation, and Intolerance. The new film, The White 
Rose, was her final Griffith appearance. 

17. Actor and songwriter, composer of the World War I 
success “Keep the Home Fires Burning,” Ivor Novello im- 
pressed Griffith with his resemblance to Richard Barthel- 
mess, with the result that Griffith brought him to the United 
States. 

18. Karl Brown, an earlier Griffith cameraman, described 
the competitive atmosphere among cameramen working 
with the master. The advent of Sartov, who specialized in 
misty close-ups, had “burned Bitzer to a crisp, which was 
what Griffith wanted,” according to Brown. “But that was 
Griffith’s way. Keep everybody in hot competition with any 
and all possible rivals.” Karl Brown, Adventures with D. W. 
Griffith (New York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 1973), pp. 
205-7. 





19. Carol Dempster, pretty but with limited talent, ap- 
peared in a number of Griffith features during the last 
decade of the silent era. Griffith seemed determined to turn 
her into “another Lillian Gish or Mae Marsh.” William K. 
Everson, American Silent Film (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1978), p. 180. 

20. For the complex maneuvers see Robert M. Hender- 
son, D. W. Griffith: His Life and Work (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1972), pp. 246-53. 
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21. Referring to the success of Heart of Africa, Kevin 
Brownlow writes: “Lady Grace Mackenzie was hailed as the 
first woman ever to penetrate so far into the jungle and was 
said to have outdone Rainey and Roosevelt. Mackenzie 
Camp in Kenya was named after her. But she ran into 
financial trouble, and both her business management and 
her title came under suspicion. A lawsuit ended her coura- 
geous but brief excursion into pictures.” Kevin Brownlow, 
The War, the West, and the Wilderness (New York: Knopf, 
1979), p. 415. 





Frame by Frame 


Scandinavian Film Reconstruction 


by Gosta Werner 


For many years films produced before 1920 
were not considered worthy of study from a 
scientific or artistic viewpoint. Their techniques 
were considered crude, and their content, 
primitive. The story lines and cinematography 
were thought to be too unsophistica.ed to pre- 
sent developed character or visual studies. 
Therefore, very few realized that these early 
films would one day be recognized as the pre- 
cursors of a new and important genre. How- 
ever, with the immense development of pictorial 
communication and the heightening of visual 





Gosta Werner is a Swedish film historian and specialist on 
the films of Mauritz Stiller and Victor Sjéstrém. He is also a 
screen writer, film director and producer, and associate pro- 
fessor of motion picture arts and sciences at the University 
of Stockholm. 

During more than thirty years of filmmaking he has 
worked in the United States, Canada, Africa, the Middle 
East, and the Far East and produced several experimental 
films, many documentaries, and half a dozen feature films, 
for which he has been honored at Cannes, Venice, Edin- 
burgh, and other international film festivals. 

He was the first Scandinavian to write a dissertation on a 
film subject and has since written and compiled several 


books and bibliographies on the history and theory of 


Swedish and European film, on Mauritz Stiller, and on film 
plots, production, and direction. 


consciousness on the part of film viewers in the 
twentieth century, films are now appreciated as 
a great medium for mass communication, as 
well as an art form. We are fortunate to have 
records which permit us to discover how this 
medium was born and how it developed step by 
step—technically, psychologically, and so- 
cially—exerting a broad influence and finally 
finding its way into the domain of the arts. It was 
to trace this history for Swedish and Danish 
films that in 1971 I embarked upon a project to 
restore some of the Scandinavian films which 
had been deposited at the Library of Congress 
for copyright before 1920. 


The Copyright Laws 

Films registered for copyright before 1912 
were usually registered under the procedures 
established for photographs, and anyone wish- 
ing this protection was required to deposit with 
the Copyright Office at the Library of Congress 
contact prints made directly from the film nega- 
tives; usually these were printed on bromide 
paper. These paper prints ranged in length 
from a few frames to the entire motion picture. 
Because of this requirement, many of the mo- 
tion pictures made during that period are still 





Gosta Werner in Stockholm, examining a frame from copyright film 
material deposited for The Wings. 


available.* Furthermore, many of the European 
films which reached the Copyright Office dur- 
ing this early period have only survived as paper 
prints. 

After 1912, when the copyright law was 
amended to designate motion pictures as a cate- 
gory distinct from photographs, it was not nec- 
essary to submit a complete print in order to 
register a film; a few frames from every scene in 
the film were sufficient. When all the frames 





*Kemp R. Niver, “From Film to Paper to Film: The Story 
of the Library of Congress Paper-Print Conversion Pro- 
gram,” QJLC 21 (October 1964): 248-64; and Kemp R. 
Niver, Motion Pictures from the Library of Congress Paper Print 
Collection, 1894-1912, ed. Bebe Bergsten (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1967). 





Some examples of how chemical influences can almost completely 
destroy prints. If improperly stored, prints can adhere to each other 
and become damaged upon separation. 


were put in order, the whole film would be rep- 
resented. These frames were often printed on 
nitrate-base film, which is subject to chemical 
deterioration and is highly flammable, making 
archival storage very dangerous; consequently, 
they were destroyed many years ago. 

Even after 1912, however, some motion pic- 
ture producers were still depositing paper prints 
for copyright. At first the applicants had to 
submit paper prints of at least three frames 
from every single scene in the movie; later they 
were permitted to send only the very first frame 
from every scene in the film. 

These paper prints were made on bromide 
paper, copied from the original film negative, 
and manufactured in the film’s country of ori- 
gin. Many of them have suffered chemical dam- 
age with the passage of time, but not to the same 
degree as the nitrate-base frames. And the 





Two magnified paper prints of frames from Mauritz Stiller’s The 
Wings, one in perfect condition, the other showing chemical destruc- 
tion and broken perforations caused by careless handling. 


paper prints do not constitute a fire hazard. All 
these paper prints are listed by film title in the 
Catalog of Copyright Entries: Motion Pictures, 
1912-1939, published by the Library of Con- 
gress in 1951. 

Because these paper prints were considered 
“legal documents,” for many years they were not 
available for research. For some years, however, 
the Library has permitted a few film historians 
who have proven their ability to conduct serious 
film research to study these paper prints, and I 
am honored to be one of them. 


Early Scandinavian Films 

In 1941, the original negatives of many films 
important to an understanding of the develop- 
ment of Scandinavian cinema were destroyed in 
a disastrous fire which burned all of the nega- 
tives of the films made by the largest of the early 
Swedish film companies, Svensk Biografteatern, 
the predecessor of Svensk Filmindustri. The re- 
lease prints which survived were usually of poor 
quality and were not in their original condition 
due to chemical deterioration. 

The years before, during, and after World 
War I were ones of great productivity for the 
Scandinavian film industry. Danish films were 
exported all over the world and particularly in- 
fluenced European filmmakers. Danish film 
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stars were even popular in Siberia and Japan. Scenes from Wolo Czau venko (Balettprimadonnan). Directed 

The Swedish silent film school flourished during " Maur itz Suller. Svenska Biografteatern, Sweden, 

the postwar period; its two most important pro- ak Relies oad a gprs - ¥ ” author 
3 “ ‘ . rom the 59-mm photographs deposited at the Library of 

ductions were Mauritz Stiller’s Sir Arne’s Treasure Congress for copyright 

(1919) and Victor Sjéstrém’s (in the States he 

became known as Seastrom) The Phantom Car- 

riage (1920), both based on stories by the 

Swedish writer Selma Lagerlof. 

Disaster struck again in 1948 when a 
lightning-induced fire destroyed Svensk Biog- 
rafteatern’s library of scripts and other literary 
records. Consequently, historians interested in 
the formative years of the Swedish film industry 
and in its two pioneers, Stiller and Sjéstrom, 
have had to rely on a few surviving films, re- 
views, and the memories of film workers and 
movie fans. 

In an effort to restore this Scandinavian 
cinematic legacy, in 1971 I wrote to the Library 
of Congress asking if the photographs which 
had been required for copyright registration 
during the first part of the century had sur- 
vived. Packets of single-frame, positive 35-mm 
photos were located and through the auspices of 
the Swedish Film Institute I was permitted to 
borrow these tiny frames. I hand-carried them 
to Sweden, where I rephotographed them, 





The young poor musician Wolo i irs Hans¢ n) watt in the 
& 
forest 


made enlargements, and began the process of 
reconstructing the scenarios of these films. The 
enlarged illustrations in this article are a tes- 
timony to the extremely fine quality of these 
paper prints. 


The Reconstruction Process 

The Library provided me with the complete 
material from sixteen Swedish and eleven 
Danish films. The Swedish films, none of which 
survived in Sweden, were produced in 1915 and 
1916 and included six of Mauritz Stiller’s and six 
of Victor Sjéstr6m’s. The Danish pictures were 
produced from 1913 to 1915 and none of these 
survived in Denmark. 

There were 1,518 frames from the sixteen 
Swedish films, and 720 frames from the eleven 
Danish films. These 2,238 small paper prints 
each measured 26 by 19 mm, the same size as 
the original negatives, and had 3- to 5-mm per- 
forated borders on which markings indicating 
the origin of the negative could be read. These 
frames had been sent to the Library in small 





They are in love with each other but both of them know that it ts 
packets, bound by rubber bands. For many hopeless situation. 
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Wolo waits outside 
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while Anjuta prepares to audition for a ballet school 


years they sat on shelves uncared for, as these 
fragments of movies seemed to have very little 
value. Eventually the packets were put into en- 
velopes, and the envelopes into boxes which 
were transferred from the Copyright Office to 
the motion picture collections. Occasionally 
someone examined them, but mostly the en- 
velopes were never opened again. The rubber 
bands dried up and broke. As long as the en- 
velopes were left untouched, this did not matter. 
But as soon as they were opened, all the frames 
in the envelope got mixed up. All chronological 
order was lost and the only certainty remaining 
was that the frames in one envelope came from 
the same film. However, sometimes the un- 
known examiners of the material handled the 
contents of the envelopes very carelessly and 
placed the frames from two, and once even 
from three different films into the same en- 
velope. 

So, first I identified the frames from each film 
and arranged them in what at that initial stage I 
thought to be the proper sequence. There were 
more than one hundred frames from each of 
seven films; the greatest number of frames from 
one film was 148. They were all very small and 
fragile. 

The unopened envelopes had stuck together, 
even though the rubber bands had rotted away. 
Chemical influences had affected the prints, 
often pasting them together. Whether or not to 
separate these, which would mean damaging 
other prints, was always a matter for careful 
judgment. 

If the envelopes had been opened for inspec- 
tion and air had penetrated, the chemical de- 
struction had been retarded, but with the air 
came dust, so these prints were dirty as well as 
scrambled. 

The copyright material had been assigned no 
special designation by the Library. In order to 
distinguish it in an unmistakable way from all 
other illustrative material, such as stills or pro- 
duction photos, I called them “copyright frame 
prints” (CFP). I suggested this designation to 
John Kuiper, the head of what was at that time 
the Motion Picture Section, and he agreed to it. 

It took me more than four years to restore, 
photograph, copy, and organize the 2,238 
frames. Many times I despaired, and sometimes 
I stopped working with the frames for several 








months. However, by paying painstaking atten- 
tion to trivial and sometimes boring details I 
established a scientifically reliable method for 
reconstructing the structure of these silent films. 
In retrospect my method may not seem very 
surprising, but here it is. 

You must collect all the background informa- 
tion available for the film in question. Not only 
general knowledge, but specifics about produc- 
tion methods and the ways in which a story was 
told in film at that time. Without this informa- 
tion sooner or later you will find that you are 
groping blindly. Also, you must learn to operate 
with working hypotheses and theories; you must 
not expect to reach a final conclusion at once. 
Realize that your first, second, and maybe even 
third theory may be wrong. For that reason, 
choose a very flexible working hypothesis. 

Open the envelope containing the frames 
very carefully, paying close attention to the posi- 
tion of the frames in the envelope. This is most 
important, especially if the envelope has never 
been opened before. Even if the rubber bands 
have eroded, the frames may still be in their 
original order. 

Some of the frames in the envelope may be 
damaged or broken, especially if the envelope 
has been opened before. Look for other frames 
which are damaged or broken in the same way. 
These patterns may prove to be very valuable in 
identifying the original order of the frames. 

Immediately place a registration number 
(CFP) on the back of each frame, place it in a 
plastic or cellophane envelope, and write the 
same number on the envelope. Make a note of 
which numbers do follow each other (if you are 
certain), which numbers may follow each other, 
and which do not follow each other. 

The last frame in each packet corresponds to 
the last reel frame and is always stamped with 
the Library’s date of receipt. If the film is in 
three parts or reels, there will be three stamped 
frames, one of which must be the very last frame 
in the film. 

Never change your first numerical sequence, 
even though you may think you have discovered 
the correct relationship between the frames. On 
the chance that some of the frames were lying in 
the envelope in the right order, you should al- 
ways retain your original numbers. 

By the way, never take any of this material 








Anjuta becomes a ballet dancer, with the assistance of wealthy 
Count Orsky. 
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In the meantime Wolo, who has been studying abroad, has be 
come a famous violinist. 





Because of Count Orsky’s intervention and deception, Anjuta 
has not heard from Wolo for years, believes he has married, and 
marries Count Orsky. Woto i¥imong the musicians who enter 
tain at her home one night. She faints when she recognizes Wolo 
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Anjuta succumbs to her emotions. She and Wolo plan to meet the Anjuta arrives just as Count Orsky is wounded by Wolo 
next day. 
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Her husband (Richard Lund) hears everything, locks her up, The count recovers, agrees to a divorce, and permits the two 
lovers to be united finally. 





with you on an airplane until you have opened 
the envelopes and numbered the frames. If 
your hand luggage is examined at the airport 
the material will become disarranged. Even 
though I had a letter from the Library, the air- 
port officials said they had to check everything. 
This was the unfortunate experience I had at 
National Airport in Washington when I left with 
some newly acquired CFP material. 

The next step is to photograph all the frames 
and print a working copy. I enlarged mine to 13 
by 18 cm. Then put the original frames back in 
their plastic envelopes and do not touch them 
again unless it is absolutely necessary. 

Now you are ready to start the identification 
work. For that you need all the available mate. 
rial about the film in question, such as a synopsis 
of the plot or a description of the film’s contents, 
the list of titles, stills and reproductions from 
trade journals or newspapers, and all the pro- 
duction photos you can locate. 

The stills can be a very important source be- 
cause in the silent days they were made more 
carefully than today and they provide one with 
the leisure to study the details in a scene. The 
titles, of course, are part of the film and tell the 
story. But the stills are not part of the film. They 
do not tell you how the story was told; they tell 
you what the story was about. They are reflec- 
tions of the scenes, the situations, and the dra- 
matic highlights and conflicts. They sum up a 
situation in the story instead of showing you the 
evolution of the story in separate frames. By 
comparing stills from a few films by the same 
director you can also learn if he always worked 
in the same way. You can see how he usually 
composed his scenes and sequences; how he 
used close-ups, medium shots, and long shots; if 
he liked to open a scene with a long shot, a 
close-up, a landscape, many actors or a single 
one. 

In pre-1920 films close-ups were very rare, as 
were landscapes devoid of actors. Actually, shots 
without actors were also very rare. Almost every 
shot included an actor involved in some obvious 
situation. The film told its story with pictures, 
but they were pictures of actors. 

Many sequences begin with an actor entering 
the room and end with the main actor (not al- 
ways the same one) leaving the set. In many 
frames you can see the tip of the toe of the 
entering actor or a door handle being opened, 


A scene from Mauritz Stiller’s Madame de Thebes (Svenska 
Biografteatern, Sweden, 1915). The scene was shot at the Swedish 
Academy, which awards the Nobel prizes. 


. EPO Ber re OO AAD 
Such a tight close-up as this was a rare occurrence in a 1916 
American or European film. Here we see Victor Sjostrém, looking 
through a keyhole in his The Death Kiss (Svenska Biografteatern, 
Sweden, 1916). 





An indoor-outdoor shot taken on location at a fishing harbor on the 
Swedish west coast for Victor Sjéstrém’s The Sea Vultures 
(Svenska Biografteatern, Sweden, 1915). 
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Scenes from The Master Thief (Mastertjuven). Directed by 
Mauritz Stiller. Svenska Biografteatern, Sweden, 1915. 
This scenario was reconstructed by the author from the 
35-mm photographs deposited at the Library of Con- 
gress for copyright 


A 





Ernest Wilson (Egil Eide), the master thief; gets an order from 
an international gang of criminals to steal 


AP 





the plans for a new invention made by the engineer Gordon 
(John Ekman). 





Gordon is called away under false pretenses. In the meantime 
Wilson visits Gordon’s wife (Lily Bech) and tries to make love to 


an 





Gordon returns sooner than expected. Wilson flees and escapes. 


but you have no idea who is entering. But if you 
have a still from the same sequence and recog- 
nize the door, the room, and other undeniable 
details, you can deduce who is entering. 

Once you identify the actors, this information 
will help you trace the plot. The actresses, espe- 
cially the stars, changed their clothes for each 
sequence, whether this indicated an interval of 
some days, or morning or afternoon to evening 
or night. Therefore, photographs showing the 
leading ladies in the same dresses belong to- 
gether. 

Other details from stills that can be significant 
when reconstructing a film include: how the pa- 
pers are lying on a desk, where a photograph is 
placed on another desk, how widely a window is 
opened, how the drapes are drawn, how the 
sheets or blankets are creased on a bed, where a 
chair stands, or how ajar the door is in the 
background. You will find many such small in- 
teresting details which, together with the light- 
ing of the interior or the way the shadows fall 
outside, can tell you undeniably that two frames 
found far away from each other must have been 
shot at the same time and are parts of the same 
scene. 

The next step in the reconstruction process is 
to try to match up the single or multiple frames 
you are fairly sure of and start building small 
sequences. Probably you will soon see how they 
fit together and form larger ones. Soon you will 
have larger sequences which follow each other 
logically and you will then be ready to superim- 
pose these on a lineup of the film’s story. If you 
are not able to proceed to the end, you must 
keep rearranging the remaining material. If 
some small sequences still remain and you can- 
not find places for them, you may despair, as I 
did many times. Then you should put every- 
thing aside, work on some other project, and 
forget all about the CFP material for a month or 
two. If you resume the work without success, 
then sleep on it and let your unconscious work 
on this material for another month or two. 

I do not guarantee you will ever reach a final, 
definitive conclusion. I worked on twenty-seven 
Swedish and Danish films and succeeded with 
twenty-six of them. The twenty-seventh was a 
Danish film, a detective story with very few titles 








and, worst of all, no surviving synopsis of the 
plot. All I knew was that it must have been a very 
complicated disguise story. But that was the ex- 
ception that proved the rule. 

If all the copyright deposits had indeed in- 
cluded one frame from each scene in each film, 
my task would have been simpler. But I soon 
found that this was almost never the case. Parts 
were missing from the beginning of every film. 
Nothing had been lost by Library personnel; 
they gave me all the prints which were regis- 
tered for copyright. Sometimes it was rather 
easy to find out what was missing if the title list 
survived; it could be used to establish where the 
CFP material belonged in the same way that 
stills could provide a scene that was missing 
from the CFP material. 

Just as a literary text needs a critical edition 
which provides a reliable analysis and presents 
well-founded interpretations, a film’s cinematic 
structure must be clearly established before it 
can be judged. This is one of the key require- 
ments for serious film study. 

A great number of old films have been de- 
stroyed, but the film historian must still consider 
them. They are components in the development 
of film, not only as an art but also as a new 
medium. To study films is to observe how a story 
is presented visually, how clearly and purely the 
screen writer and the director have presented 
the subject to their audience; what the relation- 
ship is between words read as titles or heard as 
dialogue; and how the mixture of images, 
music, and sound effects has produced a new 
medium that does not depend primarily on 
words. 

But this study cannot prove faithful without 
reconstructing the many links in the cinematic 
chain. The film scholars of today and tomorrow 
must not underestimate the value of thoroughly 
exploring early films. The paper prints at the 
Library of Congress offer this opportunity. If 
they are complete they will offer important clues 
to the structure of many films previously 
thought to be lost. 

What has been sorely lacking in film research 
has been authentic resource material. This can 
be found at the Library of Congress. 
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Another night, however, Gordon’s wife and child (Wanda 
Rotgardt) are alone. Wilson returns. 





Gordon’s wife discovers that he has broken into the safe and 
stolen the plans for her husband's invention. She offers herself in 
exchange for the invention, and he accepts. 





Some time later, Gordon’s child falls ilf He goes to see his wife at 
her new home 





and persuades her to return for the child’s sake. Wilson sees their 
reconciliation from outside and knows he has lost. 


Authenticating Films 


by David Shepard 


Film scholars, unlike literary scholars, cannot 
turn to reference sources to determine if the 
“texts” they analyze are first folio, quarto, 
abridged, bowdlerized, or even pirated editions. 
Indeed, it is difficult to catalog all the things that 
happen to films as they pass from the hands of 
their originators, as they age, as they are revised 
for different markets, and as they cross cultural 
barriers; thus, nontechnical scholars have been 
misled into untenable conclusions by defective 
texts. 

Because of studio and vault fires, chemical 
disintegration, storage costs, and bankruptcies, 
the overwhelming majority of silent films that 
survive and circulate today were copied from 
release prints found in attics, old theaters, flea 
markets, and secondhand stores. This chance 
survival of unique, used copies means that many 
imperfect versions have become texts for schol- 
arly study. 

To be more specific, in 1978 I attended a 
lecture at an annual conference of a learned 
society for advanced students and professional 
teachers of film theory and history which was 
presented by a professor from the University of 
Cincinnati.’ He had isolated single frames from 
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Potemkin (Sergei Eisenstein, 1925) and Mother 
(Vsevolod Pudovkin, 1926) which he hypothe- 
sized revealed the early use, decades before the 
advertising industry moved to Madison Avenue, 
of subliminal embeds. The two symbols he 
noted were marks of blood upon two foreheads 
and revolutionary graffito.? After some research 
I was able to trace the source of these one-frame 
signifiers through many generations of duplica- 
tion and editing and discover that the graffito 
was actually a single frame scribed in German 
with the first three words of the title once in- 
serted at that point but which is located 
elsewhere in other copies; and the bloody 
foreheads were the result of abrasions on two 
worn prints, one German and one Russian, 
patched together to generate the duplicate upon 
which the lecturer was basing his discovery. 

In order to explain how these misinterpreta- 
tions can occur, some technical understanding is 
necessary. Professional motion pictures are pho- 
tographed on negative film. A work print, or 
editorial positive, is made from this negative and 
is arranged in the desired scene order by the 
director and film editor. The negative is then 
arranged in the scene order established in the 
work print, and thereafter it is used to make 
positive, or release, prints of the film for general 
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distribution. To protect the film from prema- 
ture negative wear or loss, a special print is 
made early in the life of the production, and it is 
never projected. At various times in film history, 
this has been known as a master, lavendar, pro- 
tection print, or fine grain. Copy negatives are 
produced from this master and are referred to 
as internegatives, duplicate negatives, or dupes. 
New release prints or even masters of good but 
not quite original quality can be derived from 
these copy negatives. The usual practice of the 
industry until very recent years was to replace 
with dupe only those original negative shots 
which became damaged, and to use the original 
negative as long as possible to make every re- 
lease print required for distribution. Copy nega- 
tives of somewhat inferior quality can also be 
manufactured from ordinary release prints, and 


A frame from Sergei Eisenstein’s Potemkin (1925). Courtesy of the 
Museum of Modern Art, Film Stills Archive. 


new release prints can be struck from these, too. 

After analyzing the versions of Potemkin and 
Mother which were being discussed, I was as- 
tonished a learned society cculd consider the 
symbolic meaning of blemishes and other acci- 
dental markings which a publishing scholar was 
unable to recognize as by-products of a defective 
text, many generations removed from the origi- 
nal negative. It is as if a society of art historians 
heard and considered solemn evaluations of, 
say, a major Rembrandt based on the close study 
of a black-and-white snapshot taken of a coarse 
halftone printed in a badly worn, smudged art 
book. 





In the silent cinema, two, three, or 
even four negatives were made of 
movies. Sometimes two or more 
cameras were cranking side by side, 
but at other times two or more stagings 
of the action were filmed. Here are 
two scenes from Siegfried (Fritz 
Lang, 1923) which circulated in dif- 
ferent versions in Europe and the 
United States. Siegfried’s death and 


Krimhild mourning over the body of 
her beloved husband. Courtesy of the 
Museum of Modern Art, Film Stills 
Archive. 
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Especially since film scholarship has been 
taken over by semioticians who study film texts 
as Closely as if they were Bibles, not even a non- 
technical researcher should remain ignorant of 
film forensics. I cannot offer an inventory of 
differences that may exist between the first and 
available current editions of just any movie, or 
among variant versions, but I can offer a few 
examples based upon my personal experience 
and thereby provide at least some basic caveats. 


Silent Films 

Approximately 85 percent of the American 
films made before the coming of sound have 
been lost because of the unstable nature of the 
nitrate film stock on which they are contained. 
They have suffered more physical neglect and 
greater deliberate destruction than any other art 
objects. 

Nitrocellulose, or nitrate film, was developed 
in 1889 after five years of experimentation by 
George Eastman and was the principal base for 
professional motion pictures until 1951. Nitrate 
film had many excellent qualities. It was flexible, 
long wearing, superb in terms of light transmis- 
sion, and relatively cheap. But it also had two 
major flaws. It was highly flammable, with a 
chemical composition quite similar to guncot- 
ton, and susceptible to decay because of its 
chemical instability. 

Because of these problems, only a small frac- 
tion of early films are still available in first- 
generation 35mm master positives or as original 
negatives. Often, unique copies in altered unau- 
thenticated versions have become the subject of 
careful but uninformed study. Many silent films, 
cut for home use in the 1920s, only survive in 
such abridged forms. Life of an American Fire- 
man, an Edison production of 1902, has been 
widely admired for its sophisticated editing— 
because early scholars of the film were not aware 
that they were looking at an altered print. An 
outstanding book on John Ford discusses his 
first feature, Straight Shooting, as a foreshadow- 
ing of Ford’s late work.* It quotes titles and shots 
which establish a pattern linking Straight Shoot- 
ing with Wagon Master, My Darling Clementine, 
and The Searchers. The author does not point out 
that this family resemblance may be the result of 
plastic surgery, since the only original print of 
Straight Shooting was found completely out of 
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scene order in Czechoslovakia in 1966. Working 
from a one-paragraph plot synopsis from Uni- 
versal’s publicity files, I assembled the picture 
and wrote all the English captions in 1969, based 
on my knowledge of Ford’s later work. 

As another example of what may occur dur- 
ing film restoration, let us consider Robert Flah- 
erty’s great pioneer documentary of Innuit (Es- 
kimo) life, Nanook of the North. This film re- 
mained in more or less continuous distribution 
throughout the twenties and thirties and re- 
ceived both theatrical and 16mm reissue in the 
late 1940s in a version that was reedited and 
equipped with a narration and music score. 
Commercially, it became one of the most long- 
lived films ever made, familiar to school chil- 
dren as well as film buffs. In 1971 International 
Film Seminars, a nonprofit organization estab- 
lished to operate the annual Robert Flaherty 
seminars, asked me to reassure it about the con- 
dition of its fifty-year-old Innuit ward, for it had 
acquired the film’s copyright as a gift from Re- 
villon Fréres, the producers. 

I found the original negative had decom- 
posed and was burned in 1960. A protection 
copy made from it in 1940, also on nitrate film, 
had been destroyed in a disastrous nitrate film 
fire at the National Film Board of Canada in 
1967. Turning to the protection materials for 
the reissue version with narration, we found 
two-thirds of the master print totally lost to ni- 
trate decomposition with decay already evident 
in the remaining two reels. One reel of the copy 
negative had already decomposed as well; the 
other reels were missing the left edge of the 
image. The portion of picture area that had 
been preempted for the sound track when talk- 
ies came in had simply been left blank in this 
copy. The only 35mm, first-generation print we 
could find in this country had been made for 
Robert Flaherty himself in 1937, when the nega- 
tive was already scratched and blemished from 
fifteen years of printing; the positive was badly 
worn from decades of exhibition. 

In London, I found that the British Film In- 
stitute possessed a 35mm print which could be 
identified as a 1922 original positive by certain 
codes latent in the film stock. It was lacking 
nearly nine hundred feet and was badly 
scratched, but since the negative had been clean 
when it was printed, I thought we might some- 








A fishing scene being filmed for Robert Flaherty’s Nanook of the 
North (1922). Courtesy of the Museum of Modern Art, Film Stills 
Archive. 


how make it the basis for a good, reconstructed 
negative. 

So much of the film is white on white that the 
dirty abrasions interfered impossibly with the 
underlying image quality. Also, from time to 
time horizontal flashes appeared across the pic- 
ture. These were patches, or splices from the 
original worn print. The missing footage con- 
sisted primarily of short fragments which would 
have to be pieced in from other sources. In our 
first test, the image was steady and sharp. Re- 
washing the old print in water eliminated some 
dirt from the abrasions and made the old emul- 








sion swell, sealing some scratches and con- 
siderably enhancing the appearance of our next 
test. But in preserving the old full aperture 
image area, we were not accounting for the 
sound track portion cropped by modern pro- 
jectors and printers, nor were we providing a 
means to totally conceal the splices and patches. 
Our restored Nanook would have been visually 
off center, with Flaherty’s compositions the vic- 
tim. 

We decided to optically adjust the image to 
sound, or “Academy,” aperture, using an optical 
printer built from an old projector mechanism 
capable of transporting the shrunken print with 
its small perforations. To this projector we 
added a “wet gate”—the trade name for a proc- 
ess which immerses the film in a liquid with the 
same refractive index as the film base itself. 





Scratches were cleaned out and filled up by the 
liquid and, except in extreme cases, the abra- 
sions did not show up in the rephotographed 
image. The Academy aperture also provided us 
with a wide frame line to conceal splices that 
would have been visible on the screen in a full 
aperture copy. 

After the new negative was made and a print 
taken from it, an assistant editor examined the 
film frame by frame, very slowly, on an editing 
machine. Every frame which showed a blemish 
was removed—some twelve hundred frames in 
all. We discovered that unless the trajectory of 
an extremely fast action was interrupted, the 
removal of a single frame was not noticeable on 
the screen. 

Another 1922 print was brought from Bel- 
gium. This one was ghastly, with insert titles in 


Nanook, played by Allakariallak, being introduced to the joys of 
recorded sound by Bob Stewart, in Nanook of the North. Courtesy 
of the Museum of Modern Art, Film Stills Archive. 


Flemish and Walloon, but we were able to glean 
a few shots which were choppy in, or missing 
from, our basic negative. Robert Flaherty’s own 
print was then combed, and every shot which 
was longer or smoother than whatever we had 
already assembled was copied and cut in. In a 
few cases we pieced out single shots with short 
lengths from all three prints. 

The original titles in Nanook were hand- 
lettered with painted backgrounds which we 
wanted to preserve. Unfortunately, many of 
them had lost so much footage that they were 
too short to read, but even the few remaining 





In 1918 D. W. Griffith recalled ac- 
tors from Intolerance (1916), shot 
new scenes, and marketed two of the 
four stories as separate segments. This 
one was entitled “The Fall of Baby- 
lon” and shows the mountain girl 
Constance Talmadge) warning Bel- 
shazzar (Elmer Clifton). Courtesy of 
the Museum of Modern Art, Film 
Stills Archive. 
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blemishes would have made an arrested or fro- 
zen frame very unnatural and obvious. To cir- 
cumvent this, we printed several lengths of each 
short title and spliced the negative strips to- 
gether. At the same time, we observed that titles 
from which no footage had been lost were held 
on the screen too long for modern readers; 
these, therefore, were cut down. 

The last elements to be compared were from 
the 1940s sound reissue version. We discovered 
that this had been totally reedited, and although 
several shots were missing, some scenes were 
included in it which did not exist in any of our 
silent versions. Evidently, some unused scenes 
had been preserved and added to the film as 
improvements. By carefully studying negative 
stock codes, frame-line positions, and shrinkage 
characteristics printed into the nitrate master 
material, we determined that these too had been 
taken by Flaherty, and I decided to put them in. 

Obviously, in removing frames and adding 
new shots, in changing the length of titles, and 
in making other such embellishments, we al- 
tered the original text which is Nanook. How- 
ever, other restorations of early films involve 
even more conjecture, as for instance, the Bio- 
graph productions directed by D. W. Griffith 


between 1908 and 1913, many of which do sur- 
vive in original negative or master positive form. 
For reasons of print exposure and processing, 
the Biograph negatives were never assembled in 
scene order. Rather, most of the films have sur- 
vived just as they were photographed, with 
scenes grouped according to camera setup, loca- 
tions, and actors required. A number is written 
on the negative indicating the position of each 
shot in the final edited version. Every original 
Biograph print was physically spliced together 
shot for shot. In a few cases, title texts have 
survived among the Biograph business records 
at the Museum of Modern Art, and in other 
instances the title texts can be found in the 
paper copyright deposit prints in the Motion 
Picture, Broadcasting, and Recorded Sound Di- 
vision at the Library of Congress. Frequently, 
the original titles could not be found, and in 
such cases I reconstructed new titles, using as a 
guide the detailed synopsis of each film pub- 
lished by Biograph in its advertising broadsides; 
the descriptive reviews in Biograph magazine, 
the New York Dramatic Mirror, and Moving Picture 
World; and my own considerable experience 
with the distinctive Biograph style of prose. In 
order to restore Biograph or other titles, a print 
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Country (Edith Yorke and David 
Torrence) and city (Mary Duncan 
and Charles Farrell) scenes from F. 
W. Murnau’s City Girl (1930), 
finally shown as Our Daily Bread 
(1931). Courtesy of the Museum of 
Modern Art, Film Stills Archive. 





Charlie Chaplin, Mack Swain, and 
Georgia Hale in The Gold Rush. 
Camera angles and performances dif- 
fer in the silent (1925) and sound 
(1942) versions. Courtesy of the 
Museum of Modern Art, Film Stills 
Archive. 


shop was equipped with plates and typefaces 
similar to those in service long ago to set up 
facsimiles of the original title texts. 


Silent and Sound Versions 

The existence of silent and sound versions of 
films further complicates the pursuit of film au- 
thentication. 

When the great F. W. Murnau made a beauti- 
ful, lyric silent film called City Girl in 1930, the 
studio envisioned a commercial disaster. 
Another director was engaged, dialogue was 
written, and Murnau’s footage was incorporated 
into a sound feature shot around the existing 
story and material. It was released and failed. 
Later, the negative was destroyed by fire and all 
prints were also lost; however, Murnau’s origi- 
nal version was found in the studio vault and 
had its world premiere forty years after its cre- 
ation. 

The Gold Rush, perhaps Charles Chaplin’s 
greatest comedy, circulates in two completely 
different versions. The original silent film 
(1925), now in the public domain, is widely 
available. In 1942 Chaplin added a musical 
sound track and narration in place of the origi- 
nal titles; but to eliminate jumps in the action 


which would have been present had the titles 
simply been removed from the silent negative, 
he constructed a new edition edited almost en- 
tirely from outtakes. The camera angles, per- 
formances, and editing differ. Which is authen- 
tic? The later version was Chaplin’s last word, 
but the earlier contained his first choice of 
scenes. 

All Quiet on the Western Front (Lewis Milestone) 
was prepared simultaneously in silent and talk- 
ing versions. The silent version was shown out- 
side of the United States and featured a slightly 
different cast. In 1939 the sound version of the 
film, 145 minutes long, was reduced by 42 min- 
utes and provided with a wartime narration to 
undermine the original pacifist theme. After 
World War II, a similar but not identical 103- 
minute version was reissued without the added 
narration, and this is how the film is shown 
today. Universal Pictures donated all its nega- 
tives and master prints of this film to the Library 
of Congress, where it awaits restoration. 


Sound Films 

Consider the distribution history of Walt Dis- 
ney’s Fantasia, which was first released in 1940 
with a special four-channel sound system Disney 





called “Fantasound.” Not a stereo process, Fan- 
tasound was a multiple monaural sound track 
which could be directed from any or all of three 
or four locations, depending on the size of the 
specially equipped theater. The sounds were 


controlled by a system of notches in the edges of 


the 35mm film which carried all four tracks. 
The projection print included a single-channel 
optical version, in case the Fantasound system 
failed and for use in the majority of theaters that 
did not install special equipment for the run. 

In the 1950s Fantasia was reissued. By this 
time, magnetic stereo sound had joined the 
technical repertoire of motion pictures, and the 
Disney people remembered to their horror that 
since Fantasia had originally been a commercial 
failure they had seen no continued use for the 
bulky Fantasound optical tracks and had there- 
fore junked them for the silver and other mate- 
rial in the film stock which was needed in war- 
time. 

Disney’s staff found two of the original Fan- 
tasound prints of Fantasia and, using old 
equipment which was lying around the studio, 
reconstructed a Fantasound film phonograph. 
They very carefully transferred the original 
tracks to magnetic masters. The sound was then 


Zasu Pitts and Lew Ayres in a scene 
from All Quiet on the Western 
Front, based on Erich Maria Re- 
marque’s book which depicted World 
War I from the point of view of the 
German soldier. Miss Pitts’s part was 
played by Beryl Mercer in the domestic 
sound version. Courtesy of the 
Museum of Modern Art, Film Stills 
Archive. 


remixed to simulate stereo. At the same time, 
the picture was optically processed for anamor- 
phic projection so that many of the animated 
sequences were stretched to one and three- 
quarters of their original width, thereby turning 
centaurs into sausages. The film was circulated 
in this format for years. 

The next reissue of Fantasia was simply a re- 
production of the original nonanamorphic ver- 
sion, with the top and bottom of the original 
frame cropped off in projection and the optical 
mixed-down projection track serving as the 
sound source. 

Current prints of Fantasia offer the original 
image optically reduced to minimize cropping 
when projected, together with the simulated 
stereo sound track of the 1950s. The varied 
forms in which students of this film have seen it 
must certainly have affected their perception of 
the work. 

Films are often shortened after their initial 
release. Long Day’s Journey into Night was pro- 
duced under a contract which assured that 
Eugene O’Neill’s text would not be tampered 
with, but when the film failed to earn its ex- 
pected return, Joseph E. Levine cut forty-seven 
minutes. This edition should have been adver- 
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tised as Long Day’s Journey into Mid-Afternoon. 
Both versions still circulate today. In 1938 the 
old King Kong was shortened to satisfy the re- 
quirements of the Production Code Administra- 
tion, but the British negative was not altered and 
many “restored” prints have circulated in recent 
years. Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs was cut 
for its most recent reissue to obtain a G rating. 
Long and short versions of films from The Birth 
of a Nation to La Cage aux folles are distributed 
simultaneously. Some complicated cases like the 
Frank Capra version of Lost Horizon require skill 
approaching the archaeologist’s to figure out. 


Perhaps the most extreme examples of 


abridgements are the capsulized film versions 
prepared for airline and home distribution. 
There is a fifteen-minute Poseidon Adventure, a 
twenty-five-minute visit to the Planet of the Apes, 
and a half-hour Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, pre- 
sumably for those gentlemen who are not sure. 

But films do not always get shorter as they get 
older. Touch of Evil circulates in a version that is 
twenty minutes longer than the original. In 


1958 Universal took Orson Welles’s film out of 


his hands and recut it after the studio executives 
had a look at the director’s version. In 1972 the 
longer print they saw, found in Universal’s 
vault, became the source of a new copy negative. 

There are also instances in which films are not 
simply made shorter or longer but are reedited. 
An extreme example is The Heretic, the unsuc- 
cessful sequel to The Exorcist. When audiences 
laughed at the picture, the director hurriedly 
reedited the last reel and two earlier reels. As 
the laboratories turned out the 800 new prints 
required of each reedited reel, they were 
shipped to theaters with instructions for the pro- 
jectionists to replace the original with the new 
sections. Women in Love was reedited to show less 
of each title element, and The Sailor Who Fell 
from Grace with the Sea was recut to water down 
scenes which many viewers found offensive. In 
these instances, totally different versions of films 
circulate alongside each other. 

Filmmakers also revise their own work, as 
Walt Disney did with the Three Little Pigs. The 
original cartoon showed the Big Bad Wolf in a 
gross caricature of a Jewish peddler. Later, both 
pictuic and sound were done over to present 
him as a less offensive Fuller Brush man. Re- 
cently Josef von Sternberg’s widow and son 


helped a distributor reconstruct Anatahan, made 
in Japan in 1953. A completely new sound track 
was built from the original elements. Narration 
was reequalized, and sound effects such as gun- 
shots, birds, and water were added. Dialogue 
was remixed to reflect the position of characters 
with relation to the camera. Some of the music 
track was changed. An article in the September 
1978 issue of Film Comment discussed Stern- 
berg’s sophisticated use of sound in this 
twenty-five-year-old film; the author was appar- 
ently unaware of the embellishments to the text. 


Export Versions 

It is when a film crosses the ocean that real 
confusion occurs. Those Soviet classics of the 
twenties that I discussed earlier were almost al- 
ways recut for their American release; for 
example, Eisenstein’s October was cut from thir- 
teen reels to seven and was studied and evalu- 
ated for decades in that version—little more 
than half its original length. Pudovkin’s Storm 
over Asia was cut from ten reels to seven and is 
still shown in its short version most of the time. 
When restored versions of these films were pre- 
pared in Russia, only about half the missing 
footage was restored to October, which was then 
advertised incorrectly as “the most complete 
version.” All three versions are in general circu- 
lation. In the case of Storm over Asia, dialogue 
was dubbed onto the previously mute images, so 
three editions are also available. Jean Renoir’s 
Rules of the Game, which many critics regard as 
one of the greatest films ever made, was 
shortened for its first release here in 1939. This 
short version remained in distribution for 
twenty years, until a long version came on the 
market. Because the original negative was de- 
stroyed during the Nazi occupation of France, 
the long version is actually a completely new 
edition edited from outtakes. 

To avoid unsympathetic recutting, some 
filmmakers prepare special international ver- 
sions. Akira Kurosawa’s Seven Samurai (1954), 
for example, was released in the United States in 
a shorter and less violent export version; later, 
the domestic Japanese version was equipped 
with English subtitles and sent to the United 
States. Both circulate. Leni Riefenstahl’s great 
documentary of the 1936 Olympic games, Olym- 
pia, was actually made in seven distinct versions, 





each emphasizing the accomplishments of the 
country for which it was intended. The English 
version was released here in 1940 and is still 
available. In 1963 Riefenstahl restored Olympia 
from material available in Germany by editing 
the English sound track to the German picture, 
eliminating all sequences involving narration 
which were unique to either one, and chopping 
out shots of swastikas, Nazi salutes, and the 
fuehrer. This new Riefenstahl version is also dis- 
tributed in the United States. 


Variant Presentations 
Scholars must also consider the presentation 


as part of the text, for a film is not just a reel of 


matter, it is also an experience. A silent movie 
shown at the correct speed in a tinted 35mm 
print and backed with a live orchestra is quite 


Emil Jannings in Josef von Sternberg’s Blue Angel (1930) which 
was produced in the original German and an English dialogue 
version, the latter being less decadent. Courtcsy of the Museum of 
Modern Art, Film Stills Archive. 


different from a black-and-white Super-8mm 
copy of that same production. The same con- 
siderations apply to contemporary films. 

Is 2001: A Space Odyssey the same film in 
Cinerama as on 16mm? Is Star Wars the same 
film in 35mm as in 70mm with Dolby stereo? Is 
Fantasia the same without Fantasound? 

What about films made in wide-screen for- 
mats which are optically panned and scanned 
for television, videodisc, and videocassette? The 
need to keep the principal characters within the 
cropped picture often changes the rhythm of 
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the editing, while original photographic compo- 
sitions are grossly distorted. 

Fortunately, the majority of recent American 
films are available in unambiguous official texts; 
however, since there are many significant excep- 
tions, film scholars must assume full responsibil- 
ity for qualifying the texts before drawing con- 
clusions based upon close analysis of any portion 
of them. Film studios do have records showing 
the differences between versions. There is also 
some documentation available which can help 
scholars authenticate versions of early films, 
such as cutting continuities prepared for censor- 
ship and export purposes. Careful physical 
examination of original film copies can be very 
helpful in authenticating a text. With respect to 
older films, these physical clues include plain 
markings on the film, varying lengths, perfora- 
tions, stock manufacturers’ marks, printed-in 


clues to duping history, and internal evidence. 
The industry’s push against piracy is also help- 
ing to refine validating procedures with respect 
to official current productions, although no 
standards have yet been instituted. 

There are, however, no guiding principles for 
authenticating one among several variant texts, 
although if the central creative figure in a film 
can be identified, and if a version represents the 
most freely expressed vision of that creator, 
perhaps that version can be regarded as defini- 
tive. To substantiate judgments in those areas 
often requires a great deal of research in 
nonfilm materials. 

Nonetheless, the degree of textual sophistica- 
tion which scholars in other disciplines take al- 
most for granted is still unknown in film study. 
This is a call for film scholars to become aware 
of this need and assume a leadership role. 


NOTES 


1. Hector Currie, “Signs and Portents in the Subliminal 
Imagery of Eisenstein and Pudovkin,” paper presented at 
the Society for Cinema Studies Conference, Philadelphia, 
February 1978. 

2. “In both there appear the conventional sign of ‘the 
marked man,’ a sign of blood on the forehead.” 

“At the outset of Potemkin, as Vakulinchuk descends the 
ladder and in the frame directly preceding his passage into 
shadow . .. there is drawn upon his brow a mark of blood.” 

“In Mother, the title character’s fearful prevision of her 


son, Pavel, slain, is subliminally conveyed, in the shot of 


Pavel with eyes closed in death, by a single frame imprint 
upon his forehead of the fatal mark of blood.” 


“Thus, in both Potemkin and Mother the sign of blood is a 
portent of the ultimate ascendency of the martyrs’ cause.” 

“At the point in Potemkin where the mutiny breaks out, 
with Vakulinchuk’s vehement gesture of solidarity, raising 
his fist, and his mad dash out of frame, there is inscribed, 
printed in reverse, a.vigorous handwritten legend. The let- 
ters are white, an evidence the negative received the slashing 
ink line. The energy of this revolutionary graffito provides 
added impetus to Vakulinchuk’s hurtling action of libera- 
tion.” 

3. Joseph McBride and Michael Wilmington, John Ford 

(New York: DaCapo Press, 1975). 





The American Film Institute 
and the Library of Congress 


A Twelve-Year Perspective 


by Lawrence F. Karr 


The realization has been slow in coming that the 
moving images of film and television are a true 
record of our time—the richest source of infor- 
mation on the spirit, the attitudes, and the daily 
life of the twentieth century. The importance of 
gathering and preserving these moving images 
has now been established, but a large number of 
the films from the first half of this century and a 
major portion of the television programs from 
the last thirty years have been lost forever. Be- 
tween the turn of the century and 1951, more 
than twenty-five thousand feature films were 
produced in the United States, but only about 
50 percent of these survive in any form. The 
same probably is true for newsfilms, documen- 
tary films. and television programs. 

Nitrate base film was used for theatrical 
films until 1951. It is hazardous to store and can 
decay even in controlled archival storage after 





Lawrence F. Karr is administrator of the preservation pro- 
gram of the American Film Institute. Having been at the 
AFI for nine years, Dr. Karr has seen firsthand much of the 
growth and progress he describes in this article. 


forty years or less. As yet no way has been found 
to prevent the self-destructive processes—and 
there is no mistaking the end. The film’s surface 
becomes sticky, the emulsion separates from the 
base, the image is soon beyond recall, and the 
celluloid itself turns first into a coagulate and 
finally into brown powder. At the final stage, the 
flash point is lower than that of newsprint, and, 
where the gas given off by the decomposing 
celluloid can build up pressure, spontaneous ig- 
nition is possible. 

Even sound films (originally made on nitrate 
base) now available to television are not neces- 
sarily safe from loss. The original nitrate mate- 
rials often have been copied only to 16mm du- 
plicate negatives of generally inferior quality, 
which, in any case, are subject to the wear and 
tear of regular printing, with its attendant han- 
dling risks. The nitrate originals, once copied to 
16mm, often remain untouched until the 16mm 
negative has been worn out or ruined. In 
numerous intances, the nitrate originals have 
been found decayed beyond use when needed 
once again. 





After the initial release of theatrical 
motion pictures, distribution prints 
are normally junked. This is to save 
storage costs, to prevent unauthorized 
pirating of the films themselves, and 
to recover the silver in the photo- 
graphic emulsion. Since many of the 
remaining negatives subsequently 
were lost through deterioration or fire, 
this practice is partly responsible for 
the loss of almost 80 percent of the 
feature films made in the twenties. 
This photograph dates from 1922. 
The approximate value of the silver in 
the films shown was seventy-five dol- 
lars. AFI stills collection. 


Furthermore, vast amounts of acetate-base 
color film are piling up in archives which, due to 
the transient nature of color dyes, are rapidly 
becoming as critical a problem as nitrate film. 
And the archival preservation of television pro- 
grams has scarcely begun. 

Before the introduction of triacetate film, 
each generation of archivists was forced to re- 
print each film it wished to preserve. After 1951, 
even though a rather permanent film base had 
been invented, the archivists in this country 
were frustrated by a lack of funds. This is the 
heart of the matter. The technology for proper 
archival preservation of black and white nitrate 
base films has existed since 1951. What has been 


lacking is a general awareness of the value of 


preserving our film heritage and funds to sup- 
port the effort. 


The American Film Institute 

The American Film Institute was created in 
1967 by the National Foundation on the Arts 
and Humanities as a private, nonprofit, non- 
governmental institution to serve the public in- 
terest. The AFI is a national organization whose 
aim is to foster the art and preserve the heritage 
of film and television in America. The 1967 


statement of purpose at the founding of AFI 
reads: 

Preservation and cataloging of films is a task which lies at 
the heart of the Film Institute’s purpose. It is as important to 
conserve as to create, and the founders wish emphatically to 
bring attention, as others have before, to the necessity of 
preserving this nation’s film heritage. This is a complex task 
and The American Film Institute expects to serve as a focal 
point for coordination and leadership, and will work with 
several organizations which are already. involved in the field 
and will seek the cooperation of America’s eminent ar- 
chivists. The American Film Institute does not expect to 
create its own archives; rather, it will be prepared to coordi- 
nate and stimulate the activities of regional and private in- 
stitutions. 

The Library of Congress and the AFI 

The initial statement of AFI purpose was and 
continues to be the guiding policy of the AFI 
Archives program. To fulfill this mandate, the 
AFI entered into a collaborative agreement with 
the Library of Congress in the summer of 1968. 
Under this agreement, the Library was to ex- 
pand its established programs to acquire, pre- 
serve, and retain motion pictures for the Na- 
tional Collection of Motion Pictures. The AFI, 
in turn, allocated funds (which totaled $345,000 
through 1972) to the Library in support of these 
activities. The Library assumed the principal re- 
sponsibilities for inspecting, handling, catalog- 





ing, preserving, and storing the films and for 
providing reference services for scholars study- 
ing motion pictures located there. The AFI as- 
sumed the principal responsibility for an inter- 
national “search and rescue” mission, to find the 
best surviving copies of important motion pic- 
tures not then held in the collections of the 
Library or in other archives in this country. 
Since some overlapping of these functions was 
inevitable, close collaboration between staff 
members of AFI and the Library was necessary 
to avoid duplication of effort. 

The collaborative agreement between the Li- 
brary and the AFI provides the formal basis for 
this ongoing relationship. It has permitted the 
evolution of practical working arrangements 
whereby each institution does what it is best 
suited to do. This is a complementary relation- 
ship, where the domain of each party is flexible 
and shifts with the problem at hand. Thus, while 
AFI generally handles the bulk of retrospective 
acquisitions, occasionally there are arrange- 
ments which can be completed most efficiently 
by the Library, and these are turned over to the 
Library’s Exchange and Gift Division. The Li- 
brary does not at present maintain a public ex- 
hibition program, but the regularly scheduled 
“Films From the Archives” series at the AFI 
Theater in the John F. Kennedy Center draws 
heavily upon films preserved at the Library. 
This facility also is used on a bimonthly basis for 
quality control screenings, since the Library 
does not now have a high-quality large-screen 
facility. In short, the AFI-Library arrangement 
has enabled the two institutions to do much 
more than either could have done separately, 
and the record is one in which both institutions 
can take pride. 

Other activites of the American Film Institute 
include a cataloging project that provides essen- 
tial data on motion pictures released in the 
United States, a national education and infor- 
mation service, publications such as American 
Film, a repertory film theater located in the John 
F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts, 
and, in California, an advanced conservatory for 
professional training of filmmakers and a pro- 
gram providing grants to independent 
filmmakers. In addition to its functions of coor- 
dinating the national preservation effort, the 
two activities in which the AFI Archives pro- 


Second stage of nitrate decomposition, where the image has disap- 
peared and the film has become sticky near the center of the roll. 
Photograph by the Eastman Kodak Company. 


Third stage of nitrate decomposition, where the rolls of film have 
soft, bubbly portions, contain gas bubbles, and have a noticeable 
odor. Part of this reel can still be saved. Photograph courtesy of the 
Museum of Modern Art Film Library. 





The final stage of nitrate decomposition. AFI collection. 





An example of nitrate disintegration. The film shows park police 
dismounting and mounting for Edison’s camera in 1896. AFI stills 
collection. 


gram has been most heavily involved are film 
restoration and film acquisition. 


Film Restoration 

Motion pictures have an unfortunate prop- 
erty: they can be altered. The provenance and 
history of any given reel of motion picture film 
can be very difficult to determine. The materials 
finally reaching the archives may have been 
through many hands, which could and often 
have altered, cut, mutilated, rearranged, or 
otherwise tampered with the images and sound 
for a variety of reasons. At present most archives 
with large collections of nitrate film awaiting 
preservation are unable to divert significant re- 
sources to restoration work, which is generally 
postponed. The archival aim is to preserve the 
best surviving materials of the version as first 
released. This can be difficult, as the case of Lost 
Horizon shows. 


According to legend, Lost Horizon’s problems 
are due to Gen. Jimmy Doolittle. Rumor has it 
that the day after the general’s raid on Tokyo in 
1942, Roosevelt facetiously remarked at a press 
conference that the planes had come from 
Shangri-La. And very soon after, Columbia re- 
released Lost Horizon in a truncated version ti- 
tled Lost Horizon of Shangri-La. 

Coming five years after its initial release, this 
version was trimmed from 132 to 108 minutes, a 
common fate for reissues during that period. 
The changes to fit a wartime audience were ob- 
vious: the local Chinese revolutionaries became 
Japanese butchers, subplots were trimmed, the 
pacifistic elements were greatly toned down, 
Jane Wyatt no longer was responsible for bring- 
ing Colman to Shangri-La, and Colman himself 
almost ceased to be a British subject. 

Unfortunately, the original negative of the cut 
twenty-four minutes was lost, and no other 
copies of this footage were known to survive 
until 1969, when Columbia turned its nitrate 
studio print over to the AFI. This turned out to 
be eight minutes longer than the Shangri-La ver- 
sion. Since this beginning, we have been scour- 
ing the world for any additional material to fill 
in the missing sections. With the cooperation of 
members of the International Federation of Film 
Archives and the help of Columbia Pictures, we 
have been gathering together all surviving ma- 
terials for careful comparison and restoration. 

The version the AFI has restored to date in- 
corporates material from the Columbia studio 
print as well as surviving fine-grain master posi- 
tives, several variant versions plus the complete 
sound track from the National Film Archive in 
London, and a very worn 16mm television print, 
dubbed into French, which Columbia located in 
Canada. Except for the sound track, none of 
these versions is complete, but when combined 
they yielded a version which runs the full 132 
minutes and has the complete original dialogue 
but which is missing 6 minutes of the picture in 
five different places. 

The task of comparing all of the surviving 
material, determining which segments were of 
superior quality for the restoration, performing 
the editorial work, and supervising laboratory 
and rerecording as well as all other related tech- 
nical details was the responsibility of Robert 
Gitt, who began this project in 1973, when he 
was at the AFI Archives, and has continued it in 
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Nitrate film stored under special conditions at the Library of Con- 
gress vaults in Suitland, Maryland. Photograph by Charles Del 
Vecchio, the Washington Post. 


his present position at the UCLA Film Archives. 
The bulk of the laboratory work has been done 
at the Library of Congress. 

We are not finished yet—we are checking 
rumors of a print located somewhere in Europe 
and have been negotiating for two years with a 
private collector who claims to have a copy. Our 
best hope may be to rely on David Shepard’s* 
second principle of film restoration: “To secure 
a genuinely perfect copy of a film one need only 
lavish a great deal of labor, large sums of 
money, and an evocative vocabulary on the 
transfer of a genuinely shabby original. This will 
guarantee the later discovery of better duplicat- 
ing material.” Lost Horizon is an extreme case, 
but it does demonstrate the amount of effort 
that may be called for, even for a film that is only 
forty-three years old. 

The restoration of Gunga Din was much sim- 
pler. In this film, an actor portraying Rudyard 
Kipling appears at various times. Due to the 
objections of Kipling’s family, cuts, changes, and 
optical obliterations removing the Kipling 
character were made several months after its 


*See David Shepard’s article in this issue. 


Shrunken film being examined and measured at the Library of Con- 
gress nitrate laboratory before being transferred to safety film. 
Painstaking care and preparation of the original copies is essential 
in obtaining the best possible preservation master. 


American release. The RKO materials depos- 
ited at the Library consisted of the edited origi- 
nal picture negative with missing soundtrack. 
However, RKO had retained a copy of the final 
continuity on the film, and we were able to de- 
termine through correspondence that the Na- 
tional Film Archive in London held a nitrate 
fine-grain of the complete version. This fine- 
grain had probably been exported to England in 
1939 for the film’s first release. Fortunately, the 
British had cut only the printing negative, leav- 
ing the fine-grain intact. Arrangements were 
made for the return of the fine-grain to the 
United States, and it was copied immediately in 
the Library’s lab. The restoration was routine 
since we knew in advance what the definitive 
version was like and were able to locate a good 
master copy with a minimum of effort. 


Major Studio Collections 

The first source of films for preservation is 
the producing companies themselves, particu- 
larly those that still exist. In the first few years of 
this program, agreements for the deposit of 
studio collections were concluded between the 





A scene from the 1937 Columbia feature film Lost Horizon, with 
H. B. Warner, Isabel Jewell, Edward Everett Horton, Ronald Col- 
man, and Thomas Mitchell. Photograph from the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, Film Stills Archive. 


Library and such companies as the Mary 
Pickford Corporation, Columbia Pictures, RKO 
(through its licensee Compagnie d’Enterprises 
et de Gestion), Hal Roach, Inc., Paramount Pic- 
tures, and the United Artists Corporation 
(which donated the library of Warner Brothers). 
Collections such as these, acquired from the 
original producers, contain copies of films which 
normally are in better condition and more com- 
plete than can be obtained from private collec- 
tors or from worn distribution prints. The ad- 


vantage of making a preservation master from 
the original negative of Casablanca, for example, 
is clear, especially when the alternative may be 
to use a worn-out projection print that has been 
screened several thousand times. 

These studio collections contain many films 
that represent a substantial investment as well as 
substantial present and future commercial 
value. For these films, final details of the deposit 
or gift, including restrictions on subsequent use, 
are carefully worked out between the Library’s 
Exchange and Gift Division and the donor. The 
role of the AFI has been to establish contact with 
the donor, begin preliminary negotiations, and 
then bring the donor and the Library together 
to conclude the final arrangements. 

Not all of the major collections were brought 
in in the early years of the program. The first 





Paramount donation in 1969 consisted of 104 
silent films which it had retained in its vaults. 
This was followed in 1978 by a second donation 
of 89 silent and sound films which had been 
located several years after the first donation. 
Universal Pictures, which has rights to its own 
productions and also to 770 sound Paramount 
features, began depositing material in the Li- 
brary in 1976. On the other hand, some major 
collections have not been sought out for the 
Library. For example, MGM has maintained a 
long-standing relationship with the Interna- 
tional Museum of Photography in Rochester, 
and hence no deposits of MGM material have 
been added to the AFI Collection. Similarly, the 
Museum of Modern Art has maintained a pres- 
ervation program for the early films of Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox. Discussions between the 
museum, the Library of Congress, and Fox are 
under way regarding the preservation of later 
nitrate-era Fox films, to ensure that appropriate 
titles are preserved by each institution. Dis- 
cussions were also conducted with National 
Telefilm Associates (NTA) regarding their hold- 
ings of several thousand features of the 1930s 
and 1940s, made by Republic Pictures and a 
number of independent producers. When it de- 
veloped that the UCLA Film Archives in Los 
Angeles also was interested in acquiring this col- 
lection, it was collectively agreed by the archives 
involved that UCLA was the most suitable home 
for these films; UCLA acquired the NTA collec- 
tion in 1977. 


Other Large Collections 

The mortality rate of film companies in the 
last eighty years has been enormous, and the 
demise of a company is often followed by the 
disappearance of its films—at least of good qual- 
ity 35mm original materials suitable for preser- 
vation. Films from defunct film companies 
sometimes are acquired by others, but this turns 
out to be principally for television distribution, 
with no financial incentive for the new owner to 
preserve or retain good quality 35mm originals 
since 16mm suffices for immediate purposes. 
Fortunately, many of the independent and small 
company productions were distributed on’ a 
“states-rights” (or territorial) basis, and many 
35mm prints found their way into the hands of 
private collectors and thence into the AFI Col- 
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lection. The most troublesome films to track 
down are those of United Artists, which oper- 
ated only as a film distributor in the nitrate 
period and did not retain rights or copies of the 
films it distributed. Instead these films all re- 
verted to scores of independent producers. 
Tracking down these independents is difficult, 
and it is not easy to convince independent pro- 
ducers, or their successors, of the need for pres- 
ervation in a national collection. For instance, 
we began discussions with one of the major in- 
dependent producers, Edward Small, in 1976, 
but the films involved did not reach the Library 
until late 1978, when they were deposited by his 
estate. 


Private Collectors 

Almost half of the fifteen thousand films in 
the AFI Collection came from private collectors. 
This is an astounding figure, and it does not 
reflect the thousands of films that were available 
to us for acquisition but were rejected because 
the titles in question were already adequately 
preserved in one of the film archives in this 
country. To amass this many films, we have 
dealt with more than twelve hundred indi- 
viduals in the past ten years and have generally 
been successful in working out arrangements 
which make the film available to us for preserva- 
tion and provide adequate compensation to the 
film’s owner in exchange. And now collectors 
with whom we dealt in the beginning of the AFI 
acquisition program come back to us with addi- 
tional films they acquired in the interim. 

Most of the films we obtain from collectors are 
from the pre-1935 period. This is a deliberate 
choice on our part, principally because films 
from this period are scarce and endangered. 
Fortunately, corporate control of the film prints 
was fairly loose at this time, and a large number 
of films found their way into private hands. Our 
task has been to locate these holders of nitrate 
prints and then to work out what can often be a 
complicated arrangement for preservation. 

Collectors in general, whether they collect 
beer cans, barbed wire, or first editions, have 
common traits, although the variation from in- 
dividual to individual can be enormous. We 
have found that most of our sources are men, 
and that they began by collecting the films they 
saw in their childhood. Perhaps it is because 
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American projectionists have almost always 
been men, or because 35mm theatrical film is 
heavy, bulky, and often dirty and oil splattered, 
that we find very few female collectors. 

Nostalgia naturally is a large part of older film 
collectors’ motivation. Given time, however, 
many collectors shift attitudes. The collection 
they gathered to relive their childhood often 
takes on new importance to them. As a collector 
observes over the years that the films he holds 
are difficult to obtain and not shown on televi- 
sion, he suspects that his films may be rare (or 
perhaps hopes so) and holds on to them because 
he thinks they are valuable and important. We 
have been fortunate in this respect, since many 
of the collectors we locate have instinctively felt 
that their films are important to others as well as 
to themselves. And if a film they hold is silent, 
the odds are very great that we want to preserve 
it. Such interest by a national institution con- 
firms the film’s importance to the owner and 
implicity justifies the time and trouble he took to 
keep it. In most of these cases he is delighted to 
hear from us and often makes an outright gift of 
the film for preservation. 

Interestingly, the next most common reaction 
is for the collector to want to exchange the 
35mm originals for new copies of the same film 
on safety base. In these cases, the common de- 
nominator is the owner’s desire for copies of the 
very films that he had kept, rather than for 
copies of other, often more important films. 
The cost of new prints in 35mm is high, and we 
normally offer only 16mm copies of the 35mm 
originals. Generally this satisfies the collectors, 
whose basements are often equipped with pro- 
jection facilities for 35mm, 16mm, and super- 
8mm. 

We also encounter collectors who are only 
interested in getting as much money for their 
films as possible. Arrangements to secure films 
from them are the most difficult to make, espe- 
cially when the asking price starts at thousands 
of dollars per ten-minute reel. These extrava- 
gant prices are asked infrequently, but several 
years of correspondence is generally needed be- 
fore the owner finds that no archive can pay 
them. Our own budget for film purchases is very 
small, and we normally pay $5 to $10 per ten- 
minute reel of nitrate film. This forces us to rely 
upon the goodwill of collectors. 


We sometimes resort to bartering for the films 
we want. One of our most unusual exchanges 
involved a coin collector who had a small collec- 
tion of early teens features. One of them, a 1916 
Mutual production, was ten reels long, quite 
unusual for that period. He was willing to trade 
for a Carson City Silver Dollar, which he needed 
to complete his collection. We obtained the 
silver dollar, traded it for the film, and were 
hopeful that he would like another silver dollar 
for another important feature in his collection. 
Unfortunately, he only needed one silver dollar, 
but he was willing to trade the remaining film 
for a World War II Nazi helmet. It took us six 
months to locate an antique dealer who could 
supply the helmet, but we finally were able to 
close this transaction, perhaps the most compli- 
cated trade in which we had become involved. 


Piracy and Copyright 

Modern distribution patterns for motion pic- 
tures generally do not include a “first sale” such 
as with books, which gives the owner of the 
physical object the right to possess it and to use it 
in certain limited ways. Most motion pictures 
today are licensed to exhibitors for a limited 
period of time during which the film is 
screened, and then the print is returned to the 
copyright owner. Lawyers for motion picture 
companies usually take the position that any film 
copy of a motion picture produced by their 
company which is held in private hands is an 
illegal, bootleg copy that is the property of their 
company. Naturally, film collectors have their 
own responses and counter-accusations, but the 
net result is mutual mistrust as well as fear on 
the part of the collectors. All of this puts a film 
acquisition program into a difficult middle posi- 
tion and presents very delicate problems as we 
attempt to work with both the collectors and the 
film companies, while at the same time retaining 
their trust and goodwill. 

Since the Library has built an excellent collec- 
tion of modern motion pictures through the 
mechanism of copyright deposit, there has been 
no need to acquire or even to express any inter- 
est in collector prints of recent films. This word 
has reached most collectors and the film dealers 
with whom we work, and consequently it is very 
seldom that we are offered “hot” copies of new 
films. 





As for older films which may be protected by 
copyright, most collectors do not have the legal 
resources to determine the copyright status of 
films they own. Since the only use they normally 
make of nitrate prints is for screenings in their 
own homes, they feel that they do not need to be 
overly concerned with copyright. If we were of- 
fered a film protected by copyright, we would 
acquire it only if it were the only known surviv- 
ing copy. We would turn the film over to the 
Library for preservation, but any subsequent 
use of the preservation copies or the original 
film would require the consent of the copyright 
owner. In cases like this, the copyright owner 


Tom Mix and Eva Novak in Sky 
High, part of the “Alaskan Cache.” 
Museum of Modern Art, Film Stills 
Archive. 

In the early decades of the century, 
a film distributor who had sent a print 
of a film to an outlying region might 
find it cheaper to abandon it there 
than to have it returned. Knowing 
this, Laura Bland of Alaska 
Methodist University in Anchorage 
traveled by small airplane and dog 
sled into the frozen wilds of Alaska in 
1972. She made her way in thirty 
below weather to the town of Pilgrim 
Hot Springs and there recovered four 
films, nitrate prints stored in a 
warehouse. One of the films was a 
single reel from a five-reel feature, 
Sky High, made by Tom Mix in 
1922. The reel was later matched 
with the four others, which were in the 
possession of a private collector in the 
Southwest. The collector had bought 
the incomplete film from an antique 
dealer who had purchased it in Alaska 
years before. The cache also included 
a lost John Ford film, Mother Ma- 
chree (1928) and a lost Howard 
Hawks film, Trent’s Last Case 
(1929). 


usually does not object, since he is thus able to 
obtain copies of the film. In some cases, the 
copyright owner is the first party to obtain a 
copy of his own film, using the AFI as a mid- 
dleman to deal with what he often considers to 
be a “film pirate.” 

On the other hand, we have to be extremely 
careful when making a copy of a film for trading 
with private collectors. Copyright involving mo- 
tion pictures can be very complicated, especially 
when there are underlying rights in literary 
properties or in musical compositions. If there is 
the slightest possibility of any rights still existing 
to a film, no copies are ever given out. In this 
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respect, the Library helps AFI through its own 
similar policy, so that once AFI acquires a film 
and turns it over to the library, not even AFI can 
get it back unless the consent of the copyright 
owner is secured. This system can be very useful 
when we need to resist the blandishments of a 
private collector who offers to trade his nitrate 
film for a copy of King Kong, for example, since 
there is no way we could remove the film from 
the Library. 

On several occasions, the film companies have 
been cooperative in helping the archives to ac- 
quire copyrighted films. We recently acquired 
from a private collector the only known copy of 
Frank Capra’s The Power of the Press, made in 
1928 with Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. The collector 
agreed to give us the original print in exchange 
for a new 16mm duplicate print. Columbia Pic- 
tures agreed to this arrangement and executed a 
license agreement with the collector governing 
his use of the new copy. Several years ago Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox granted similar permission 
for a collector who had acquired a beautiful 
print of Sky High, a 1922 film starring Tom Mix. 
These are exceptions to the rule, as both of 
these are important films. By and large, how- 
ever, most collectors understand our need to 
respect the copyright law, and we are seldom 
asked to make a quick deal under the table, with 
the collector promising “never to tell anyone.” 


Competition for Acquisitions 

One problem encountered in general institu- 
tional acquisition practices is competition with 
other institutions as well as with private indi- 
viduals. One major achievement of the Film 
Archives Advisory Committee is that it provides 
regular contact among the film archives’ staffs to 
discuss pending acquisitions. This avoids con- 
flict and duplication of effort and permits new 
acquisitions to go to the institution best suited 
for a given collection. Competition with private 
individuals cannot be avoided, and our solution 
is to establish and maintain good relations with 
all individuals involved in acquiring films so that 
we know what’s happening in the field. We try 
also to copy films as they pass from collector to 
collector. 

There are a number of film dealers who spe- 
cialize in selling to collectors new copies of old 
films, generally those in the public domain, in 


super-8mm and 16mm formats. While AFI does 
not commercially exploit the films that it ac- 
quires, we do encourage wide availability of 
films. Hence we have worked out arrangements 
with film dealers who acquire nitrate films to 
trade materials we hold that are free of 
copyright for films they acquire for their own 
purposes. Since these dealers cannot use films 
protected by copyright, they often turn leads 
over to us, and the working arrangement has 
been quite satisfactory. 

An example of this is the case of the first 
feature directed by Raoul Walsh in 1915. A 
beautiful print was located by a collector in a 
coal bin in a movie theater that was being torn 
down in Montana. The collector approached the 
original producing company, one of the TV 
networks, two film dealers, and three archives, 
including AFI, to see who would give him the 
best cash offer. After a lengthy period of wheel- 
ing and dealing it turned out that only AFI, the 
Museum of Modern Art, and one of the film 
dealers was interested in buying the film. The 
film dealer was prepared to pay considerably 
more than either MOMA or the AFI. The 
Museum of Modern Art has a substantial 
number of films made by Fox which were di- 
rected by Walsh; hence the logical home for the 
film was at the museum. Therefore AFI worked 
out an arrangement whereby the dealer bought 
the nitrate print from the collector, copied it for 
the dealer’s commercial purposes, and then do- 
nated the original nitrate to the museum for 
archival preservation. 


Films That Got Away 

Perhaps the saddest letters we receive come 
from collectors with whom we have been corre- 
sponding and negotiating for several years, who 
one day check a film’s condition and then report 
to us that part of the film has turned into dust, 
powder, or goo. This happens more often than 
we would like and continues to remind us of the 
race with time that we are running. Fortunately, 
we usually only lose a reel or two of the film in 
this way, and such an occurrence prompts the 
collector to believe our warnings about deterio- 
ration and give us his other films before it is too 
late. 

We try to ship film by air for speed and safety, 
and since a 35mm feature length film can weigh 





forty to fifty pounds, shipping costs can easily be 
fifty dollars or more. This is a substantial 
amount of money for a private collector, and 
our policy is to pay these shipping costs. We 
have had difficulties with shippers nervous 
about handling flammable nitrate but have had 
no problems overall. We do have to give elabo- 
rate instructions to collectors for film shipping 
and also have to make sure that we and the 
collector know what kind of film is being 
shipped. It is surprising how often a donor can- 
not tell the difference between the most common 
gauges encountered: 8mm, 9.5mm, 16mm, 
17.5mm, 22mm, 28mm, and 35mm. 

In twelve years, only one film has ever been 
lost in transit. The collector involved carefully 
packed a 1928 silent feature in a standard ICC 


Lewis Stone and German actor Emil Jannings in a scene from The 
Patriot, an important 1928 Paramount production directed by 
Ernst Lubitsch that is considered lost. The Museum of Modern Art, 
Film Stills Archive. 


metal shipping container and sent it by United 
Parcel Service, a very reliable shipper. The film 
never arrived, perhaps because he wrote the 
name of the film on the outside of the case: The 
Truth About Sex, an early exploitation/ 
educational film. We can imagine the surprise 
when the person ending up with the film dis- 
covered that it was not a modern color hard-core 
sex picture and only hope that the film has 
somehow found its way back into the hands of a 
private film collector who will contact us some- 


day. 





Nazimova as Salome, in the 1922 
film. The extraordinary sets and cos- 
tumes were designed by Natacha 
Rambova. The Museum of Modern 
Art, Film Stills Archive. 


Some films that get away eventually turn up 
elsewhere. In 1973, we were negotiating with a 
collector in California who had the only known 
print of Hell’s House, a 1932 Bette Davis feature, 
made as an independent production. We were 
unable to reach a satisfactory price with the 
owner and had to pass up the film. In 1977 
Davis received the AFI Life Achievement 
Award, and we pledged our efforts to see that 
all of her films were preserved in U.S. film ar- 
chives. At that point, we tried to contact the 
owner again, only to find that he had vanished 
from sight. Then last year Paul Spehr in the 
Motion Picture Division received a phone call 
from a New York distributor who wanted to 
know the copyright status of a Chaplin film 
which he owned. When the AFI motion picture 
archivist subsequently visited this gentleman to 
discuss acquisitions, she found that he had had a 
nitrate print of Hell’s House stored away with his 
Chaplin material. Naturally, we promptly com- 
pleted arrangements for the acquisition and 
preservation of both films. 

One horror story involves the Hammond 
Museum, which maintained a large nitrate col- 
lection in a vault built into a cliff overlooking the 
ocean at Cape Cod. When this vault was visited 


by an AFI staff member, he found that the cor- 
rosive air had turned all of the films to jelly, 
except for a single print of Nazimova’s 1922 
version of Salome. That print had been screened 
at the Museum of Modern Art twenty years ear- 
lier and was returned to the Hammond 
Museum in a standard ICC metal shipping con- 
tainer. Fortunately, the film had never been 
taken out of the container and had been pro- 
tected from the air. 


Getting the Word Out 

Perhaps the most nagging worry in our opera- 
tion is the concern over missed leads, lost oppor- 
tunities, and the collection that was right under 
our noses but which we didn’t find. The experi- 
ence of the Rhode Island Historical Society Film 
Archive is a perfect example. In 1969, my wife 
Kathleen and I established the first state- 
oriented film archives at the society and spent 
three years scouring the state for film materials 
relating to its history. We turned up consider- 
able material of local interest but also kept find- 
ing films made throughout the United States, 
and these were turned over to the Library, in- 
cluding the only known print of Puss in Boots, a 
1922 Walt Disney cartoon made in Kansas City. 





This cartoon turned up in a corrugated box 
factory, a leftover from a company distributing 
films to schools and churches in Providence in 
the early 20s. We found this collection after the 
publication of a feature article written on the 
work of the society and the past history of 
filmmaking in Rhode Island. By the time I left 
Rhode Island for the AFI Archives in 1971, I 
was certain there was nothing of interest left 
untouched in the state. But years later, our suc- 
cessors located an even bigger and more impor- 
tant cache of films—original negatives of feature 
films made in California, many of which were 
directed by Henry King. These had been lan- 
guishing in a warehouse in Rhode Island and 
were located through another round of local 
newspaper stories on the work of the historical 
society. Perhaps the owner missed the first 
stories in 1971, or perhaps he needed a re- 
minder several years later. We will never know, 
but it does show the need for a continued public- 
ity campaign, repeating basically the same mes- 
sage: give us your old, your tired, your worn-out 
films. 

In 1972, I wrote an article for the JATSE 
Bulletin, which goes to all union projectionists, 
giving a brief description of our preservation 
program and a very detailed overview of the 
problems of nitrate deterioration and fires. This 
appeal for holders of nitrate film to come for- 
ward uncovered seventeen projectionists with 
private collections. Since that time, we have dis- 
tributed over seven thousand reprints of this 
article, and it is still our basic informational tool. 

We subscribe to all of the film collector maga- 
zines and scan the ads religiously, looking for 
clues to film collections such as a person seeking 
spare parts for a silent Simplex 35mm movie 
projector. Our motion picture archivist writes a 
column for one of these magazines and attends 
collector conventions in order to establish face- 
to-face relationships and to continue to widen 
the circle of collectors who know of us and our 
work and are on the lookout for old film. A 
classified ad asking for nitrate film in American 
Film, now in its fifth year, has produced several 
interesting responses. The magazine carries oc- 
casional articles on film preservation, which we 
hope will spread the word. Several of the mass 
mailing campaigns, which involve a million or 
more pieces of literature soliciting membership 
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in AFI, have included a “lift letter” which carries 
a picture of deteriorating nitrate film and a mes- 
sage to help AFI in its preservation efforts by 
becoming a member. To make the point abso- 
lutely clear, there is a postscript asking anyone 
with old film, especially nitrate, to contact our 
motion picture archivist. While the response has 
not been overwhelming and we get a lot of in- 
quiries about 8mm home movies, it does reach a 
broad potential audience that may encounter 
old film. 

We have recently tried classified ads in mass 
circulation publications such as the National Star 
and have a brief filler item planted in suburban 
newspapers, but the clear results are difficult to 
determine. The problem is to motivate the col- 
lector to write or call us to let us learn about his 
collection. 

As far as we can determine, our best source of 
information is word of mouth from collector to 
collector. Whenever we encounter a collection 
of nitrate, we ask the owner for the names of 
other 35mm collectors and where he obtained 
his films, since it is possible that his source still 
has additional films. So, in large part, getting the 
word back from the field is mostly a waiting 
game. 

Since the 1968 agreement between the Li- 
brary of Congress and the American Film Insti- 
tute, the state of American film preservation has 
been encouraging: 

1. By the end of 1979, over fifteen thousand 
titles have been added to the AFI Collection at 
the Library. 

2. The Library has established a professional 
motion picture laboratory specializing in the 
transfer of nitrate film to modern acetate or 
safety film. By the end of 1978, over twenty- 
seven million feet of nitrate film had been pre- 
served. It is anticipated that by the end of 1980, 
the Library will have a new, larger, specialized 
laboratory built at Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base which will be capable of transferring more 
than twenty million feet of nitrate per year, 
more than triple the present capability. 

3. With additional funding from the National 
Endowment for the Arts, over $1,400,000 has 
been provided by the AFI in support of the 
Library’s preservation activities. 

4. During the period from 1968 to 1978, the 
Library’s total annual expenditures for motion 





Mary Pickford in Cinderella (1914). The only surviving copy of 
this film was held in the Nederlands Filmmuseum in Amsterdam, a 
member of the International Federation of Film Archives (FIAF). 
This film is part of a very rich collection of early American films 
which are being returned to their country of origin for preservation, 
one of the benefits of the international cooperation which is the 
fundamental purpose of FIAF. AFI stills collection. 


picture preservation increased from roughly 
$50,000 to $700,000. In 1967, the Motion Pic- 
ture Section had a staff of ten within the Prints 
and Photographs Division. By 1978, the staff 
had grown to forty-five, now part of the new 
Motion Picture, Broadcasting, and Recorded 
Sound Division. 

5. During this period both the Library’s mo- 
tion picture section and the AFI Archives be- 
came working members of FIAF, the Interna- 
tional Federation of Film Archives, which facili- 
tates the exchange of information and technical 
developments, as well as films themselves. 


6. With support from the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts, the AFI was able to fund 
preservation activities, beginning in 1971, at the 
two major private film archives with large, im- 
portant nitrate collections: the Museum of 
Modern Art Department of Film and the Inter- 
national Museum of Photography at George 
Eastman House. Beginning in 1978, this pro- 
gram was expanded further, with additional 
funding being provided to the UCLA Film Ar- 
chives and the Anthology Film Archives, as well 
as to a number of other institutions with hold- 
ings of endangered moving images such as the 
Oregon Historical Society, the American Jewish 
Historical Society, and the Center for Southern 
Folklore. Under the expanded American Film 
Institute/Arts Endowment Archival Film pro- 
gram, more than $500,000 was made available 
last year for matching grants. When the expen- 
ditures of the Library and the National Archives 





are included, total national expenditures for 
preservation last year were in excess of 
$2,500,000, a more than fifteen-fold increase 
since 1968. 

7. The Film Archives Advisory Committee, 
initially formed to advise AFI on preservation 
priorities, has evolved over the years into an 
intensive group of working film archivists, col- 
laborating and advising each other on both their 
individual and collective problems. A parallel 
group, the Television Archives Advisory Com- 
mittee is also emerging, developing from vari- 
ous meetings held in the early 1970s, but which 
only began to take shape following a meeting 
held in February 1978 at the Library of Con- 
gress. 

8. The Library of Congress, with both the 
largest archival film collection in the country 
and also the largest ongoing preservation pro- 
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gram, has emerged as the cornerstone of the 
national preservation effort. In collaboration 
with AFI, the Library’s collections have been 
expanded to include a cross-section of American 
film production. There are still many gaps, 
some of which need to be filled, but many of 
which have already been filled by the other 
major institutions working in coordination with 
both AFI and the Library. 

Both the AFI and the Library of Congress 
have changed in the course of the past twelve 
years with experience and in response to the 
changing realities facing them. As we enter the 
1980s, further changes will undoubtedly occur 
as each institution reevaluates its programs and 
goals. But one constant will remain—the exist- 
ence of complimentary partnership that serves 
the needs of the field while serving both institu- 
tions. 





Golden Voices, Silver Screen 
Opera Singers as Movie Stars 


by David L. Parker 


“I believe,” Thomas Edison wrote in 1894 of his 
sound motion pictures, “that in coming years by 
my own work ... grand opera can be given at 
the Metropolitan Opera House .. . without any 
material change from the original .. . with art- 
ists long since dead.” Edison’s prediction was 
largely accurate. For decades following the in- 
troduction of sound films, performances by 
many opera singers were preserved in motion 
pictures—even if in some instances they might 
have been better left, in Edison’s words, “long 
since dead.” These vehicles to display the ac- 
complishments of tenors and sopranos and an 
occasional mezzo or bass reached a peak of activ- 
ity in the mid-1930s and were categorized by 
German filmographers as Singerfilms. 
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Early Singer Films 

The earliest appearances of opera singers in 
sound films date back to the turn of the century. 
Clement-Maurice’s sound films of opera singers 
were exhibited at a Phono-Cinema-Theatre at 
the Paris Exposition of 1900. Baritone Victor 
Maurel, one of the great singing actors of his 
time and the creator of the title role of Falstaff, 
could be heard and seen in some appropriate 
settings in excerpts from the Verdi work and 
from Don Giovanni. Cossira of the Royal Italian 
Opera in Paris sang an aria from Romeo and 
Juliet. 

In 1903 the British company Walterdaw pro- 
duced about fifty sound films, including The 
Mikado and Yeoman of the Guard, “in miniature.” 
The phonograph record was made first and 
then it was played back in the studio while actors 
attempted to match their movements to the 
music. In France in 1906 Leon Gaumont’s 
Chronophone sound films included excerpts 
from Lakmé and two duets from Il Trovatore. 
Gaumont also made many other such films in 
1912. In France and in the United States the 
sound film fad flourished in 1908. Jules 
Greenbaum’s Synchroscope sound film of 
Caruso was on view at the Majestic Theatre, 





Evansville, Indiana, during the summer of 
1908, and Vivaphone, patented by the pioneer 
British film producer Cecil Hepworth, released 
a forty-six minute version of Faust before 1913 
in Britain and in the United States. 

In 1911, the Edison Cinephonograph pre- 
sented a sound film of Lucia di Lammermoor sung 
by a sextette which included the suave bass Pol 
Henri Plancon and the world’s most famous 
tenor, Enrico Caruso. Scientific American noted 
that “perfection has not yet been achieved” in 
the sound film. Insensitive recording devices 
and inadequate amplification systems and a 
five-to-ten minute limit on the duration of the 
recording remained drawbacks. 

Similar films were produced in Germany by 
Oskar Messter, who had solved the problem of 
synchronization as early as 1903. In 1906 he 
produced a sound film of a well-known colora- 
tura artist, Francillo Kaufman, in excerpts from 
Fra Diavolo, as well as sound films of Barber of 
Seville, Mignon, and Tales of Hoffman. Later he 
featured prominent singers such as Lola Artot 
de Padilla and the opera tenor Matzer. In Mess- 
ter films copyrighted in 1914, soprano Mary 
Runge sang the “Titania” aria from Mignon, 
Emil Lieban was seen and heard in two baritone 
arias from Pagliacci, and the Swedish dramatic 
soprano Sigrid Arnoldson performed an aria 
from Faust, with which she had won fame on the 
opera stage. 

By the mid-twenties, inventor Lee de Forest, 
“the father of radio,” was testing his sound-on- 
film system, Phonofilm, recording sound films 
of opera scenes in a little studio in Clapham near 
London. Soprano Eva Leoni recalled singing in 
de Forest’s film of act 2 of Rigoletto in 1924, 
which was released in 1926 and favorably re- 
ceived, as was his Lakmé, by British film audi- 
ences. In de Forest’s film of Lucia di Lammermoor 
the sound of the dagger striking the floor regis- 
tered more loudly on the sound track than the 
faint voice of the soprano. 

Vitaphone, a sound-on-disc system which was 
to revolutionize movies, included opera singers 
among its earliest subjects in the late twenties. 
Films were made on the stage of the Manhattan 
Opera House. Cameras perched on stands built 
above the seats, a master camera controlled the 
synchronization with the sound recording ap- 
paratus and took a wide shot of the entire scene, 
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while other cameras recorded medium shots 
and closeups simultaneously. 

Warners premiered the Vitaphone process in 
August 1926, beginning with an hour of short 
films which included a well-received solo by so- 
prano Anna Case, an Edison recording artist of 
the teens who had been known as “the most 
beautiful woman in grand opera” during her 
years at the Met and had a brief career as a 
leading actress in silent films (as had Enrico 
Caruso, Mary Garden, and Geraldine Farrar). 

A personal success of the premiere was scored 
by the Met’s reigning tenor of the time, 
Giovanni Martinelli, who appeared in his clown 
costume for IJ Pagliacci. Martinelli, called “no 
mean pantomimist” by Photoplay, sang “Vesti la 
guibba” in a demonstration of Vitaphone uni- 
versally held to be impressive. Robert E. Sher- 
wood wrote: “a trifle unsure on the female 
voices, but in a solo by Martinelli, it proved to be 
extraordinarily impressive.” The solo came to be 
shown so often that James Agate wrote: “I sup- 
pose that someday I will be able to enter the... . 
theatre without hearing Mr. Martinelli bellow- 
ing [‘Vesti la guibba’] but that day is not yet.” 

According to Moving Picture World, Martinel- 
lis robust tenor “seemed to blend more natu- 
rally with what Vitaphone had to offer than the 
other soloists . . . the least convincing of whom 
was judged to be soprano Marion Talley, sing- 
ing ‘Caro nome’ from her Metropolitan debut 
role in Rigoletto. Her strained tone formations 
gave the effect of the sound preceding the 
movements of her lips.” 


Hazards of the Camera Close-up 

One of the new hazards of singing for sound 
films was the possibility of a singer receiving bad 
reviews for. shaping his mouth before producing 
the tones. This gave the effect of the picture 
being out of synchronization with the sound, the 
bane of sound-on-disc sound films. In addition, 
a movie magazine might judge a singer’s physi- 
cal appearance by film star standards, as did 
Photoplay: “As for [Talley’s] face, the camera 
came too close . . . long longshots were made for 
this girl.” 

Robert E. Sherwood thought the Vitaphone 
“as far ahead of de Forest’s Phonofilm as the 
Phonofilm was ahead of Edison’s ill-fated 
Kinetophone.” “I am not enamoured of Vita- 





Soprano Mary Garden, showing her 
medals, arrives in Hollywood to star 
in Goldwyn silent films. 


phone,” wrote James Agate, “but .. . with all of 
its faults, it is at least 100 times better than 
Movietone.” He cited a demonstration of 
Movietone which, in his opinion, “demonstrated 
Movietone out of existence. We saw and heard 
an Italian baritone [Richard Bonelli] singing 
‘Largo al Factotum.’ That is to say we saw him all 
right but heard as much of him as if we had 
been late for a performance at the Queen’s Hall 
and were listening through closed doors.” 
Aldous Huxley concentrated not on the 
sound reproduction—“artificial voices 
gramophone-like noises”—but on the picture, 
taking exception to “a series of apocalyptic 


close-ups of individual performers gigantically 
enlarged . . . singing and at the same time regis- 
tering the emotions appropriate to the musical 


circumstances the human countenance 
smiles its six-foot smiles, registers soulfulness or 
grief, whimsicality or libido with every square 
centimeter of its several roods of pallid mooni- 
ness ... opens and shuts its thirty-two inch eyes 
... the spectacle was terrifying.” 

Close-up pictures of an opera singer hitting a 
note at a high volume often are unattractive. 
The face shows the actual strain in sending a 
note to the second balcony; the mouth is twisted 
out of shape to accommodate the vowel being 





produced. If the singer “mouths” to a playback 
of a recording made before filming to avoid the 
strain and facial distortion, movie audiences 
may be able to detect that he is not really sing- 
ing. 

“On the subject of close-ups,” wrote Agate of 
Vitaphone, “the Messrs Warner have not asked 
themselves whether serious concertgoers 
habitually provide themselves with telescopes 
... or whether the sight of some pimply Teuton 
blowing through wreathed moustaches his 
wreathed horn will bring the castle of Venus 
nearer to the mind’s eye or remove it al- 
together.” 

In October 1926 a Vitaphone short appeared 
featuring Reinald Werrenrath, an outstanding 
oratorio singer who had experience at the Met. 
More importantly, as a member of the Victor 
Opera Quartet, he was a veteran radio baritone 
who recorded predictably. “He does not screen 
as well as he records” noted a Moving Picture 
World reviewer. “His face was singularly devoid 
of expression.” Photoplay noted that “the pro- 
ducers made the mistake of dressing him up in 
an illustrated song costume and then having 
little birdies twitter in the background, all 
wrong.” Paramount didn’t learn from Warners’ 
mistake. Their Werrenrath film made four 
years later had the “world-renowned concert 
baritone” sing “There’s a Long, Long Trail” in a 
woodland camping scene. 

The Vitaphone program of short subjects re- 
leased in August 1928 included the Polish dra- 
matic soprano Rosa Raisa, two years after she 
created the title role in Puccini’s Turandot in its 
premiere. For the sound film she demonstrated 
her flexibility and power in a duet from I/ Trova- 
tore with her husband, baritone Giacomo Rimini. 

Mme Raisa, who spent comparatively little 
time in recording studios, did appear in other 
Vitaphone shorts filmed on the stage of the 
Manhattan Opera House in New York, in which 
she sang ‘“Plaisir d’Amour” and “Eli, Eli” 
surrounded by enough flowers for a gangster’s 
funeral. Her close-up seems to reveal momen- 
tary consternation at a fluff in the piano intro- 
duction and her awareness that the director is 
not going to stop and start over again before she 
must get back in character and sing “La Paloma” 
in the Spanish style which it requires. Star sing- 
ers, accustomed to dominating the stage, obey- 
ing only a conductor, may have been anxious 
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when they found themselves at the mercy of the 
technical apparatus of the sound film. 


Golden Voices, Popular Songs 

Audiences wanted to hear the greatest voices 
in the most lightweight music. The Vitaphone 
vocal repertoire was scarcely all-operatic. The 
“glorious diva,” soprano Frances Alda, followed 
“Ave Maria’ from Otello with “The Star Span- 
gled Banner,” and Ernestine Schuman-Heink, 
one of the finest contraltos of her day, sang for 
the Vitaphone in 1927 not only Schubert (“Der 
Erlkoenig”) but also ditties which were the en- 
cores at recitals of the day: “Danny Boy” and 
“By the Waters of the Minnetonka.” Substance 
vied with schmalz. 

Martinell: began what would become a dozen 
Vitaphone shorts singing heavily operatic fare, 
such as two scenes from act 4 of Halevy’s La 
Juive, in which he appeared in one of his favor- 
ite roles as the blacksmith, Eleazar; gradually, he 
shifted from appearing in Vitaphone scenes 
from opera—Aida, Martha, Carmen, Faust, and Il 
Trovatore—to appearing as a gondolier singing 
“Come Back to Sorrento,” as a troubador sing- 
ing “Estrellita” in a Spanish garden, or as a 
wagon driver in a gypsy camp, cracking a whip 
and singing “The Life of a Gypsy,” surrounded 
by dancers and extras, in an anticipation of the 
visual style of the early TV series “The Voice of 
Firestone.” 

The success of Warners’ musical shorts 
prompted Fox, MGM, and Paramount to com- 
pete in kind. Baritone John Charles Thomas 
sang the prologue to/ Pagliacci for Vitaphone, as 
did baritone John Barclay (“The World’s Tallest 
Baritone”) for Vitaphone, so Richard Bonelli 
sang it for Fox. Frances Alda sang “The Last 
Rose of Summer” for Vitaphone, so Mme Marie 
Kurenko sang it for Metro Movietone Acts. 
When the song “Pale Moon” was sung in Vita- 
phone films in release about the same time by 
baritones Barclay, Knight MacGregor, and 
Chief Capoulican (“the only Indian in grand 
opera”), as well as by the Hungarian tenor 
Joseph Diskay, movie audiences may well have 
had a feeling of deja vu. 

By May of 1929 Warners reported that six 
hundred sound shorts were “in the can” and 
that seventeen hundred theaters were renting 
the Vitaphone subjects. But audiences tired of 
literal recordings of “ten-minute turns.” Edison 





John McCormack (center) with Mau- 
reen O'Sullivan in a scene from Song 
‘O My Heart, a Fox Movietone 
“talking, singing romance.” Motion 
Picture, Broadcasting, and Recorded 
Sound Division, Library of Congress. 


and other entrepreneurs who had developed 
the sound film persisted in viewing it as a poor 
man’s Metropolitan Opera or variety bill, as a 
supplement to live theater rather than as a suc- 
cessor to the silent feature. 

A slight desperation may be evident in a film 
made of the Czech soprano Emmy Destinn 
while she sang in a cage with fourteen lions. It 
would indicate that, for the sound film, the pho- 
tographing of singing alone was no longer 
enough to hold audiences. Neither was Vita- 
phone’s use of early two-color Technicolor— 
“natural color with all the beauty of nature’s 
own coloring”—for the “Habafera” from Car- 
men sung by soprano Alice Gentle. 


Stories for the Silver Screen 

The success of Al Jolson in The Jazz Singer 
proved that the audience wished to empathize 
with a hero or heroine and preferred its musical 
interludes imbedded in a dramatic story line. So 
within a year, story films were appearing as ve- 
hicles for such internationally known tenors as 
Richard Tauber in Europe and John McCor- 
mack in the United States, although infrequent 
Vitaphone-like operatic shorts continued to be 
made in Britain and Germany by Tauber, 
McCormack, or Alfred Piccaver. 

McCormack, after Caruso the most famous 


tenor of his time, made his feature film debut in 
Song’O My Heart (1930), a 70mm production with 
a sound track technically advanced for its time. 
A sentimental narrative allowed for a baker's 
dozen of his solos, which filled more than half of 
the film’s length. An oratorio aria and an Italian 
romanza were omitted from the domestic re- 
lease version. Remaining were the homey ditties 
and sentimental Irish songs in which his perfect 
diction and artistry were equally effective, songs 
which had been chosen by polling the 
readership of a film fan magazine: “Rose of 
Tralee” and “I Hear You Calling Me.” During 
realistic moments of dialogue, McCormack 
would pick up a little book containing the lyrics 
to his upcoming song, as if he were not in a 
movie but in a recital—which, basically, he was. 
The disappointing box office for the film con- 
vinced Hollywood that McCormack did not pos- 
sess sex appeal. Later, an aging McCormack was 
stuck rather abruptly into Britain’s first full- 
color feature, Wings of the Morning (1937), to 
sing three indifferently recorded Irish songs in 
a house party scene. 

Another universally loved tenor fared better. 
Richard Tauber, who possessed an exhuberant 
personality as well as a celebrated voice, ap- 
peared frequently in films from 1930 until a few 
years before his death in the late forties. 





The Jazz Singer reached Germany as the 
monocled Tauber was at the height of his 
career; his phonograph records had proved that 
his voice was exceptionally well-suited to the 
microphone. Although his illness delayed the 
completion of his first sound film until 1930, it 
was still the first 100 percent sound film made in 
Germany. Titled Ich glaub’ nie mehr an eine Frau 
(I'll never believe in a woman again) after a song 
composed by Tauber which he sang in the film, 
it was also known as Song of the Streets because of 
its plot: a returning sailor (Tauber) takes up 
with a girl of the streets, then becomes com- 
pletely disillusioned when he finds she is his 
long-lost sister. Tauber realized the short- 
comings of his first film, but he was enthusi- 
astic about the future.of sound motion pictures. 

In his second film, The Shining Goal (Das Lock- 
ende Ziel), Tauber is an amiable fellow from a 
quaint village. When Tauber regales the locals 
in the gasthaus with a folk ditty about “a linden 
tree that stands at the well by the gate,” his 
consummate vocal technique is discovered by a 
dining impresario. 

Later in the choir loft of the little Bavarian 
church he sings a familiar anthem before he is 
tempted to the big city for an opera career. 
There he sings Schumann at a rehearsal piano, 
Schubert at his opera audition. For his opera 
debut in Martha, we hear nothing more taxing 
than “The Last Rose of Summer” and “M’ap- 
pari.” The latter is introduced by an elderly 
character actor, seated before a console radio 
which is bringing in a broadcast of the opera 
performance in the city back to the village. He 
manipulates the volume control and tuning 
knobs without apparent effect on the volume of 
the music, and then, according to the subtitles, 
admonishes the others gathered around the 
radio with “Listen! Now he sings the great aria.” 
(“M’appari’) 

Tauber sings everything from lieder to tan- 
gos. The acting is assigned to the other members 
of the cast. The audience has experienced a 
satisfactory combination opera/concert/trave- 
logue packaged in a bittersweet operetta plot. 

The Tauber film was made without using the 
technique of mouthing to a playback of a re- 
cording made before filming—every throat- 
clearing and late entrance in the music is duti- 
fully recorded, and the singing sequences ex- 
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hibit a spontaneity lacking in the rest of the film. 

Inadequate lighting causes Tauber’s tongue 
and the inside of his mouth to disappear. There 
is only a black hole which seems to open in his 
face as it would in that of an early animated 
cartoon character. But the primitive filmmaking 
cannot obscure the beauty of Tauber’s tone or 
his peerless interpretations. 

A third tenor launched in films in 1930 was 
Jan Kiepura, whose irrepressible compulsion to 
perform won him the appellation of “the Polish 
ham.” Kiepura made his film debut in The Sing- 
ing City, a British-German coproduction filmed 
in three languages. “When Kiepura performed 
in a fishing boat with a panorama of Naples 
behind him,” a droll Siegfried Kracauer noted, 
“everyone was forcibly overwhelmed by such a 
blend of beauties.” 

For the next two decades Kiepura performed 
with a zest bordering on the manic in films in 
which his vocal numbers dictated the narrative 
structures. He impersonated taxi drivers, 
fishermen, or gondoliers who sang opera— 
rarely an opera singer. It was a tradition which 
would be followed in the Soviet Union, where 
the Bolshoi lyric tenor Sergei Lemeshev played 
a taxi driver in a 1941 film, and in Hollywood, 
where tenor Mario Lanza impersonated truck 
drivers and fishermen who just happened to be 
up in the operatic repertory. 

German and Austrian film producers decided 
early that a proper use of the new sound film 
was the revival of the waning world of operetta: 
a darkly beautiful Czech soprano named Jarmila 
Novotna appeared in the films of Lehar’s Fras- 
quita, Millécker’s Der Bettelstudent, Smetana’s 
Bartered Bride. 

Audiences were offered cinema odes to a pic- 
turesque Old Vienna which may never have 
existed: glamorous seamstresses possessing ac- 
complished coloratura techniques who were 
Bavarian princesses in disguise waltzed with 
humble, handsome lieutenants who were crown 
princes traveling incognito. Casually unhistori- 
cal scenarios detailed an ill-fated romance be- 
tween Hans Christian Andersen and Jenny Lind 
or between Franz Schubert (impersonated by 
Tauber) and Baron Esterhazy’s daughter 
(played by soprano Marta Eggerth, who was 
Mrs. Kiepura). Benevolent archdukes courted 
tempestuous gypsy girls with Viennese songs 
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Erna Sack and Johannes Heesters on 
the cover of a promotional brochure 
for Nanon, from the German film 
company Ufa. Motion Picture, 
Broadcasting, and Recorded Sound 
Division, Library of Congress. 


written by composers from Budapest or Berlin 
in movies as likely to have been filmed in 
Munich or Prague as in Vienna. They starred 
bilingual leads and two different supporting 
casts, one speaking German, the other speaking 
English. 

In the United States the first cycle of sound 
films included filmed stage operettas such as 
Romberg’s New Moon, which employed opera 
singers Lawrence Tibbett and Grace Moore to 
no great advantage. Arias from the standard 


repertory were interpolated into film musicals to 
show off the singing star’s specialty. Nanon and 
Flowers from Nice featured the blonde soprano 
Erna Sack, “The German Nightingale,” famous 
for her high G and coloratura vocal acrobatics. 
In Balalaika, baritone Nelson Eddy sang not 
only the title tango from the stage operetta and 
other operettish solos but also bits of Carmen, 
“The Volga Boatmen,” and “Silent Night.” It 
would be difficult for film audiences not already 
familiar with an opera to understand any dra- 





matic context for the operatic fragments as pre- 
sented in these films. It was often like seeing 
your phonograph records of isolated arias 
brought to life in those pre-LP, two-sided 78 
rpm days. 


From Humble Beginnings... 

An endlessly repeated plot followed the vicis- 
situdes of a modest but talented singer from 
humble beginnings to a triumphant debut on 
the opera stage. Typical was Her Greatest Success 
(1934), in which an eighteenth-century laun- 
dress, Teresa Krones (played by Marta Eggerth) 
rises to opera idol, singing on the average of 
once every ten minutes. 

This plot was used most successfully in a con- 
temporary version of a comedy-romance One 
Night of Love (1934), which launched the opera- 
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tic film cycle of the mid-thirties. Its star, Grace 
Moore, had achieved some success at the Met- 
ropolitan and in Broadway operetta and revue 
and had made early musical films, in one of 
which (deviously titled A Lady’s Morals) she had 
portrayed the legendary opera singer Jenny 
Lind. Moore was later to note in her autobiog- 
raphy that movie moguls assumed that because 
a singer was trained in singing she was also 
proficient in film acting and dancing. Grace 
Moore appeared at her best in One Night of Love, 
whose director, a former operetta composer 
named Victor Schertzinger, emphasized her 
sense of humor and appealing personality. 


Grace Moore and Lyle Talbot in One Night of Love. Copyright © 
Columbia Pictures Corporation. Motion Picture, Broadcasting, and 
Recorded Sound Division, Library of Congress. 
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The sound engineers won an Academy 
Award for the advanced recording and editing 
techniques of the musical score of the film, 
which also won an Oscar. Oscar nominations 
went to Moore, the director, Victor 
Schertzinger, and the picture for the best of the 
year. It was approved by those who sought a 
praiseworthy alternative to films with sex and 
violence. Moore was awarded a gold medal by 
the Society of Arts and Sciences for “conspicu- 
ous achievement in raising the standard of 
cinema entertainment.” 

The unprecedented box office success of a 
film with generous helpings of Butterfly and 
Carmen—One Night of Love ranked fourth in 
popularity among all films of its year— 
prompted a series of vehicles for Grace Moore 
in which she sang everything from Schubert's 
“Serenade” to Cab Calloway’s “Minnie the 
Moocher” to leading men like Melvyn Douglas 
or Cary Grant. She invariably won over opera 
house audiences with the gavotte from Manon or 
the drinking song from La Traviata at the finale. 

These films were not greeted with the univer- 
sal applause which followed the first Moore film. 
Love Me Forever, “stands or falls on its musical 
sequences alone,” noted Sight and Sound, “the 
static quality so often the fault of musical films, 


is overcome here by brisk and very effective 
cutting, a notable virtue.” Critic Otis Ferguson 
summed the film up as “a story that has seen 


better days ... one chorus of the theme song, 
two Boheme arias, ‘Il Bacio,’ a few rounds of 
‘Funiculi, Funicula’ and the quartet from 
Rigoletto . . .” [expanded by Hollywood into forty 
voices!] with “everything jettisoned in favor of 
elaborate production and recording of the big 
punch numbers ... eighth-rate [outdated] 
treatment of distinctly third-rate music.” Re- 
viewer Kyle Crichton was harsher: “if it is not 
the worst thing ever filmed, judgement has left 
me entirely.” 

Moore’s ebullient personality and pleasant, if 
not yet memorable, voice briefly made her a 
favorite with movie audiences throughout the 
world, but the music critics were never won over 
until her Met performance in the title role of 
Charpentier’s opera Louise. Her last film ap- 
pearance was in a prewar French film of the 
opera authorized by the composer after twenty- 
five years of refusal. 


“Some Great Star of Song” 

Prompted by Moore’s box office power, Hol- 
lywood studios devised films around other 
glamorous opera stars with suitable looks and 
personality: the handsome brunette mezzo so- 
prano Gladys Swarthout and the petite French 
diva Lily Pons. 

In her first film Pons portrayed a peasant girl, 
anxious to escape the provinces, who marries an 
American opera composer (Henry Fonda). The 
plot line modified the formula of singer films to 
have her forsake her opera career for home, 
husband, and baby, but en route she sings “Caro 
nome” at an audition, “The Bell Song’—the 
exacting aria from Lakmé which first brought 
Pons fame—and operetta songs by the 
composer-husband (composed for the film by 
Jerome Kern) such as the title song, “I Dream 
Too Much.” “Lily Pons’ coloratura soprano,” 
noted film historians Arthur Mayer and Richard 
Griffith, “provoked the rude remark that her 
picture should have been called I Scream Too 
Much, 

Lily Pons’s piquant personality suggested a 
sense of humor, so in subsequent films, opera 
arias jostled with slapstick. In That Girl from 
Paris, as an opera star who is a stowaway on an 
ocean liner, she sings a swing version of “The 
Blue Danube” and joins comedian Jack Oakie in 
a comic duet before performing in Barber of 
Seville at the Met in the obligatory finale. 

In Hitting A New High—to be precise, a high 
“E”—Oakie plays a press agent who convinces 
Pons that she can advance her operatic career by 
being discovered as a jungle “bird girl” named 
“Ooga-hunga.” (The bird girl’s warbling and 
trilling, likened by some to the sound of a ter- 
rified mouse, is uncannily similar to later music 
sung by Yma Sumac.) Those who withstand the 
farce moments are treated to Saint-Saens’ 
“Nightingale Song,” the “Titania” aria from 
Mignon, and the mad scene from Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, in which her brilliant, fragile voice was 
particularly appropriate. 

In a musical version of an old stage melo- 
drama, Rose of the Rancho, Paramount sensitively 
cast Gladys Swarthout, the epitome of chic, in 
her debut film as a sort of female Zorro who 
sings. 

Somewhat more suitable was her second film, 
Champagne Waltz, in which she was smartly 





Gladys Swarthout poses beside the 
swimming pool on her Beverly Hills 
estate in a Hollywood-style promo-. 
tional photograph for Paramount 
Studios. Courtesy of Fred Calland. 





dressed, sang the music of Johann Strauss with 
an appealing tremble of her lower jaw in a 
dream sequence centering around Emperor 
Franz Josef, and was taught to chew gum by an 
American jazz band leader (Fred MacMurray). 

A third film showed Swarthout at home in the 
French operatic repertoire in an aria from Car- 
men and in one from Don Giovanni, but her final 
film was Ambush, a crime film in which she did 
no singing at all. 

The movie opera boom had reached such 
proportions in the mid-thirties that two produc- 
ers sued each other for the privilege of paying a 


great deal of money for the services of the 
sixty-six-year-old Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
one of the finest contraltos of her day. The 
winner, Jesse Lasky, had Mme Schumann- 
Heink sing “Brahms’ Lullaby,” in her role of the 
voice teacher of a Metropolitan Opera tenor 
whom Lasky was launching, Nino Martini. Five 
years earlier, at the end of the sound film’s first 
musical cycle, Lasky, then a Paramount execu- 
tive, had not renewed Martini’s contract. Now 
he built three starring vehicles around him. 

In one of these, Music for Madame, Martini 
sang Rudolf Friml songs to Joan Fontaine, who 





Nelson Eddy and Jeanette MacDonald in Naughty Marietta. 


Copyright © MGM 1935. 


portrayed an aspiring opera composer by walk- 
ing around at parties holding a huge score stick- 
ing out in front of her. In his clown makeup for 
I Pagliacci Martini was supposedly unrecogniz- 
able to other members of the cast. More im- 
penetrable than the makeup was the thick Ver- 
onese accent with which he spoke his dialogue. 
Martini is kidnapped by a gang of jewel 
robbers—as is Grace Moore in one of her 
films—and threatened with death if he squeals. 
Instead of ending up at the Met (or six feet 
under) Martini appears at the finale as a soloist 
at a Hollywood Bowl concert. 

The slight, handsome Martini told interview- 
ers that, for the movies, “I sing exactly as I do 
onstage or in my studio.” That, some reviewers 
felt, was precisely the problem: movies required 
something other than a regulation-opera-tenor 
approach. “Martini is little more than a voice,” 
opined critic Otis Ferguson. 

For movie audiences who found Martini’s 
singing scenes to be static, Lasky thoughtfully 
included a swan dance by the “prima ballerina 


of the Roxy Theatre,” Maria Gambarelli, and a 
flamenco dance by the legendary Vicente Es- 
cudero. (Between the decline of vaudeville and 
the rise of the television variety show, almost any 
sort of picture made room for almost any sort of 
vaudeville turn.) 

Like Martini, the lyric tenor James Melton 
had his first substantial success on radio before 
movies, although he had appeared in a film 
short, The Last Dogie (1933), in which he sang 
cowboy laments while performing rope tricks 
for his bunk mates “Ezra,” “Zeke,” and “Pappy.” 
In his first starring feature, a few years before 
his operatic debut, the personable tenor sang 
“M’appari” and “Celeste Aida,” but in his next 
two films, arias gave way to popular songs like 
“September in the Rain.” 

Perhaps the most remarkable series of film 
vehicles for a tenor were those made starring 
the extremely diminutive Romanian Joseph 
Schmidt, who, through his recordings and 
opera broadcasts, had become a world- 
acclaimed singer of romantic music in the early 
thirties. Schmidt, a gentle, manly, open-faced 
dwarf, reached his peak of popularity with the 
film A Song Goes Round the World (1933), in which 
the tenor loses his sweetheart to his normal- 
sized vaudeville partner. Because Schmidt was 
Jewish, the film was banned by the Nazis in 
1937, and Schmidt, like Tauber, had to flee 
Germany to continue his career. 

Schmidt’s British-made film A Star Fell From 
Heaven (1936) is a romance set in a film studio, 
Miracle Pictures (“If it’s a good picture, it’s a 
Miracle.”), where the vocal indisposition of a 
temperamental film singer leads to a hoax in 
which the voice of a student of singing (Schmidt) 
is substituted for the star, and Schmidt loses the 
girl to the star for whom he supplies the singing 
voice. 

Although 1937 was a banner year for singer 
films in Hollywood, with nine major releases, no 
single one climbed among the top moneymak- 
eis, and production in Hollywood declined to 
one or two a year, usually built around a former 
baritone of the Philadelphia Opera, Nelson 
Eddy, and his perennial co-star Jeanette Mac- 
Donald, who sang operetta with what Eddy’s 
neighbor Al Capp termed “depraved sincerity.” 
Opera singers appeared briefly in film musicals 
which were more like variety shows. Ukrainian 





baritone Igor Gorin sang “The Toreador Song” 
in The Broadway Melody of 1938, and Kirsten 
Flagstad sang “Yo-to-Ho” (on a stage on an 
ocean liner) in The Big Broadcast of 1938. 


Gigli, Schipa, and Violent Plots 

In the United States a reaction seemed to set 
in against the earlier plethora of opera singer 
films. Signs of latent hostility appeared in some 
films. Fatal Lady concerned a diva who brings 
death to the men who love her; Moonlight Mur- 
der depicted the mercy killing of a tenor 
backstage at a Hollywood Bowl performance of 
Il Trovatore (with poison gas in the microphone). 
Find the Witness (1937) dealt with the murder of 
a temperamental opera star, as did Charlie Chan 
at the Opera, which cast Boris Karloff as a bass and 
offered “operatic” music written by Oscar Le- 
vant. Unquestionably, the most popular of all 
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films in farcical reaction to opera was A Night at 
the Opera, with Kitty Carlisle and Allan Jones 
singing the “Miserere” duet from Jl Trovatore 
and starring the Marx Brothers. 

A type of singer vehicle most resistant to im- 
provement was the solemn, sudsy backstage 
melodrama—often built around tenor Ben- 
iamino Gigli. These films came in a continuing 
stream from Cinecitta, near Rome, the largest 
film studio complex in Europe at the time of its 
opening in 1937 (the year of the Gigli film, 
which was known in Italy as Solo per tu, in Ger- 
many as Mutterlied). 

Mutterlied (Solo per tu) opens promisingly with 
Gigli as Faust dying amidst massive heavenly 
choruses in the epilogue to Mephistofeles. The 
film required the services of six script writers, 
including the famed Thea von Harbou, Fritz 
Lang’s wife and scenarist of Metropolis and other 


Chico and Harpo Marx cavort in a scene from the opera 1] Trovatore in the film A Night at the Opera. Copyright © MGM 1935. 
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epic films. They provided pretexts for scenes of 
singing: quieting a crying baby with a lullaby, 
singing a song in a cabaret at the urging of a 
bandleader, and singing for charity at a benefit 
performance, as well as duets and solos onstage 
in A Masked Ball. Gigli performs Bizet’s “Agnus 
Dei” and an aria from Andrea Chenier, with 
which he customarily brought down the opera 
house. 

Between vocal numbers Mutterlied waxes 
melodramatic. Gigli’s co-star, the lovely dra- 
matic soprano Maria Cebotari, is accused of 
murdering a baritone who earlier had aban- 
doned her and their illegitimate son. Finally 
cleared of the murder charge, Cebotari lies 
deathly ill in the prison hospital. In the prison 
chapel Gigli sings a religious song which is piped 
over the prison’s public address system to 
Cebotari’s ward, apparently restoring her to 
health. Gigli marries her and adopts the child. 

Violence is an element in another Gigli vehicle 
from the Rome-Berlin axis, Self Defense (1940), 
which requires him to kill the crooked American 
impressario for the ballet dancer who has be- 
come his wife and allows him to sing the music 
of Puccini, Ciléa, and Wagner. 

Gigli plays himself in the wartime Dream Music 
(1940), a hybrid of backstage romance at the 
opera house and Busby Berkeley-like revue 
numbers. Dream Music is typical of films in which 
there is no acknowledgment of the existence of 
the war. It escapes the too-grim present without 
resorting to period drama, by focusing narrowly 
on characters whose vocations are sufficiently 
innocuous: composers, singers, chorines. 

A dozen blondes climb out of a dozen satin- 
sheeted beds as in The Kid from Spain or The Great 
Ziegfeld; boats sail on an on-stage lagoon as in Top 
Hat; gold lamé-clad blondes dance on a huge 
phonograph record as in The Boy Friend (1970). 
The presence of such elements in a singer film is 
explained by the composer-hero who must 
choose between writing for revues or opera. A 
new opera by him (actually written by Riccardo 
Zandonai) features Gigli in an ample toga as 
“Ulysses” singing to the “Penelope” of a beauti- 
ful blonde Austrian soprano, Marte Harell, who 
also joins him in the duet from the first act of La 
Boheme. In Dream Music, the singer film and the 
girl-spectacle movie go together like alternating 
layers of steak and meringue in a club sandwich. 


“For nearly a quarter of a century of fascism,” 
wrote film historian Paul Rotha, “nothing 
emerged .. . that could be taken seriously. Mus- 
solini’s men tried everything . . . nothing availed 
... the musical La Bohemes reflected nothing but 
the frozen values of a paralyzed society. Even 
the fascists were bored by them.” 

Gigli’s co-star in the complete 1939 recording 
of Madama Butterfly, the girlish-sounding so- 
prano Toti dal Monte, made her film debut a bit 
past her singing prime, at the age of forty, in 
Carnival of Venice. She was cast as.a widowed 
foreman of a cigarette factory who improves 
morale and increases productivity by singing to 
the workers. 

At a practice at home dal Monte demonstrates 
to her daughter, a reluctant voice student, the 
floating pianissimo for which she was renowned 
in an aria from La Somnambula. Eventually a plot 
emerges: the daughter is to make her singing 
debut on a live radio broadcast, her identity to 
be kept secret as a publicity stunt launching “the 
nightingale of San Marco Square.” When the 
daughter is stricken with terminal mike fright, 
her mother substitutes for her, singing, from 
behind a screen, a solo which dal Monte cus- 
tomarily interpolated into the singing lesson 
scene of Barber of Seville in her stage perform- 
ances, variations on “Carnival of Venice” a 
showpiece which melodically resembles the 1953 
American novelty song “(How Much Is That) 
Doggie In the Window?” 

The device of disguising one’s identity 
through the anonymity possible in radio also 
figures in a film starring one of the most refined 
stylists of all lyric tenors, Tito Schipa, who had 
made his film debut for Paramount in 1929-30 
singing “M’appari” in peasant costume, seated 
on a chair, holding a flower in his hand. 

In this film Schipa portrays an opera singer 
who kills another singer onstage during a per- 
formance. Extenuating circumstances limit his 
sentence to a long stretch at hard labor in the 
penitentiary whose name gives the film its title, 
The Land of Fire. 

Unfortunately, Schipa, when required to ex- 
press intense emotions through pantomime, be- 
gins to resemble the Italian music hall comic 
Toto. Mistreated by other prisoners, he takes 
refuge in the prison chapel long enough to sing 
“Ave Maria.” (When a tenor in a movie enters a 





chapel, he either sings “Ave Maria” or “The 
Lord’s Prayer,” depending on the locale of the 
story.) Schipa is pardoned and, after singing 
songs in night clubs, discovers his long-lost 
daughter in an adjoining practice room. 

Schipa resumes his operatic career under an 
assumed name with an audience containing his 
wife, daughter, his daughter’s fiance, and an old 
enemy, who shouts Schipa’s true identity to the 
audience. His prospective son-in-law defends 
him and quiets the mob. Schipa rallies and wins 
over everyone with a veivety rendition of an aria 
from Werther. 


Opera Parallele 

A dubious refinement allowed the singer’s 
offstage emotions to parallel those of the charac- 
ter he portrays at almost the same moment in an 
onstage performance. This conceit, “opera par- 
allele,” allowed Gigli to maintain a nobly suffer- 
ing expression with deadly concentration dur- 
ing the serious business of acting and then ex- 
press his pentup offstage emotions through an 
emotionally appropriate aria onstage. 

In Ave Maria (1936), the character played by 
Gigli learns that he has been deceived by 
“Claudette,” a professional confidence woman 


with whom he has become infatuated, just at the 
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moment when he must make his entrance 
onstage in the scene in La Traviata in which the 
tenor insults the soprano by flinging money at 
her. Gigli scarcely looks at his onstage “Violetta” 
(Erna Berger). Instead, he directs his anger at 
“Claudette,” seated in a box above the stage. 

Opera parallele reaches a pinnacle of sorts in 
The Charm of Bohemia (1937): the singer played 
by Marta Eggerth is a contemporary doppel- 
ganger for the “Mimi” of Puccini’s La Boheme, 
who actually dies at the same moment that 
“Mimi,” the character she is portraying, dies in 
the plot of the performance onstage. Kiepura 
and Eggerth remade the film a decade later in 
an Italian version known as Addio, Mimi and an 
English version called Her Wonderful Lie, the title 
of which can only refer to keeping her terminal 
tuberculosis a secret. 

In Laugh, Pagliaccio, a gloomy drama of the 
life of a man whose story inspired Leoncavallo 
to write his opera, Gigli’s participation is limited 
to a drinking song and a few onstage moments 
from Leoncavallo’s opera, perhaps due to the 
changing relations between Rome and Berlin by 
1943. Hans Hotter’s dark, compelling baritone 
is heard in the prologue, but his face is quickly 
covered over by the main title credits which are 
superimposed over it. 


Baritone Tita Ruffo in L’ Africaine, 
a 1927 MGM short subject. Courtesy 
of Tony Slide. 





Kathryn Grayson and Mario Lanza in Toast of New Orleans. 
Copyright © MGM 1950. 


In middle age, Gigli had both the profile and 
the contours of Babe Ruth and began to play the 
role of cupid to the young lovers in his films. In 
the United States, in MGM musicals of the for- 
ties, this role was assigned to the great helden- 
tenor Lauritz Melchior. 

In Two Sisters from Boston Melchior sang Lohen- 
grin in a costume apparently fashioned for Marie 
Antoinette eight years earlier, which was com- 
plete with wig and beauty mark. Seemingly 
MGM had not progressed since 1930, when it 
dressed baritone Tita Ruffo, filming his famed 
portrayal of the African “Nelusko” in L’Africaine, 


in the war bonnet of an Indian of the Great 


Plains. A later MGM film with Melchior, Luxury 
Liner, presented an authentic-looking staging 
for a scene from Aida (but one had to look at it 
quickly: for every shot of Melchior singing, 
there were two of the audience watching.) 

As late as 1948 in Italy a film starring a popu- 
lar Neapolitan singer could be made for a total 
cost of sixteen million lira (at 600 lira to the 
dollar). A film technician’s salary would be a 
fifth of that of his counterpart in Hollywood. 
Italy was able to resume a steady output of inex- 
pensively produced films displaying popular 
opera singers, such as tenor Giuseppe Lugo of 
La Scala, Paris, and Brussels. Some were built 
around tenor Ferruccio Tagliavini as (a) a 
farmboy who wins fame in opera singing Mas- 
cagni, (b) an electrician who rises to concert 
heights singing Puccini, (c) the son of an 
eggplant processor who rebels against the family 





trade to crash the music business singing 
Donizetti. 


The Last Great Success 

Joe Pasternak, who had been responsible for 
launching the popular opera-singing movie 
teenagers Deanna Durbin, Jane Powell, and 
Kathryn Grayson, produced the last great suc- 
cess of the singer films, The Great Caruso (1951), 
which ran for ten weeks at the Radio City Music 
Hall. In this quasi-biography, arias from eigh- 
teen operas are sung by Mario Lanza, a tenor 
who in 1949 achieved stardom through motion 
pictures. Lanza sings twenty-three times in 109 
minutes and is supported by a group of promi- 
nent opera singers who lend an aura of authen- 
ticity of the film, including Jarmila Novotna in a 
nonsinging role. 
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The film’s success prompted one of the last of 
the vehicles produced for an opera singer, Melba 
(1953). It begins with Patrice Munsel as the fa- 
mous Australian soprano singing “Comin’ 
Through the Rye” for Queen Victoria (who is 
amused) and ends with Munsel singing “On 
Wings of Song.” In between, she sings arias 
from eight operas and one popular song. These 
are interpolated into a script which is a throw- 
back to those of the singers’ vehicles of the mid- 
thirties. 

In the early fifties MGM built films around 
the great bass Ezio Pinza as an opera star or a 
foreign ruler romancing Janet Leigh or Lana 
Tuner. However, MGM was unsuccessful in 


Patrice Munsel in Melba. Copyright © United Artists Corporation 
1953. 
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Rosa Ponselle as Carmen, in an MGM test made during the thirties. 
Courtesy of AFI stills collection. 


making the popular stage and TV performer 
into a film star. Paramount encountered similar 
problems when it featured Met baritone Robert 
Merrill as the city slicker in the musical Aaron 
Slick from Punkin Crick. 

In the sixties Maria Callas would appear as a 
nonsinging actress in Medea; Anna Moffo ap- 
peared (in the nude) in a film directed by her 


husband as well as in a filming of the opera La 
Traviata. But the period of Hollywood musicals 
with opera singers as principals ended with the 
great shift in popular music to rock and roll by 
the mid-fifties. 

As early as 1937, composer Maurice Jaubert 
observed that “in Europe the main preoccupa- 
tion seemed to be to make . . . shine some great 
star of song . . . it was quickly perceived that the 
musical film did not offer a final solution to the 
problems set by the new art [of the sound film], 
that it constituted only one of the possible forms 
of this art, and perhaps the most strictly lim- 
ited.” 

Nevertheless, the singer films contain some 
repertoire that was never otherwise recorded by 
the artist—such as Elizabeth Schwarzkopf as 
“Carmen” in an opera house scene in Drei Un- 
terofficiere (1939). Rosa Ponselle reportedly once 
considered her best recorded performance of an 
aria from Carmen to be a test by MGM in the late 
thirties for a film that was never made. 

Singer films are not likely to be revived, ex- 
cept perhaps for purchase as videodiscs or vid- 
eocassettes or on an infrequent television late 
late show.* But the quarter-century of their pro- 
lific production has left us visual and aural doc- 
umentation of many interpretations by many 
artists worth preserving, capturing the visual 
aspects of the individual singer’s art, appear- 
ance, bearing, use of dramatic mime, and per- 
sonality. 

The singer films surviving in the Library of 
Congress and other archives are small in 
number and limited in repertory when com- 
pared to the range of music to be found on 
phonograph recordings, but happily they prove 
false the old German adage that “posterity pays 
no tribute to the performer.” 





*As this issue of the Quarterly Journal went to press, MGM 
announced that early in 1981 it will start production on 
Yes, Giorgio, a comedy about an Italian singer who falls in 
love with an American woman. The film will star the famous 
tenor Luciano Pavarotti. 





Voices from the Silents 


by Jean E. Tucker 


The origins of the motion picture as an art 
form can be traced to the turn of the century. 
Since the late 1800s, motion pictures have drawn 
what they have needed from the other arts— 
music, literature, and the theater—and have at- 
tained an artistic maturity of their own in a rela- 
tively short period of time. The artistic attain- 
ment has been accompanied by a coincidental 
evolution of motion picture technology. 

The development of a historical record of the 
motion picture has not kept pace with the ad- 
vancement of the art and technology, however. 
Indeed, the history of the motion picture, par- 
ticularly silent film, was neglected until the mid- 
1960s and the early 1970s. It is fortunate that film 
scholars are now beginning to pay attention to 
the historical development of the art and that 
more and more people who worked in silent pic- 
tures are writing memoirs and consenting to 
taped interviews, thus sharing their experiences 
and knowledge. As a consequence, the history of 
the silent movies is being more fully documented 
in the voices and words of living persons who 
were directly involved in devising, developing, 
and perfecting the acting and production tech- 
niques that have become the art of the motion 
picture. 

Oral history especially lends itself to the study 
of silent film. Taped interviews make it possible to 
record or reconstruct events which occurred dur- 


ing the silent film era of the motion picture. In- 
terviews enable participants to tell their own par- 
ticular story and include specific facts about the 
birth of an industry that might otherwise be lost. 
They can replace or supplement written docu- 
ments and clarify differing views of the same 
event, revealing personality in ways which cannot 
be represented in written form. 

The quality of information revealed in inter- 
views depends upon the analysis made of it. 
After comparing the information to other inter- 
views and written sources, it can be elaborated, 
explained, and interpreted, so as to supplement 
and validate known information and create orig- 
inal documents. 

D. W. Griffith’s Intolerance, a silent film pro- 
duced in 1916 by the Wark Producing Company, 
has been particularly neglected by film histo- 
rians and critics since its release. No definitive 
work on the film has been published. No one 
directly involved with the production of the film 
has written more than a chapter or two about it. 
And, until the time I began a search for persons 





Jean E. Tucker is the assistant information officer for the 
Library of Congress. This paper is based on the thesis she 
submitted to the faculty of the University of Utah for her 
Master of Arts in Mass Communication. Copyright © 1978 by 
Jean E. Tucker. 
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associated with the film, no one had recorded a 
collection of taped conversations with individu- 
als who took part in its production. 

The inspiration for this search came from Lil- 
lian Gish. I first met and talked briefly with her 
at the Library of Congress in 1969 at a presenta- 
tion of her film-lecture Lillian Gish and the 
Movies; the Art of Film, 1900-1928. She made 
a lasting impression. She seemed so interested 
and enthusiastic about everyone and everything 
around her. Her devotion to silent film and D. 
W. Griffith and her desire to tell his story were 
clearly genuine. 

After a second meeting nearly a year later, I 
wanted to learn more about the woman who 
seemed to epitomize the silent screen. I quickly 
discovered she had been sorely neglected by 
biographers and other writers. I read all I could 
find, looked at existing films in the collections of 
the Library of Congress and the Museum of 
Modern Art, and eventually interviewed her. 

The Recorded Sound Section of the Library 
of Congress (now part of the Motion Picture, 
Broadcasting, and Recorded Sound Division) 
accepted for its collections a copy of the tape of 
my conversation with her and expressed an in- 
terest in the tapes of interviews that I might 
record with other film personalities. 

I discovered there were at least four living 
persons in addition to Lillian Gish who had been 
involved directly in the production of D. W. 
Griffith’s film Jntolerance and that they would be 
willing to talk with me—not only about the film 
but about the development of the motion pic- 
ture, acting and directing techniques, their early 
careers in silent film, and their relationship with 
D. W. Griffith. They were Karl Brown, 
cameraman; Miriam Cooper, actress; Joseph 
Henabery, actor, researcher, and director; and 
Anita Loos, who had written titles for the film.! 

Their stories were told within the framework 
of their own particular skills, experiences, and 
contributions. Some bias and differences of 
opinion were inevitable. The value of the oral 


David Wark Griffith on the Intolerance set in the basket of a 
balloon, from which he had hoped to direct the film. The idea proved 
impractical, however, and was abandoned. The banner in the 
background reads “The Mother and the Law,” the original title of 
the part of the motion picture set in the modern period. Courtesy of 
Anthony Slide. 
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history approach was to bring the differing 
views out in the open where they could be com- 
pared. Taken together, the accounts of the ex- 
periences of the interviewees present a clearer 
understanding of why and how the film Intoler- 
ance was made and assist in interpreting the 
silent film period. 

None of the interviewees knew the full story 
of the production of Intolerance as they evalu- 
ated the film from different production aspects 
and degress of intimacy with Griffith. If the 
success or failure of the film is judged on its 
technical and artistic merits, the interviewees 
agree it was a success. They also agree that the 
film would never have popular general audience 
appeal because it is tediously long. Film histo- 
rians concur. Only film students flock to see it. 

The interviewees express a great depth of 
feeling toward D. W. Griffith. Their enthusiasm 
is open and genuine. They share a great sense of 
pride in their association with him and are all 
devoted and loyal. They feel close to Griffith 
even though none of their relationships—with 
the possible exception of Lillian Gish—were 
ever on a personal level. 

They had courted his pleasure and were 
deeply appreciative of the smallest of compli- 
ments from Griffith. They bore no resentment 
that he did not credit their work in his films. 
Griffith treated the women with dignity and 
courtesy and expected them to be ladies. He 
encouraged their creativity. In turn, they gave 
him their undivided loyalty and devotion and 
worked hard to please him. The men were 
equally as loyal although somewhat more willing 
to admit flaws in Griffith. 

The intense effect Griffith had on the inter- 
viewees is as complex and difficult to explain as 
the man himself. It can be attributed primarily 
to the combination of his maturity, father im- 
age, personal magnetism, and leadership qual- 
ities and his ability to inspire creativity and to 
generate excitement in the work and the films 
they produced together. 

During the silent film era, the interviewees 
did not recognize the significant contributions 
they were making to their craft and the indus- 
try. With the passage of time, however, they 
realized the magnitude of the art they helped 
create. They were proud of their role and 
wanted to talk about it. Theirs was a time of 
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great experimentation and development. It is 
remarkable that except for technical equipment 
advances and sound, the basic filmmaking tech- 
niques they helped develop stand today. 

The interviewees were completely different in 
temperament and personality, but some com- 
mon traits—such as pride in self and work, 
strength of character, tenacity, aggressiveness, 
desire to achieve, self-confidence, sense of 
humor, and a respect for one another—come 
out in the interviews. 

All had a natural talent for their work. They 
succeeded because they seldom considered fail- 
ure. Lack of formal education did not deter 
them. They were in movies because they wanted 
to be. In order to stay there, they had to be the 
best. They were doing something that very few 
of their peers were able to do because it was a 
disgrace in many social circles to work in the 
movies. But they considered themselves very 
special people engaged in a very special craft. 
They all had great confidence in their abilities. 

They obviously were not well acquainted with 
one another when they worked with Griffith but 
grew to respect and admire one another in old 
age. They enjoyed being discovered by film his- 
torians, students, and others, and liked to share 
their experiences. They had a sense of history 
and were eager to get their life stories written or 
preserved on tape. Miriam Cooper, Joseph 
Henabery, Lillian Gish, and Anita Loos all ar- 
ranged for their memorabilia to be deposited 
either in the Library of Congress or the 
Museum of Modern Art. Their films have not 
been as well preserved and many have been lost 
through deterioration or destruction. Still pho- 
tographs are the only remaining source of in- 
formation about many of the films they were 
involved in producing. The taped words and 
voices of the interviewees provide the means to 


experience more closely the period of the silent 
film. 


Intolerance 

Intolerance is a long motion picture—on four- 
teen reels of film, it lasts over two hours. Audi- 
ences tend to find it bewildering and exhausting 
and are confused by the constant intercutting of 
the four stories representing four different time 
periods, each with its own set of characters: 
“The Modern Story” (or The Mother and the Law), 


“The Babylonian Story,” “The Medieval French 
Story (or the St. Bartholomew Massacre),” and 
“The Judean (or Crucifixion) Story.” Intercuts 
of a woman rocking a cradle are used to tie the 
stories together. 

The film grew out of a five-reel melodrama 
entitled The Mother and the Law that Griffith had 
almost completed before the release of The Birth 
of a Nation. After the financial success and criti- 
cal acclaim of The Birth of a Nation, Griffith 
feared that audiences would consider The Mother 
and the Law disappointing. Anxious to live up to 
his reputation as the greatest genius of the 
cinema, he iook The Mother and the Law and 
intercut it with three other stories to create the 
epic Intolerance.* 

The Mother and the Law, set in a modern time 
period, deals mainly with social intolerance, the 
miscarriage of justice, and class hatred, bleakly 
revealing the wrongs inflicted by a pious factory 
owner on his employees and the events that 
ensue. The Babylonian episode illustrates the 
intolerance of one people for another and the 
intolerance of a priest for the beliefs of a dif- 
ferent religion. The medieval French story deals 
with the massacre of French Protestants by 
Catholics in 1572. The Judean story uses inci- 
dents from the life of Christ—Christ and the 
Pharisees, the marriage of Cana, and the 
Crucifixion. In each of the stories intolerance is 
the initial theme but the topic is not expanded 
or reinforced by the action. As a result, the film 
turns into a melodrama. 

Despite its length and complexity, Griffith 
created the entire film without a written script. 
It was all in his head.*? The film took almost two 
years to make and cost two million dollars to 
produce.* G. W. “Billy” Bitzer, the principal 
cameraman, was assisted by Karl Brown in 
shooting the film. Many of the scenes were 
tinted red, green, blue, and yellow. Unless fad- 
ing has changed the originals, Griffith used 
varying intensities and combinations for these 
tints, which differ on various frames of the film. 
His use of color was unrealistic and contributes 
immeasurably to the emotional intensity of the 
film.° 

Music for full orchestra accompaniment was 
arranged by Joseph Carl Breil under Griffith’s 
supervision. The cast included sixty credits and 
hundreds of uncredited extras. Crowd and bat- 
tle scenes used thousands of actors and ac- 





tresses. Some fifteen thousand persons and two 
hundred and fifty chariots were used for the 
filming of the “Fall of Babylon” sequence. 
Griffith drew on the talents of the regular mem- 
bers of the stock company as well as many rela- 
tive newcomers who went on to become impor- 
tant actors, actresses, and directors.® 

The giant sets for the film were built without 
architectural plans on the corner lot of Sunset 
and Hollywood Boulevards. The structures rose 
to towering heights, growing from day to day as 
Griffith had new ideas and told his carpenters 
what he wanted.’ It was perhaps the greatest set 
ever constructed. Gigantic walls, painted to 
simulate stone, were built under the supervision 
of Huck Wortman. The walls rose to a height of 
one hundred feet and were adorned with reliefs 
of winged creatures and elephants. Towers 
reached much higher.*® The waiis were wide and 
strong enough to hold the weight of racing 
horses, chariots, and the throngs of soldiers 
used in battle scenes. Huge heavy gates, built 
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like those of ancient Babylon, were opened by 
actors portraying slaves pushing big iron wheels 
on either side of the gates. 

Sets were also constructed to resemble ancient 
Judea and the Paris of Louis IX. Thousands of 
pieces of furniture, decorative items, swords, 
guns, and other objects were built or collected. 
Although the Los Angeles fire department or- 
dered the sets dismantled in 1916, Griffith man- 
aged to delay the destruction until 1917.9 They 
were so solidly built that parts of them survived 
on back lots for many years. 

Previewed in a theater in Riverside, Califor- 
nia, on August 6, 1916, Intolerance opened at the 
Liberty Theatre in New York City on September 


Massive sets and crowds of actors and actresses in “The Babylonian 
Story,” one of the four stories in D. W. Griffith’s Intolerance, 
contributed to the creation of a spectacle that was too long and too 
complicated to please audiences. Courtesy of the Museum of Modern 
Art, Film Stills Archive. 
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At the time D. W. Griffith submitted 
two applications for copyright regis- 
tration for Intolerance, the Library 


Write nothing here, but fill out each numbered space below L2 Appitestion ; Uy 24 1916 
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Application for Copyright—Motion-Picture Photoplay mt Repodued lor Sale 


“REGISTER OF COPYRIGHTS, Washington, D. C. Date (1)_“ June 15, 191K 


© Of the MOTION-PICTURE PHOTOPLAY named herein R yes Nor REPRODUCED FOR 
C\BALE, the following are herewith deposited to secure ig Cae 
with the provisions of the Act of August 24, 1912: 1st, @ Title; 2 











d, A Description “of the 


PP wang ge. 3d, (22204Prints taken ONE FROM EACH SCENE OF EVERY ACT. $1 (statutory 
‘ee for registration and certificate) is also inclosed. 
The Copyright is claimed by 


of Congress was registering motion ~ Name and address of 
pictures for copyright as a distinct 
form but usually did not retain copies 
of them for deposit because of the un- 
stable, combustible nature of nitrate 
film. Paper descriptive documents 
were kept to support the registration. 
Griffith's first application, believed to 
be in his own handwriting, was dated 
June 15, 1916, and received by the 
Copyright Office on June 24, 1916. 
It is not known why Griffith used the 
intriguing subtitle “A Sun Play of the 
Ages.” A second application was reg- 
istered on September 5, 1916, as sim- 
ply Intolerance. 
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copyright claimant: (3). 
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Name of author of the photoplay (4)__—""~— Doar Ware Sap it 
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An alien author domiciled in the United 
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4, 1916. As was his custom, Griffith accom- 
panied the film on its first showing in major 
cities, Cutting the prints at the theaters in an 
effort to improve it. In 1919 he cut into the 
original negative—somewhere between 13,500 
and 13,700 feet in length—without making a 
duplicate in order to make new films from two 
of the stories in Intolerance: The Fall of Babylon 
and The Mother and the Law. Consequently, it has 
never been possible to restore the Intolerance 
negative to its original state. The master print in 
the collections of the Museum of Modern Art is 
missing two reels and measures only 11,811 
feet.!° 

Some critical reviews after the New York 
opening acclaimed Griffith’s genius and de- 


(State) 
toplay, use app \. [Please turn this over] 





clared the film a spectacle. Other reviews were 
generally favorable to Griffith but expressed 
some reservations about the film itself, which 
was a box office failure. 

Although attempts have been made from time 


Griffith sent with his first copyright application for Intolerance 
2,203 frames cut from a nitrate print of the film, one from each 
scene of every act. The slides were tinted and toned and arranged in 
numerical sequence. The title and opening scene frames, mounted on 
paper in the original order, are shown here. The film opens with 
“The Modern Story,” and frames mounted on this page show both 
the Jenkins home and one of the Jenkins mills. The setting then shifts 
to a scene near the Jaffa gate in Jerusalem. Motion Picture, Broad- 
casting, and Recorded Sound Division, Library of Congress. 
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to time to revive the film, especially in Europe, 
Intolerance has never been a popular success. But 
the film has had a lasting impact on the art of 
filmmaking and holds an important place in film 
history. 


The Intolerance Theme 

Intolerance cannot be discussed without refer- 
ence to its predecessor, The Birth of a Nation, 
released the previous year. Some silent film 
scholars feel Intolerance was Griffith’s apologia 
for the racial bigotry portrayed in The Birth of a 
Nation and demonstrated his penitence for the 
violence the first film engendered wherever it 
was shown. Others believe that Intolerance was 
strictly a commercial enterprise and in no way 
reflected any change in Griffith’s attitude. Al- 
though Lillian Gish, Karl Brown, Miriam 
Cooper, Joseph Henabery, and Anita Loos all 
have differing views on Griffith’s purpose and 
accomplishments in both films, they seem to 
agree that Griffith fought all of his life for the 
right of freedom of speech and creative expres- 
sion. 

The Birth of a Nation, released in 1915, was a 
tremendous success for Griffith and established 
a place for him in film history. The film has been 
considered by some to be the single most impor- 
tant motion picture ever made. Iris Barry has 
stated that the picture established the film genre 
as the “most persuasive of entertainments and 
compelled the acceptance of the film as art.”" 

First shown as The Clansman in Los Angeles on 
February 8, 1915, and as The Birth of a Nation at 
the Liberty Theatre in New York on March 3, 
1915, the film was twelve reels long. It was based 
on The Clansman and The Leopard’s Spots, both 
written by the Reverend Thomas Dixon, Jr. 

Public response to it was overwhelming, but 
from the beginning the film was met with ex- 
traordinary protests and demands for censor- 
ship. Even today it stirs up controversy. Al- 
though portions of the film are deemed racist 
and inflammatory, few have considered Griffith 
himself as being a racist. Iris Barry states that 
the film was “a Southerner’s honest effort to 
portray events still very close to the experience 
of the community in which he grew up.”!? She 
goes on to say that 


Griffith had the native attitudes of the Southern tradition. 
At the same time he was a nineteenth-century romantic. But 


above all he was a dramatist; he was a genius at portraying 
emotion by means of the language of the screen." 

Much of the film’s early success can be attrib- 
uted to the controversy it aroused. Demonstra- 
tions and violence flared when the film was 
sl.own in Boston, Philadelphia, and other cities 
across the country. The protests and demands 
for censure may have angered Griffith, but they 
also created profits—the more protests, the 
more publicity, the bigger the crowds, and the 
larger the take at the box office. 

Griffith’s public response to the bigotry 
charges leveled at him was couched in terms of 
censorship and guaranteed freedoms. The pro- 
tests and demands to censure The Birth of a Na- 
tion seemed outrageous to him. He consistently 
defended the right of the motion picture to 
share with literature the privilege of free 
speech. In 1916, he published a pamphlet, The 
Rise and Fail of Free Speech in America, in which he 
condemned all censorship and defended the ex- 
tension of the First Amendment to film. The 
word “intolerance” appears frequently 
throughout this declaration and lends credence 
to the notion that the title of Griffith’s next film 
was no coincidence. One paragraph in particu- 
lar points to a defense of his integrity and chal- 
lenges his detractors to criticize his second an- 
swer to their intolerance—his film Intolerance: 
The reason for the slapstick and the worst that is in pictures 
is censorship. Let those who tell us to uplift our art, invest 
money in the production of an historic play of the time of 
Christ. They will find this cannot be staged without incur- 
ring the wrath of a certain part of our people. The Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, if produced, will tread upon the toes of 
another part of our people."* 

Opinions of the interviewees vary as to how 
they thought public response to The Birth of a 
Nation affected Griffith’s decisions on the pro- 
duction of Intolerance. Lillian Gish disclaims that 
Intolerance was a response to reactions to The 
Birth of a Nation. Miriam Cooper, on the other 
hand, claims that it was. Anita Loos states that 
there was nothing original in intolerance as a 
theme. Karl Brown and Joseph Henabery both 
look on the film as a business enterprise and as 
Griffith’s attempt to capitalize on an opportu- 
nity. 

In her autobiography Lillian Gish tries to dis- 
pel the theory that Griffith produced Intolerance 
as an apology for The Birth of a Nation. She 
suggests that Griffith in The Birth of a Nation 





showed on film what he had heard as a boy and 
believed to be true about the Civil War. Believ- 
ing that Griffith had no reason to apologize for 
his film, Gish contends that Intolerance “was his 
way of answering those who, in his view, were 
the bigots.”"* 

Miriam Cooper states that Intolerance was a 
part of Griffith’s crusade against intolerance. 
“He wanted to show intolerance throughout the 
world through the ages through thousands of 
years of intolerance.” She believes Griffith pro- 
duced Intolerance because of the riots connected 
with the showing of The Birth of a Nation and 
because “people were so incensed at other 
people.”?® 

In her interview, Anita Loos’s reaction to 
intolerance as a theme for the film is somewhat 
negative. She does not see anything particularly 
creative or new about Griffith’s idea that intol- 
erance was the cause of everyone’s troubles.'” 

Karl Brown agrees with Lillian Gish that 
Griffith portrayed the Civil War and Recon- 
struction in The Birth of a Nation as he thought 
the events had taken place. Moreover, he feels 
that Griffith, a showman and a businessman, 
produced his pictures to sell. Brown considers 
the reaction to the film and the riots around the 
country as “very good business. ... Every riot 
meant another million dollars.” He says that 
Griffith gave no indication at the time of filming 
Intolerance that it was in any way a reaction to The 
Birth of a Nation. Rather, Griffith was “just mak- 
ing another film.” Although it was a bigger film 
than Griffith was used to making, Griffith him- 
self, Brown believes, did not have the “faintest 
conception of what it was going to be like or 
what the reaction was going to be.” Brown 
further states that Griffith did not care particu- 
larly about intolerance as such but had the im- 
pression that “everybody else did” and chose the 
theme because he thought it was popular.'® 

Joseph Henabery states that Griffith created 
Intolerance out of necessity. His impression is 
that Griffith found himself in an extremely 
awkward situation after the great popularity of 
The Birth of a Nation because nothing equal to it 
was ready for release. According to Henabery, 
Griffith felt the public would expect an even 
more spectacular film from him. Henabery has 
difficulty accepting the idea that intolerance is 
the overall theme of the film. He comments on 
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his feeling in the interview: 


Naturally, people were looking forward to the next work of 
this great artist who had made The Birth of a Nation. What did 
he have to show? A lousy, old, stinking “quickie.” I suppose 
like most directors he didn’t want to show a bum picture. He 
began to look for ways that he could improve Intolerance or 
The Mother and the Law, as it was called. That’s where he 
thought he was being treated unfairly. Intolerably, he said. 
So he got the idea of making a bigger picture by embellish- 
ing it with a few added scenes for the modern period but 
adding the St. Bartholomew episode, the Crucifixion, and 
the Babylonian episodes. I would say that first of all the kind 
of intolerance suffered in The Mother and the Law was not 
religious. But two of the things that he picked were religious 
intolerance—St. Bartholomew and the Crucifixion. He 
showed priests who were traitors but the major part of the 
picture was not devoted to that. Now, what was intolerance? 
God knows.’® 

One may conclude that after the tremendous 
reception of The Birth of a Nation, Griffith must 
have had second thoughts about releasing The 
Mother and the Law and decided to enlarge upon 
it and to expand the intolerance theme with 
three additional stories. 


The Production of Intolerance 

Griffith rarely discussed his scripts, produc- 
tion plans, or financial affairs with anyone ex- 
cept Frank Woods, his business manager. The 
production plans for Intolerance were no excep- 
tion. They remained one of Griffith’s better 
kept secrets. 

Anita Loos calls Intolerance the studio mystery. 
She indicates that no one knew what the film was 
about except Griffith and Frank Woods. It was a 
complete mystery to the actors playing in it. The 
filming went on for month after month, and the 
constant shifting of sequences from modern to 
ancient was confusing. The sets became enor- 
mous. She says, “We used to say, ‘What is D. W. 
doing?’ We never had the nerve to ask him.”?° 

When Miriam Cooper was asked if she had 
any idea while the film was being made what 
Griffith had in mind, she responded, “He never 
told us. He never told my anything. [We did] 
what we were told. He wouldn’t describe any- 
thing.” 

Karl Brown concurs: 

No [we didn’t know what the film was about], and to com- 
pound the felony, we didn’t care. That’s what he wanted. 
That’s what we gave him. He was happy. So were we. We 
were all being paid.” 


Brown recalls that Griffith had no plan or 
shooting schedule and that Griffith filmed 
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“whatever came next. Whatever was ready 
next.” 
No, there was no straight plan. The only time he was ever 
stuck with a plan was during the biblical sequences when he 
had to. He had no choice there. He could put his own 
interpretation on it, but he had to follow the letter of the 
Book. That's the one place where he was really tied down.” 
Lillian Gish believes that even though her role 
in Intolerance took less than an hour to film, she 
was closer to Intolerance than anyone else except 
Billy Bitzer and Jimmy Smith, the cutter. She 
feels there was more of her in the picture than 
any other in which she had ever played. She 
describes her feelings in her autobiography: 


Perhaps because I wasn’t acting a long role, Mr. Griffith took 
me into his confidence as never before, talking over scenes 
before he filmed them, having me watch all the rushes, even 
accepting some of my ideas with the cutting. At night, as I 
watched the day’s rushes, I saw the film take shape and 
marveled at what Mr. Griffith was creating.” 


Joseph Henabery describes himself as equally 

close to Griffith. Besides doing research and 
assisting in production, he acted in two roles in 
the film. He says he “very definitely” knew what 
Griffith had in mind: 
I did ninety-five percent or more of the research work in the 
picture. I assisted him for over a year. I ran around at his 
heels or at his side for over a year and I believe I’m safe in 
saying that nobody is alive today that was as close to him as | 
was. But there are lots of things that I don’t know—that I 
don’t claim to know. I don’t know what his business ar- 
rangements were or a lot of interesting things. It wasn’t part 
of my job.*5 


Henabery haunted local bookstores and spent 
hours pouring over materials in researching the 
film. He particularly liked one bookstore where 
the owner allowed him to come in on Sunday 
mornings and “systematically go underneath the 
counters, pull out ... and look through every- 
thing.” He found and purchased many items. 
For instance, the marriage market scene in Jntol- 
erance was a replication of a picture he dis- 
covered. He found a photograph of a painting 
which served as a reference source for parts of 
the Belshazzar episode. He also picked up “bits 
of fiction about Old Babylon.” One he remem- 
bered as the Fall of Ishtar by a woman author 
named Porter. Another was called Semiramas, he 
believed. Henabery looked at many Bibles in 
researching the “Jewish period.” He settled on 
the Tissot Bible as a reference because he be- 
lieved “Tissot gave the detail of the costumes 
and the phylactery and all the rituals and all that 


sort of stuff. Most of the [other] Bibles were 
illustrated like Doré, which are wonderful draw- 
ings, but not authentic.”® 

In his autobiography Brown corroborates 
Henabery’s statement. Henabery, he writes, 
“became our one-man research department,” 
collecting books, cutting out significant pictures 
and mounting them in scrapbooks for ready 
reference. In further support of Henabery, 
Brown states that Tissot’s illustrated Bible was 
set aside as a standard reference because the 
illustrations appeared to be more realistic, 
whereas the Old Masters’ paintings presented 
too many discrepancies to be of much help.?” 

Henabery describes his relationship with 
Griffith in the day-to-day production of the 
film: 


I was with him all the time. At the end of the day he would 
tell me about what he wanted to shoot and I'd get some 
rough idea of what he wanted. If it was to be a very big day 
I'd stop my work at noon the preceding day and start in on 
the logistics. [1 would] see that everything that was needed 
was available. But I had to use my memory more than 
anything. Nowadays they have production departments 
where they have it all broken down and everybody takes his 
whack at it. [The director] knows how many people are 
needed, what horses are needed, how many chariots are 
needed, and so on. Well, I didn’t, you see.”* 


Lillian Gish, however, presents another story 
of how research was done for the film in her 
autobiography, stating that “once again every- 
one became absorbed in history....Rabbi 
Meyers helped with the biblical research. Mr. 
Griffith knew the Bible well but it was his habit 
to use people as a sounding board. He talked to 
all of us, and we often came up with sound 
ideas.” She implies that she too had a part in the 
research when she continues, “research was no 
chore for me.”*® 

Karl Brown’s autobiographical account sup- 
ports Lillian Gish’s statement that Rabbi Meyers 
participated in the research for the biblical wed- 
ding scene. He adds that “the equally highly 
respected Father Dodd, Episcopalian, stood by 
to make sure no Christian beliefs would be shak- 
en by this purely Jewish ceremony.”*° 

Lillian Gish states in an interview with An- 
thony Slide that Griffith had all of Intolerance in 
his mind. She says that Griffith wrote every bit 
of it and designed every set and every costume. 
He did not go on the set not knowing what to 
do. He did not improvise.*! 





Nevertheless, in the more than one and one- 
half years that it took to film Intolerance, Joseph 
Henabery says “miles of film” were shot and 
many episodes were not used. He describes one 
of the scenes: 

[Griffith] had one episode that wasn’t shown about the 
courts of Hammurabi—the law courts—and he used to 
laugh himself to death. He had me playing this part and I'd 
improvise and build it up, you know. I was telling the story. I 
was a Babylonian soldier. I was walking along and I heard 
somebody whistle and there was a gal up there. So I went 
upstairs and I told this. I’m in a law court. I’ve been arrested. 
Just a poor dumb fool. I used to tell this story in pantomime 
and he’d laugh and laugh and laugh. And, I'd say to myself, 
“Well, what in the world? Why is he so interested in this bit? 
There’s no room for it in the story.” Well, that was true of so 
many things. I don’t think many others realized where we 
were going because they didn’t attend all of the rehearsals. 


When asked about her involvement in the 
editing of Griffith’s films, particularly The Birth 
of a Nation and Intolerance, Lillian Gish replies: 
Oh, I always sat in on all of the pictures because Griffith 
would make me. He would say, “You go in there and pick 
your takes, my eyes get tired. Don’t discard what you've 
taken out, but you pick the best ones.” So that if I hadn’t he 
would have run the others. No, I helped. I knew cutting. 


At the time of the filming of Intolerance, Karl 

Brown had been promoted to second-unit cam- 
era. He shot many of the scenes that did not 
involve principals. He assisted Billy Bitzer on 
the major scenes. He contends that the big 
shots—the crowd and battle scenes—were easy 
to film compared to the close-ups of the Christ 
character protrayed by Howard Gaye: 
The hardest thing were the close-ups of the Christ—to make 
him to look at all Christian, not like Howard Gaye with a lot 
of whiskers sticking on his face. The rest of it—those big 
shots—was easy. There’s absolutely no question about that. I 
shot with fifteen hundred, two thousand people in a good 
crosslight somewhere. You just set up your scenes. That’s all 
there is to it. There are no reflectors to handle. Nothing. 
You just take a picture of it. It’s the only way you can get into 
a close-up that big and it calls for some skill.* 


The Babylonian scene was one of the more 
extravagant in Intolerance. Griffith first tried to 
film it from a balloon suspended over the action, 
but the basket rocked too badly. Griffith then 
constructed a huge dolly with an elevator, which 
Billy Bitzer describes as being fifteen feet high, 
about six feet square at the top, and sixty feet 
wide at the bottom. It was mounted on six sets of 
four-wheel railroad car trucks and had an 
elevator in the center. Men pushed the dolly 
backward and forward on tracks while other 
workers operated the elevator, which had to de- 
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scend at a regular rhythm as the railroad car 
moved. The entire scene was filmed in one con- 
tinuous shot, in focus at every level, with a single 
hand-cranked Pathe camera. Bitzer did the tilt 
and pan cranks while focusing. Karl Brown, 
seated underneath the camera, did the cranking 
through a flexible shaft.** 

Anita Loos was an established writer for 

Griffith by the time Intolerance was released. It 
was logical that he called on her to assist with its 
titles. She relates that when Intolerance was al- 
most complete Griffith sent for her and asked 
her to stay late to view a rough cut of the film 
with him alone in the projection room. She 
thought the film was “terrible” and that Griffith 
“had gone out of his mind” with all of “these 
scrambled sequences.” 
And, then, he told me what he wanted to do and I realized 
that the titles he wanted would more or less pull it together 
and so I went to work and wrote a full set of titles. He told 
me where they were needed for time lapses and to connect 
for bridges between episodes. But he said, “If you see any 
places where you can put in a laugh, don’t hold back.” 

Griffith himself contributed to the writing of 
titles, also, and the stylized prose of Intolerance 
titles is typical of his films. The caption “A love 
blossoms from the prince stricken by her beauty 
as though struck by white lightning” Loos quickly 
acknowledges as Griffith’s. She says, “That is 
Griffith. That is D. W. himself. He fancied him- 
self as a poet and his poetry was like his stage 
writing. It’s pretty banal.” Another specific title, 
“The loom of fate weaves death for the young 
boy’s father,” she also attributes to Griffith, say- 
ing,“Oh, those are pure Griffith.”*” 

Loos liked to quote from Voltaire and recalls 

that her paraphrase of Voltaire, “When women 
cease to attract men, they often turn to reform 
as a second choice,” particularly pleased 
Griffith. She explains that she did not do re- 
search for titles: 
No, I never did any research for anything. I’m deadly 
against research. I think it bogs you down. I mean if you're a 
humorist. I don’t think you should know the facts too well 
[because you can’t be funny if you do.]** 

Joseph Henabery also contributed to the ti- 
tles. He relates to Kevin Brownlow that at the 
preview of Jntolerance he particularly objected to 
the titles and told Griffith the next day that the 
worst feature of the film was that it had so many 
titles that meant absolutely nothing to the audi- 
ence. That afternoon Griffith asked Henabery 
to view the film with him and for about three 
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hours they discussed the titles and reworked a 
number of them: 

I sat in there for about three hours. I hit the titles I particu- 
larly objected to. I made suggestions and they worked my 
ideas over and revamped the titles. In a way, this was very 
flattering to me. I’m human and I'm susceptible to flattery.* 


Success or Failure? 

At the grand openings Intolerance was 
acclaimed by the critics as wonderful, gigantic in 
spectacle, and novel in presentation. Audiences 
applauded the brilliant images but found the 
four concurrent stories confusing and difficult 
to follow. Theaters were filled for about five 
months and then attendance fell off to nothing. 
The film was withdrawn. Intolerance was one of 
the few pictures never to have a second run in 
neighborhood theaters. 

The timing of ihe film’s release was poor. In 
1916 the American public was emotionally stir- 
red up for war, but the film was a sermon on 
peace. As the country became more war con- 
scious the film was censored and barred in many 
cities. It therefore had little chance for sustained 
success. 

The film had a similar reception in Great 
Britain. It was enthusiastically received in Lon- 
don by the critics and the public but ran only 
eight weeks before closing. 

During the filming of Intolerance, none of the 
interviewees fully comprehended the total scope 
of the picture or the full significance of the 
techniques Griffith employed in the production. 
All were incredulous at their first viewing, but in 
later years they realized the magnitude of what 
they had helped create. They attribute part of 
the ultimate box office failure to the unfortu- 
nate timing of the release of the film when the 
country was preparing to go to war. They all feel 
the film was too advanced technically for the 
average moviegoer to appreciate. 

Griffith typically previewed his films at towns 
in the Los Angeles area. Henabery went with 
Griffith and several others to the preview of 
Intolerance at Pomona. Henabery was “terribly 
disappointed—more so than I thought I would 
be.” He thought the picture was “Griffith’s 
biggest flop” and “failed in so many respects.” 
He criticized the film as “too confused for an 
ordinary audience.” 


They didn’t know what it was about. They were stunned. 


They didn’t know what to make of these flashes that were 
that long [indicating a short distance]. They'd just about get 
their eyes open and [it was] gone.*" 

Henabery also criticizes the idea that the 
stories in the film run parallel: 


A parallel means that a similar thing happened at these 
different times. They were not similar things. They were 
usually quite different things. They talk about the wonder- 
ful parallel in the action at the end, but the train ride, the 
automobile race with the train, and the chariot race in Baby- 
lon, and all this. What similarity is there between a run to the 
rescue and a traitorous opening of the gates to let the invad- 
ers in? [And the Crucifixion]. Where is the parallelism? 
None. To begin with the whole Crucifixion period lacked 
movement. To me, it was, as I said, his biggest flop.” 


Brown did not share Henabery’s deep disap- 
pointment. He describes the reception of the 
Los Angeles opening as “tremendous because 
they were looking for something big and they 
got it.”** He saw the “picture more than once, 
mostly to try to find out what all these various 
critics were talking about.”** During the shoot- 
ing of the film he had not been able to make out 
the stories, “but once assembled and once its 
theme had been clearly stated in tones of brass 
from Breil’s great orchestra, everything fit to- 
gether. Griffith had succeeded brilliantly.”** He 
disagrees with Henabery’s statement that the 
film does not use parallelism: 

Because [Griffith] had been doing it so long. He had been 
doing it over and over and over again. In his earlier pictures 
he’d have three or four stories running parallel or closely 
related, so finally when he came to this one he decided he’d 


go all the way—the same story in four different parallels—in 
four different settings.*® 


Brown believes that Intolerance was a big pic- 
ture in every possible respect. It was designed to 
be shown as a great theatrical spectacle in full- 
sized theaters at advanced prices. It required a 
full orchestra of symphonic proportions and a 
backstage crew of sound effects men to build up 
the hullabaloo and clamor of battle. But it did 
not attract the crowds necessary to pay the cost 
of its screening. Brown admits that the film was 
a failure at the box office. “It was,” he said, “in 
short, a flop.”*” Griffith had succeeded “with the 
wrong thing at the wrong time for the world had 
changed.”** Griffith could not foresee the war. 
“I think it was badly timed.” 

Brown states that a little understood fact 
about Intolerance is that compared to The Birth of 
a Nation, Intolerance made more money during 
the first several months after being released. 





“More people paid more money to go see it.” 
The difference in profit was a direct result of 
the difference in production cost—seventy-five 
thousand dollars compared to a million and a 
half dollars.*° 

Anita Loos rates the success of the film some- 
where between Henabery’s and Brown’s evalua- 
tions. She says she had some idea of what the 
film was about after working on the titles but 
“was as confused as the audiences were.” She 
believes the film “was a really colossal failure,” 
but that it “was terribly in advance of its time.” 
Audiences said what is this thing? You're in a modern court- 
room and then you're back in history. It just didn’t make any 
sense. It was long. Up to that time, of course, every story was 
filmed with a beginning, a middle, and an end. To cut back 
and forth in time was really so far in advance of anybody.*' 

Loos describes Griffith’s theme of intolerance 
as ordinary, finding nothing new in the idea that 
“it’s intolerance that causes everybody’s 
trouble.” She says that while Intolerance was 
being filmed “we all thought it was a big folly 
and a mistake. We were more than ever con- 
vinced after it failed in the theater. But those 
were pretty gay times when nobody had any 
cares in the world. So [Griffith] was preaching to 
a lot of people who weren’t listening.” 

Unlike Henabery, Loos feels that “in later 
years people have been able to appreciate [Jntol- 
erance] for what it was.”*? 

Miriam Cooper and Lillian Gish strongly sup- 
port the film and Griffith. Miriam Cooper writes 
that whatever the film’s weaknesses may have 
been, it still stands as a monument to D. W. 
Griffith. She attributes the negative reaction to 
the film to its length, ponderousness, and the 
timing of its release. It is her feeling that then as 
today it is difficult for audiences to watch the 
film because “it was hard to follow four stories at 
the same time. The extensive cutting jerked the 
viewer back and forth.” She believes there was 
no response to the film’s “strong message 
against war and for peace,” because the national 
mood of the country supported the war.** 

Lillian Gish believes that in Intolerance 
Griffith’s “genius reached its full expression.”* 
Never had his techniques been so fresh and 
resourceful nor have the dimensions of the film 
ever been equaled. She told Anthony Slide that 
she thought it was the greatest film ever made.*® 
It is Griffith’s monument and the measure of 
the man himself.®” 
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Lillian Gish contends that the film would have 
been successful had it been shown as Griffith 
intended. Griffith had planned for the film to be 
shown in two four-hour screenings, but when 
exhibitors heard about the film’s length, they 
refused to show it. Griffith therefore cut and 
edited the film down to two and a half hours. 
But he should have followed his instincts to defy 
the exhibitors and presented the film in its en- 
tirety, Gish explains. The shortened version was 
difficult to follow and the climax was particu- 
larly bewildering to audiences with the images 
falling “on them like spent buckshot, without 
force or direction.”** 

Gish feels there were other reasons for the 
film’s failure too. The long months of produc- 
tion and the great financial outlay could have 
been lessened if Griffith had been willing to turn 
over more of the planning and directing of 
other productions to his assistants. The stars 
should have been given screen credits and the 
“kind of publicity and exploitation that was by 
then starting in the industry.”*® Their pulling 
power might have offset the financial deficit of 
the film. 

How Griffith himself may have felt about the 

picture while it was under production was re- 
vealed in an incident described by Joseph 
Henabery: 
I used to wait for him at night to come out of the projection 
room. I was never allowed in there. Nobody was except the 
editors. One night, probably about 6:30, he came out and he 
had his big hat pulled down over his face. I knew he felt low. 
He had to cross a sort of a roadway to come over to where I 
was up on the stage. I was waiting for orders. He told me, “I 
wish I had made a Babylonian picture.” I didn’t know what 
to say. But, I’m glad he didn’t because I never saw a story 
that was big enough for it. But the next day he’d forgotten 
all about it. 1 couldn’t understand him in that respect. 

In Griffith’s conversation and corre- 
spondence with Lillian Gish after the box office 
decline, he referred to Intolerance as his “great 
failure.” He confided in her that he may have 
dreamed too big a dream and stretched his tal- 
ents too far when he made Intolerance. He had 
tried to influence the entire world with a mes- 
sage of compassion. He thought he should have 
confined himself to America.™ 

Intolerance was a financial failure but time has 
vindicated its artistic and technical merit. It has 
become a film classic. It is shown in classrooms 
around the world, and filmmakers the world 
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Lillian Gish 





Lillian Gish’s acting career has spanned more than 
seventy years and includes over ninety films, numerous 
stage plays, and radio and television appearances. 
Born on October 14, 1896, in Springfield, Ohio, she 
began acting at the age of five years in Rising Sun, 
Ohio, in a traveling stage company melodrama. Her 
mother and her younger sister, Dorothy, also turned to 
acting with various touring companies, and thus the 
family supported itself. 

In 1912, through an introduction to D. W. Griffith 
by their friend Mary Pickford at the Biograph Com- 
pany studios at 11 East Fourteenth Street in New 
York, Lillian and Dorothy were launched on film 
careers. They quickly became regular performers for 
the Biograph Company under D. W. Griffith’s direc- 
tion. Lillian Gish left Griffith briefly late that year to 
perform in David Belasco’s stage play A Good Little 
Devil but returned to Biograph in 1913 and appeared 
in numerous films, among them The Mothering 
Heart and Griffith’s western The Battle of Elder- 
bush Gulch. When Griffith left Biograph to join the 
Mutual Film Corporation, Lillian and Dorothy moved 
with him. 

Established as a star in the part of Elsie Stoneman 
in The Birth of a Nation (1915), Lillian Gish 
played a small but key role in Intolerance (1916) as 
the woman whose rocking of a cradle ties the four 
stories together. Thereafter, she appeared only in parts 
tailored to her talents. During World War I, she, her 
mother, and Dorothy traveled to England and France 
with D. W. Griffith to make a war film, Hearts of the 
World (1917). In 1918 she appeared in a Liberty 
Bond short and two more war pictures, The Great 
Love and The Greatest Question. Still under 
Griffith’s direction, she appeared in 1919 in two 
romantic dramas, A Romance of Happy Valley 
and True Heart Susie, before portraying Lucy in 
Broken Blossoms, in what has been considered her 
best performance. 


After directing a movie on her own, Remodeling 
Her Husband (1919), and appearing in the cele- 
brated Way Down East (1920), she left Griffith for a 
time. She returned in 1921 when they did their last 
film together, The Two Orphans. 

Under contract with Inspiration Pictures, she 
starred in The White Sister (1923) and Romola 
(1924). In 1925 she signed a contract with MGM to 
make six films in two years, of which five were com- 
pleted. Notable were The Scarlet Letter (1926) and 
The Wind (1928), directed by Victor Seastrom. 

Her first talkie was One Romantic Night, re- 
leased in 1930 as part of a contract with United Art- 
ists for three talking films to be chosen by her. Disap- 
pointed by the first film, she asked to be released from 
her contract and returned to the stage in Jed Harris’s 
revival of Uncle Vanya. 

She never returned to full-time film acting but has 
devoted her talents primarily to the stage and some 
radio and television work. She has appeared in fewer 
than fifteen films since 1930, among them His Dou- 
ble Life (Paramount, 1933), Miss Susie Slagle’s 
(Paramount, 1946), Duel in the Sun (Selznick- 
United Artists, 1947), Night of the Hunter (United 
Artists, 1955), Orders to Kill (UMPO, 1958), and 
The Comedians (MGM, 1967). 

Lillian Gish was nominated for an Academy Award 
for her performance in Duel in the Sun. His Dou- 
ble Life was selected by the New York Times as one of 
the Best Ten films of that year, and All the Way 
Home, a stage play in which she appeared in 1960, 
won both a Pulitzer Prize and the Drama Critics’ 
Award. She has been awarded honorary degrees from 
Rollins College and Mount Holyoke College. 

She collaborated with Albert Paine Bigelow on Life 
and Lillian Gish, a book published in 1932. In 
1969, with Anne Pinchot, she wrote Lillian Gish: 
The Movies, Mr. Griffith & Me. This was followed 
in 1973 by Dorothy and Lillian Gish. 








Lillian Gish as Elsie Stoneman in The Birth of a Nation. 
Courtesy of the Museum of Modern Art, Film Stills Archive. 
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Anita Loos, novelist, playwright, scenarist, and 
child actress, began writing at the age of eight years. 
Probably best known for her witty novels of the 1920s, 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes and But Gentlemen 
Marry Brunettes, she has written four novels, three 
nonfiction books, at least eleven plays, and countless 
movie scenarios and scripts—more than two hundred 
in the silent film era alone. 

Anita Loos was born on April 26, 1893, in Sissons 
(now Mount Shasta), California. When she was four, 
her family moved to San Francisco and her father, a 
newspaperman, acquired a paper he called The 
Dramatic Review. Later, she would contribute music 
and theatrical reviews to it. As a child of eight, she won 
an award for an advertisement she wrote for St. 
Nicholas Magazine. 

In San Francisco, her father launched her on a 
career as an actress, arranging for her to be cast in 
May Blossom, a play by David and Walter Belasco, 
in Quo Vadis, and in the American premiere of A 
Doll’s House. When the family moved to Los Angeles, 
where her father managed the Cineograph Theatre, 
she regularly performed in comedy sketches presented 
there. 

In 1906 her father helped to form a stock company 
in San Diego, for which he was a producer and she 
was a featured player in such plays as Little Lord 
Fauntleroy, East Lynne, and The Prince Chap. 
Between acts at the Rudwin Theatre, the stock com- 
pany entertained the audience by showing short 
movies, which she watched from backstage. One night 
she realized that a movie required a script of some kind 
and the next morning worked out a plot, found the 
Biograph Studio address on a film can, and mailed her 
manuscript to them signed, “A. Loos.” In about two 
weeks she received an acceptance letter from the Bio- 
graph Company for “The New York Hat,” for which 
she was paid twenty-five dollars. Directed by D. W. 
Griffith and costarring Mary Pickford and Lionel 
Barrymore, The New York Hat was released in 
1912. 

By 1915 she had sold over a hundred scenarios, 
mostly comedies, to the Biograph Company and some to 
the Vitagraph, Kalem, and Selig Studios. She joined 
the scenario department staff at Biograph in 1915 as 
a writer on a regular salary of fifty dollars a week with 
extra pay for any accepted script she might write. Mov- 
ing with Griffith from Biograph to Mutual, then to 
Triangle, she collaborated on scripts with Triangle 


director John Emerson. Emerson used her script to 
write titles for the first time for Douglas Fairbanks in 
His Picture in the Papers (1916). The success of the 
film convinced Griffith to use titles in all of his films. 

Anita Loos and John Emerson were married in 
1919 in New York, where they had been producing 
their own films, partly in association with Joseph M. 
Schenck. The couple also collaborated on two books, 
Breaking into the Movies (1919) and How to 
Write Photoplays (1921). In addition, she wrote two 
Broadway plays, The Whole Town’s Talking 
(1923) and The Fall of Eve (1925). 

She became internationally famous in 1925 with the 
publication of Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. First 
appearing in installments in Harper’s Bazaar in 
1925, it was published in book form in 1926 and has 
gone on to eighty-five editions and been translated into 
at least fourteen languages. Her stage adaptation had 
its premier in New York at the Times Square Theatre 
in September 1926. With Joseph Fields, she wrote the 
book for the musical version which opened at the Zieg- 
feld Theatre on December 8, 1949, with Carol Chan- 
ning and ran for two years. 

She and Emerson toured Europe for much of 1928, 
but the crash of 1929 forced her back to work. For the 
next eighteen years she wrote sound film scripts for 
MGM in Hollywood for such actors as Clark Gable 
and Jean Harlow. Films on which she worked in- 
cluded Red Headed Woman (1932), Saratoga 
(1937), and her favorite, San Francisco (1936), in 
which Clark Gable and Spencer Tracy starred. 

In the mid-1940s, Anita Loos returned to New York 
with the stage play Happy Birthday, which she wrote 
especially for Helen Hayes. The play premiered at the 
Broadhurst Theatre on October 31, 1946, and ran for 
564 performances. Several of her later stage plays 
were adaptations from French literature, among them 
the comedy Gigi (1951), The Amazing Adele 
(1955), Cheri (1959), and The King’s Mare 
(mid-1960s). 

Her book Kiss Hollywood Goodbye (Viking, 
1974) is the second part of her autobiography; the first 
part, A Girl like I was published in 1966. She has 
been a widow since 1956 and for over twenty years has 
lived in an apartment across Fifty-Seventh Street 
from Carnegie Hall in her favorite city —New York. 
She likes to rise at four in the morning and write until 
ten and then devotes the rest of the day to reading, 
conversation, and the diversions of the city. 





Photographs of Anita Loos standing on the running board of a car 
and sitting with John Emerson. Courtesy of the Museum of Modern 


Art, Film Stills Archive. 





Miriam Cooper 





An acclaimed beauty and dramatic actress, dark- 
haired, dark-eyed, petite Miriam Cooper appeared in 
silent films between 1911 and 1923 for Kalem, D. W. 
Griffith, and director Raoul Walsh, her husband. She 
was born in Baltimore, Maryland, on November 7, 
1891. After her father deserted her mother and the 
four children for Europe, the family eventually moved 
to New York, where she attended the Cooper Union 
High School. While at Cooper Union she earned 
money as a model for illustrators Harrison Fisher and 
Charles Dana Gibson, posing for oil portraits. 

About this same time, Rita Wood, a classmate, and 
Miriam Cooper ventured into the Biograph Company 
studios at 11 East Fourteenth Street “to watch” and 
were asked to take part in a movie as extras—as scul- 
lery maids. The picture was A Blot on the “Scutch- 
eon” (1911), directed by D. W. Griffith, and was her 
first movie. At the completion of the shooting of the 
scullery maid scene, for which she was paid $5.00, 
Griffith asked her to do a screen test, filmed by Billy 
Bitzer, but nothing came of it. 

She then looked for jobs at the Edison and Vita- 
graph studios with no success, but Kalem on Twenty- 
Third Street took her on as an extra. Her roles became 
larger and she was invited to join a Kalem stock com- 
pany in Florida for thirty-five dollars a week and ex- 
penses. During 1912 and 1913 she made possibly over 
a hundred one- and two-reelers for Kalem, mostly 
Civil War and railroad dramas in which many scenes 
were written around her excellent swimming, riding, 
and other athletic skills. 

Back in New York in 1914, after asking for a raise 
and subsequently being fired from Kalem, she returned 
to art school and job hunting. Griffith was then at 
Reliance-Majestic and forming his company to film 
The Birth of a Nation in California. He asked her 
to go with him at thirty-five dollars a week. 

Miriam Cooper played a major role in The Birth 
of a Nation (1915) as Margaret Cameron, the older 
Southern sister, and went on to play another major 
role in Griffith’s Intolerance the next year as the 


Friendless One in the “Modern Story” portion of the 
film. This was probably her greatest acting achieve- 
ment. 

During the filming of The Birth of a Nation, she 
met and fell in love with a Griffith actor, Raoul A. 
Walsh. In February 1916 they were married secretly 
on an Indian reservation at Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. After the marriage, Walsh, who had become a 
director for Fox Film Corporation, returned to New 
York and she went back to Los Angeles to complete 
Intolerance. Shortly thereafter, however, she left 
Griffith to join Walsh in New York, turning down a 
role Griffith offered her in his proposed film on the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 

From 1917 through 1922, she starred in films di- 
rected by Raoul Walsh for Fox Film Corporation and 
Mayflower Producers and films produced and directed 
by him for the Mayflower Photoplay Corporation and 
First National Pictures. Among them were The 
Honor System (1917), The Woman and the Law 
(1918), Evangeline (1919), The Deep Purple 
(1920), Serenade (1921), and Kindred of the 
Dust (1922). She earned $1,000 a week. 

In 1922 she tried stage acting in an Archie Selwyn 
stock production in Springfield, Massachusetts, but 
was not happy with it and left after two weeks. Also in 
1922, she joined Walsh in Tahiti where he filmed 
Lost and Found for Goldwyn Productions. 

She appeared in six films during 1923, her last year 
in pictures. None of the films were directed by Walsh 
and none were particularly good or successful. Her 
last film was The Broken Wing for B. P. Schulberg 
Productions, directed by Tom Forman. 

After her divorce from Raoul Walsh in 1928, she 
returned to New York with their two adopted sons, 
Jackie and Bobby. She became interested in writing 
and attended writing courses at Columbia University. 
She wrote a novel and two plays, which were never 
published. In 1973, she wrote her autobiography, 
Dark Lady of the Silents, with Bonnie Herndon. 
She died in 1976 in Charlottesville, Virginia. 





Miriam Cooper as Margaret Cameron in The Birth of a Nation. 
Courtesy of the Museum of Modern Art, Film Stills Archive. 


The Friendless one in “The Modern 
Story” in Intolerance. Courtesy of 
Anthony Slide. 
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Joseph Henabery 





The movies were in their infancy when Joseph 
Henabery moved from Omaha, Nebraska, to Hol- 
lywood, California, in 1905. He was born in Omaha 
in 1888 and had traveled over much of the West. His 
interest in the theater had begun early in life. He and 
his older brother had seen hundreds of stage shows and 
plays in Omaha, sitting up in the cheaper top gallery 
seats, and after moving to Hollywood he ushered in 
theaters. He started amateur acting, often in leading 
parts. He also was a supernumerary for the San Carlo 
Opera Company. 

He went to work almost immediately in California 
for the San Pedro, Los Angeles, Salt Lake Railroad 
(which became part of the Union Pacific Railroad) as 
a clerk in the freight auditing department. He quickly 
worked his way up to the freight traffic department, 
where he developed a loose-leaf tariff which is still in 
use today and known as “Joe’s Tariff’ in railroad 
circles. 

More and more film studios were moving to Hol- 
lywood and the film industry was making a social and 
economic impact upon the area. Henabery decided to 
quit his job with the railroad and make a try for the 
movies. So, at the age of twenty-five years, he began a 
tour of the film companies. Within weeks he was hired 
as an extra for Universal Pictures at five dollars a 
day, and shortly thereafter he was acting in numerous 
pictures, including all of those directed by Otis Turner. 

He was well established as an actor for Universal 
when he saw a movie called The Avenging Con- 
science, directed by D. W. Griffith for the Biograph 
Company, and decided then and there that he wanted 
to work for Griffith. 

About this same time Griffith was preparing to film 
The Birth of a Nation and had most of the Biograph 
stock players tied up in that picture. This left the other 
Biograph directors looking for actors to make the one- 
and two-reelers they were turning out nearly every day. 
Henabery’s first part at Biograph was the lead role in a 
picture directed by Fred Kelsey. He later worked for 
such Biograph directors as Eddie Dillon, Christy 
Cabanne, Frank Powell, Sheriff Maclay, and, of 
course, D. W. Griffith. 

Henabery had become acquainted with Frank 
Woods, who handled Griffith’s business and financial 


affairs, and when he learned Griffith was looking for 
someone to play Lincoln in The Birth of a Nation he 
asked Woods for the role and got it. After the comple- 
tion of The Birth of a Nation, Henabery was pro- 
moted to the Biograph stock company. 

He was rehearsing with Douglas Fairbanks at Fine 
Arts when Griffith sent for him and asked if he would 
do some research for a reception scene to be used as a 
prologue to The Mother and the Law, which later 
became one of the four parts in Intolerance. This 
assignment led to his doing research for all four parts. 

In addition to his research responsibilities for the 
film, Henabery worked as an assistant director, played 
the roles of Admiral Colgny and the Old Pharisee, 
acted in bit parts, found several Italian sculptors and 
a painter to make portions of the Babylonian scene sets, 
negotiated with the Dominguez Estate landowners and 
the Pacific Electric Railroad for the shooting of the 
Euphrates and Tigris rivers scenes, was in charge of 
the costuming and scheduling of the extras for the mob 
scenes, and filmed a part of the Belshazzar’s Feast 
scene. 

After Intolerance, Henabery was promoted to a 
director for the United Artists Corporation. His first 
picture was The Man from Painted Post (Artcraft, 
1917), starring Douglas Fairbanks. For the next six 
years he directed several pictures a year for United 
Artists, among them His Majesty the American 
(1919), considered the best of Douglas Fairbanks’s 
early pictures. 

He left Griffith in 1924 to direct Rudolph Valen- 
tino in A Sainted Devil (Paramount), and the fol- 
lowing year he directed Cobra (Paramount), also with 
Valentino. He directed feature films until 1930 for the 
Associated Exhibitors, Producers Distributing Corpo- 
ration, Pathe, First National, Gotham, Columbia, and 
Universal film companies. 

During the 1930s and early 1940s he directed short 
subjects on architecture, history, sports, music, and 
vaudeville for Universal Columbia, and Warner 
Brothers. In the mid-1940s he began work for the U.S. 
government directing training films for the army, re- 
tiring in 1957 at the age of sixty-nine to live with his 
wife in Tarzana in the San Fernando Valley until his 
death in 1976. 





Photograph of Joseph Henabery as 
Abraham Lincoln in The Birth of a 
Nation. Courtesy of Anthony Slide. 
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Karl Brown 





Karl Brown, cameraman and director, was only six- 
teen years old when he became an assistant to D. W. 
Griffith's famous cameraman Billy Bitzer. But neither 
the movies nor photography were strangers to him. He 
was already an experienced photographer and an avid 
movie fan. 

He was born in Versailles, Pennsylvania, on De- 
cember 26, 1896. His parents were actors and 
frequently on the road. In 1912, jobs with 
Kinemacolor took the Browns to Hollywood, where 
they remained after Kinemccolor folded in 1913. 

Karl Brown faithfully attended the Kinemacolor 
pictures at the California Theater at Ninth and Main, 
where the bill often included the popular melodramas 
of Biograph, Kalem, and others. He started using a 
Brownie camera at age seven or eight, and then ad- 
vanced to optical experiments making lenses from 
drops of melted glass. His first job was mopping floors 
at Kinemacolor. From there he went on to learn to 
develop and handle film, sitting at the feet of some of 
the best cameramen of the time—men like Gerald 
MacKenzie, from Inverness, Alfred G. Gosden, from 
London, Marcel Le Picard, from Paris, and the two 
Scheurich brothers, August and Victor, from 
Germany. 

When Kinemacolor failed, he bought a battered old 
view camera, tripod, and accessories in a pawn shop 
and set about becoming a professional photographer. 
He shot pictures of everything and developed and 
printed them himself in a makeshift darkroom in a 
clothes closet. A short time later, the elder Browns took 
jobs as actors in a Selig film, The Spoilers, and he 
was hired as a still photographer. 

It was in 1914 after The Spoilers was completed 
and the family was once again looking for employment 
that they heard that D. W. Griffith had rented the 
Kinemacolor lot next door to the Brown home and that 
he was moving his entire company to Hollywood. The 
Browns decided they wanted to sign on with Griffith 
and arranged to be at the entrance to the Kinemacolor 
lot when Griffith and his entourage arrived. At his 
mother’s urging, Karl introduced himself to Billy 
Bitzer and asked for a job. 

He relates that Billy Bitzer said all that was re- 
quired for his assistant was a strong back and a weak 
mind and at first he served as a general factotum and 
everybody’s errand boy. One of his early and continu- 
ing duties for Bitzer was to keep a record for films of 
all action and scene numbers in notebooks. 


He learned by doing. When Bitzer said, “There'll be 
clouds today. Get up on the roof and shoot some 
clouds,” he did just that. He became thoroughly famil- 
iar with the intricacies of the Pathe camera. He loaded 
and prepared Bitzer’s camera. He learned exposure 
through knowing what the right exposure looked like 
through the camera. He learned that battlefields must 
be shot from the north and south, not the east and west, 
because of the angle of the sun. He started studying 
Dore’s works for composition and Vermeer’s for light- 
ing, depending upon pictures collected from old 
bookstores. He read Cassell’s Encyclopedia of 
Photography. 

By 1915 and the filming of The Birth of a Na- 
tion he had advanced enough as a cameraman to be 
turned loose with a camera and a magazine of film. An 
added responsibility was the tedious task of shooting all 
the titles for The Birth of a Nation. Afterward, he 
got a four-year contract with D. W. Griffith starting at 
forty dollars a week. 

During the research and filming of The Mother 
and the Law, Brown went with Bitzer and Griffith to 
visit the San Francisco and San Quentin prisons for 
background information on jails and hanging. Dur- 
ing the shooting of Intolerance, he was promoted to 
second unit camera, where he shot scenes not involving 
principals, notable among them the toppling of the 
eighty-foot towers; long, medium, medium close-ups, 
and close-ups of Assyrians and Babylonians; and army 
onslaughts. Another of his accomplishments was the 
retouching of all close-ups of the Christ (Howard 
Gaye) in “The Crucifixion Story.” He no longer shot 
titles. 

After the completion of Intolerance, Karl Brown 
became cameraman for Elmer Clifton, who had been 
promoted to a director. 

With the advent of World War I, Griffith and most 
of the company went to England and France to film 
war pictures, but Brown, who was eligible for the 
draft, was not permitted to go along. He did assist with 
the Hollywood studio shots to complete Hearts of the 
World and The Great Love on Griffith’s return to 
California. The draft caught up with him in 1918 
and he reported to Camp Kearny, California, where he 
served, except for a one-week furlough to film a scene 
for Griffith’s Broken Blossoms, until the armistice. 

After his army discharge, he returned to the Griffith 
studio, but he became restless with the inactivity there 
and when his contract came up for renewal in 1920 he 





returned it unsigned. On November 11, 1920, he 
married Edna Mae Cooper, an actress with Famous 
Players-Lasky, and then he signed on as a camerman 
for Lasky. 

He stayed with Lasky for eight years, working with 
director James Cruze on such pictures as One Glori- 
ous Day (1922), the acclaimed film The Covered 
Wagon (1923), The Pony Express (1925), his first 
writing job, which he sold to Lasky for $3,500, and 
Mannequin (1926). 

In 1926 he turned director, filming the 
documentary-style feature Stark Love (1927), shot 
entirely in the mountains of North Carolina. He di- 
rected twelve pictures between 1926 and 1938, writ- 
ing many of them as well. Among his pictures were 
Flames (1932), with Johnny Mack Brown and Mar- 
jorie Beebe, In His Steps (1936), with Eric Linden 


and Cecilia Parker, and Federal Bullets (1937), 
with Milburn Stone and Terry Walker. He wrote the 
scenarios for Girl Loves Boy (1937) and Gang- 
ster’s Boy (1938). After directing Under the Big 
Top (1938), he gave up directing completely to write 
for such films as Before I Hang (1940), The Ape 
Man (1943), The Chicago Kid (1945), and The 
Vanquished (1953). 

In the late 1950s, realizing that retirement was 
quickly approaching, he started writing and selling 
stories as rapidly as possible. In 1962, after fifty years 
in pictures, he and his wife retired to their home in 
North Hollywood and live mostly in what he describes 
as obscurity on a comfortable income. There he con- 
tinues to write, publishing such books as Adventures 


with D. W. Griffith (1973). 


Photograph of D. W. Griffith assisted 
by Billy Bitzer, obscured by the cam- 
era, and Karl Brown, far right. 
Courtesy of the Museum of Modern 
Art, Film Stills Archive. 
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over have adopted and expanded upon its film- 
ing techniques. Theodore Huff has called it “the 
greatest motion picture ever produced. In its 
original form and properly presented, it is a 
masterpiece of creative conception and execu- 
tion.” 


Impressions of D. W. Griffith 

The man who created Intolerance was an in- 
novator and genius of the early film industry, 
yet he died comparatively unknown. He was a 
complex man. Born and reared in Kentucky, 
D. W. Griffith valued Southern tradition and 
courtly manners but occasionally carried these 
values to the extreme. Aspiring in his youth to 
be a writer and dramatic actor, he became in- 
stead a film director. But he retained the in- 
stincts of the writer and actor. 

Possibly no one ever knew him intimately. He 
had business, personal, and family associates, 
but apparently none became an intimate part of 
his life, at least not for any length of time. His 
business associations, except for those with 
Frank Woods and Billy Bitzer, were not long- 
standing. He married twice, but both marriages 
ended in divorce. He loved his family, especially 
his mother, but his relatives for the most part 
did not return his love. They showed only a 
fondness for his money and eagerness to take 
advantage of his generosity. 

Those who worked or associated with Griffith 
are unable to provide more than a superficial 
description of the total man but emphasize his 
personality, voice, and physical characteristics or 
his creative and technical abilities. They are con- 
sistently loyal and respect him as a person and as 
a creative genius of his time. 

Lillian Gish may have known and understood 
Griffith better than anyone else during his early 
years of filmmaking. She describes her first im- 
pression of him in her book: 

I grope in the files of memory for my first impression of 
David Wark Griffith. He looked so tall to my young eyes, yet 
he was two inches under six feet. He was imposing; he held 
himself like a king. Later I discovered that he could no more 
slouch than change the color of his blue eyes, which were 
hooded and deepset. He was vigorous and masculine- 
looking. Under the wide-brimmed straw hat set on his head 
with a jaunty curve to the brim, his brown sideburns were 
rather long. His nose was prominent; his profile seemed to 


belong on a Roman coin, and he had the heavy lower lip and 
jaw of the Bourbons. It was an important face. 


Just to live in daily contact with Griffith was a 
notable experience for Anita Loos.® She de- 
scribes him as like an Indian chieftain with a 
certain dignity and restrained but imposing 
manner.® She thinks there was a certain naivete 
about him that approached prudery.® He was 
very formal. Nobody was ever called by his or 
her first name in the studio. “You were always 
Miss Loos or Mr. Griffith.”® 

Miriam Cooper regards Griffith as a Victorian 
gentleman. His manner, dress, and the disci- 
pline he exercised over the lives of his actresses 
exemplified to her the Victorian father none of 
his fatherless actresses had. She recalled that he 
had a large mouth and a lovely voice.® 

To many, Griffith’s voice was his distinguish- 

ing characteristic. Its tones, resonance, and in- 
flexions had an almost hypnotic power over an 
actor’s emotions and performance. Brown de- 
scribes Griffith’s voice: 
He had a very flexible voice. It varied according to the 
occasion. He could shout if he had to. He could coax. The 
one outstanding thing about his voice was his laugh which 
was almost exactly like that of a jackass. It was a very funny 
indrawn laugh.® 

Miriam Cooper describes Griffith as a man of 
honor and dignity who treated everyone fairly 
and always kept his word. She liked him and 
everything about him. “He was one of the most 
wonderful men I’ve ever known.”” “He was just 
marvelous to all of us.””! “He had a wonderful 
disposition. He was very patient and never lost 
his temper, at least not with me.”” 

A very private man, Griffith seldom discussed 
anything about his personal life. Miriam Cooper 
was not aware at the time she was acting under 
his direction, for instance, that he had been 
married to Linda Arvidson, one of the Griffith 
actresses.”* He seemed to care little for a high 
style of living or, if he did, he kept it to himself. 
His activities away from the studio were largely 
unknown. He seemed to be immune from what 
Karl Brown called “the rich-man syndrome.” 
Women whom he directed adored him on the 
set but in his personal relationships with them 
he seemed inept at times. 

Griffith’s ability to inspire and mold talent 
seems to have been unrecognized by himself as 
well as by others at the time. Anita Loos feels she 
was much more impressed with Griffith as a 
man than as an artist but that his enormous 
imagination had a telling effect in his ability to 





mold and use “raw human material.”” She had 
worked for Griffith for a long time before she 
had any realization that he was the genius that 
he was. She did not think he realized himself 
what he was doing because he always hated the 
movies and wanted to get away from them. She 
said he considered himself a playwright, “which 
he wasn’t because the plays of his that exist are 
just trash. He didn’t know his own talent.” 

Joseph Henabery told Brownlow that Griffith 
had been an inspiration to him because of 
Griffith’s great appreciation of acting details, 
not because of his innovations. He believes 
Griffith was the first director to realize that a 
good story depends upon characters who are 
well developed and interesting. He had great 
insight and a great feeling for contrasts. Griffith 
worked without any of the aids considered nec- 
essary today. He had no art director, no charac- 
ter make-up man, no hairdressers, no special 
effects department, no scriptwriter—and no 
script! He was a very appreciative man. 
Henabery said “he didn’t come up and clap you 
on the back, but something would happen in 
your favor, and that’s how he would show his 
appreciation.””7 

Griffith had an almost evangelical approach 
toward film. He spent long hours during the day 
directing films and equally long hours at night 
in the cutting room assembling them. He did 
not take vacations. He told the actors that it was 
predicted in the Bible that film was the universal 
language that would make all people brothers, 
end wars, and bring about the Millenium.” 
When he overheard an actress make a disparag- 
ing remark about working in the flickers he re- 
monstrated that he never wanted to hear that 
word again in his studio. He told her “what we 
do here today will be seen tomorrow by people 
all over America—people all over the world! 
Just remember that the next time you go before 
the camera.””® 

Karl Brown characterizes Griffith as a very 
extraordinary person born in a dark circle with 
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motion pictures as the only slit of light through 
which he could see. The rest of the world meant 
nothing to him. But what he could see through 
that tiny slit nobody else could see and that was 
his beginning and that was his end.®° 

After Intolerance Griffith never again experi- 
enced the total freedom to produce and direct 
as he wanted. He was forced to work for others 
in order to pay off the huge debts incurred in 
the production of Intolerance. His career de- 
clined. He had no purpose in life. Brown conjec- 
tures that “Griffith’s end began with his loss of 
freedom. When he lost this freedom, he lost 
everything. He could not possibly follow any- 
body else’s preconception of what he ought to 
do with his talent.”®' 

Lillian Gish has probably been the most in- 
fluential person in memorializing D. W. Griffith. 
She endeavored for years to persuade the U.S. 
Postal Service to create a commemorative stamp, 
which was eventually issued in 1975, the cente- 
nary of Griffith’s birth. She included his name in 
the title of her autobiography. She helped with 
the script and contributed the title to Silver 
Glory, a dramatic narrative of Griffith’s life with 
excerpts from his films, produced for television 
by Fred Coe. She put together and narrated a 
film, Lillian Gish and the Movies, the Art of Film, 
1900-1928, in which she paid high tribute to 
Griffith, and she was instrumental in preserving 
his papers and films at the Museum of Modern 
Art. 

D. W. Griffith has become important in film 
history for his technical innovations, but many 
of his artistic achievements have been over- 
looked. He strove very hard to perfect the film 
as a vehicle of ideas. He produced hundreds of 
films during the years he spent making motion 
pictures. It is through these films, through the 
Griffith style, the enthusiasm, the projection of 
himself into his work, and the tremendous re- 
spect of those who worked with him in the early 
years, that a partial understanding of the com- 
plexity and intensity of the man can be realized. 
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Filmmaking at the American 


Mutoscope and Biograph 


Company 1900-1906 


by Paul C. Spehr 


In the hope of casting a clearer light upon film 
production from 1900 through 1906, a period 
that antedates trade press coverage, it occurred 
to me that there was a need to study specific 
examples. What follows is based on the American 
Mutoscope and Biograph Company production 
logs, which survive in the library of the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York and are available in 
the Library of Congress on microfilm; on Kemp 
Niver’s compilation of the Biograph Company’s 
bulletins;’ and on my viewing, over a long period, 
of many Biograph films, some of which survive in 
the Library’s Paper Print Collection. The produc- 
tion logs provide a chronological pattern of film 
production by one of the most important of the 
early American film companies. My study con- 
centrated on the firm’s production volume and 
frequency, the proportion of its films that were 
entertainment, the length of its films, the shoot- 
ing locations, and the films’ makers. 

In 1900 the American Mutoscope and Bio- 
graph Company had a rooftop studio in New 
York City at 841 Broadway, the Hackett-Carhart 
building, near Union Square. The building had 


been the office of the Magic Introduction Com- 
pany, owned by Bernard Koopman, who, in 1895, 


joined Henry Marvin, Herman Casler of Syra- 


cuse, and Thomas Edison’s former employee 
W. K. L. Dickson in forming the K. M. C. D. 
Company, which soon became the American 
Mutoscope Company. Although the company 
was originally formed to produce movies on flip 
cards for the Mutoscope machines, it soon turned 
to producing films for projection in theaters as 
well. This led the firm into conflict with the larger 
and more dominant Edison Company— 
America’s earliest major motion picture pro- 
ducer. Edison met this competition with a patent 
suit designed to restrict projection of the films. 
In this early movie market, the competitive war 
was continually waged on two fronts—the legal 
one, with the suits involving interpretation of the 
patent laws, and the more direct one, whereby 
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audiences chose their favorite film productions. 

In retrospect, the Edison Company seems to 
have been the more conservative of the two 
companies—traditional and bound by commit- 
ments, either real or imagined, to high moral 
principles.? The Edison Company’s role as plain- 
tiff in the patent suits in which they appear as the 
aggressor tends to confirm the company’s image 
as a conservative and possessive business con- 
glomerate. The American Mutoscope and Bio- 
graph Company, which we will call by its later 
name, the Biograph Company, has always 
seemed the more adventuresome and oppor- 
tunistic of the early companies.’ It appears to 
have augmented its output of travel, religion, and 
classical literature films, the staples of the conser- 
vative early filmmakers, with sex, drama, comedy, 
and sensational productions, thereby laying the 
groundwork for the imaginative creativity of 
D. W. Griffith and his followers. 

Today’s scholars have access to sources which 
were not available to earlier researchers who 
stereotyped aspects of this period. The survival 
of the Biograph Company’s handwritten, daily 
production logbooks, in which filming activity 
was recorded in roughly chronological order, 
provides unique information. About 40 percent 
of these logged films survive, many in the Li- 
brary’s Paper Print Collection, and now scholars 
can view them. 

Volume 1 of the Biograph logbooks begins 
April 15, 1899, with production number 935. 
Each production is recorded in sequence by 
number, date, subject (often the release title), 
shooting location, the name of the operator (as 
the cameraman-filmmaker was usually called at 
the time), the date the negative was developed, 
and occasionally some production or release in- 
formation. Later entries include the length of the 
original, the “corrected” length, the date shot, the 
date developed, the speed at which the camera 
was cranked, occasional quality evaluations, and a 
note recording whether it was produced for 
Mutoscope (flip-card machine), Biograph (pro- 
jection), or both. 

I have classified filmed dance or vaudeville 
acts as entertainments. Inevitably, I had to make 
some arbitrary decisions regarding what should 
be categorized as entertainment, so my statistics 
should be regarded as proportional rather than 
absolute. There were also certain subjects that 


could not be judged accurately. Some of the 
early titles are experimental or provide no clues 
concerning the subject matter. Since there were 
no surviving copies, these were classified as “un- 
certain.” 

In order to get a perspective on production in 
1900, it is necessary to consider the situation in 
1899. The rooftop in New York City which was 
the company’s shooting stage had some inherent 
limitations, particularly in the winter. If it was 
cold, stormy, or even gray and overcast, the 
rooftop became unusable since controlled, con- 
sistent, strong light was vital for production. 

The last productions of 1899 were shot in 
November by operator Francis S. Armitage. 
The titles include: The Make-Up Thief, A Warm 
Baby and a Cold Duck, Fougere,* The Foster 
Mother,* and Pity the Blind. They were relatively 
short films, twenty-five to fifty feet in length and 
scarcely a minute in running time. During 
November and December of 1899, a number of 
actuality films were shot outside of New York 
City—eleven titles in Honolulu and the Philip- 
pines by an operator named Raymond Acker- 
man, and another series along the Union Pacific 
Railway line. 

The roof studio was not used again until Jan- 
uary 18, 1900, when Wallace McCutcheon shot 
Necessary Qualifications of a Typewriter and The 
Perfect Woman Wanted Her Picture in the Al- 
together. On January 23 I Had io Leave a Happy 
Home for You* and Caught were shot. No more 
films were made until March, when four titles 
were shot. In the meantime forty actuality films 
were received and processed by the company, all 
shot outdoors in Philadelphia (two), Cincinnati 
(two), Chicago (three), Canada (thirteen, by Ar- 
thur Marvin), and the Philippines (by Raymond 
Ackerman). 

During 1900 the company made 374 films— 
166 were actuality films, 194 were entertain- 
ment, and 14 were of undetermined nature. 
Five men worked as operators during this time. 
Ackerman, who was in Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines at the beginning of the year, returned to 
the West Coast in September. Francis S. Armi- 
tage, G. W. “Billy” Bitzer, Arthur Marvin, and 





*Film titles followed by an asterisk are in the Library's Paper 
Print Collection. 





Wallace McCutcheon worked out of the New 
York office. 

The peak production period for the year was 
from the beginning of May through October, 
when 266 titles were produced. Of these, 151 
were entertainment, 107 were actuality, and 8 
were of undetermined nature. 

On May 16, the first five-part film, The Down- 
ward Path,* was shot by Arthur Marvin‘ and the 
next month the second five-part film, A Career of 
Crime,* was also shot by Marvin. Although very 
short, these films represent a clear effort to start 
producing more complicated, longer films. 
They are also significant because of serious top- 
ical subject matter—prostitution and econom- 
ically motivated crime. 

Although production at the rooftop studio 
was fairly steady during the spring, summer, 
and early fall, the company took a ten-day break 
from July 6 to July 16. It was acommon practice 
for companies to close for a summer vacation 
during these years and this probably accounts 
for Biograph’s July break. 

Although the majority of the performers in 
these early films were obscure and anonymous, 
a few prominent personalities and professional 
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actors and actresses appeared before the 
cameras during 1900. Homer Davenport, a car- 
toonist for the Journal, was photographed on the 
roof. Stage performers John Rice and Sally 
Cohen appeared in scenes from In Old Ken- 
tucky, and Charles Grapewin appeared in 
Chimmie Hicks at the Races.* Since the studio was 
located near New York’s theater district, it is not 
surprising to find that a few recognized theatre 
people appeared in early films. Performing in 
movies was not yet lucrative, and the industry 
remained primarily a producer of curiosities. 
As a postscript to the year’s production, there 
was an interesting experiment with trick print- 
ing during December 1900 and January 1901. 
On December 8, 1900, three films were made by 
double printing productions which had been 
made earlier. The resulting releases were A 
Nymph of the Waves* (productions 70 and 1,210), 
Davey Jones’ Locker* (350 and 354), and Neptune’s 
Daughters* (349, 351, and 1,161). On January 5, 
1901, the experiment with double printing was 
continued with reproduction of The Ghost Train* 
(production 81 printed negative, and a shot of 
the moon), Cast up by the Waves (351 and 1,590) 
and Rock of Ages* (380 and Rock of Ages). It seems 
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The American Mutoscope and Bio- 
graph Company production logbook 
entries for December 7, 1900, to Jan- 
uary 5, 1901. On December 8, the 
following three films were made by 
double printing earlier productions: 
A Nymph of the Waves, Davey 
Jones’ Locker, and Neptune’s 
Daughters. On microfilm in the Mo- 
tion Picture, Broadcasting, and Re- 
corded Sound Division, Library of 
Congress. 
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probable that the midwinter production lull, ac- 
counts for this interlude of creative experi- 
mentation in technical achievements. 

These three were the only entertainment 
productions made by the company until April 
15, 1901; only two were done during April and 
seven during May. It was a very slow year for 
new entertainment productions at the Biograph 
Company. Only forty-nine entertainment pro- 
ductions were made all year (in contrast to 185 
the year before) and twenty-nine of them were 
made during June, including a five-part Ten 
Nights in a Bar-Room.* Eight were made during 
July, and then New York production was shut 
down until May 1902. 

During 1901 Biograph continued to employ 
Armitage, Bitzer, Marvin, and McCutcheon as 
camera operators. Cameramen Robert K. 
Bonine and James Congdon were added to the 
staff. Bonine made a trip to Hawaii, Japan, and 
China. The year’s production of new films fo- 
cused on actuality production, 286 titles. There 
were seventeen films of uncertain type. Major 
attention was given to the Pan American Exposi- 
tion in Buffalo and the assassination and funeral 
of President McKinley. 

During 1902 the staff of operators was re- 
duced to Bitzer, Bonine, Congdon, and Marvin. 
Production for the year dropped from 352 to 
187 titles. Production of entertainment films 
continued at about the same level, 52 (49 in 
1901). Once again, production of entertainment 
films was restricted to the warm months of May 
through August. The drop in production coin- 
cides with the period when the Biograph Com- 
pany began to make massive copyright registra- 
tions for previously produced subjects. This 
burst of copyrighting was probably the result of 
a favorable court decision in the long continu- 
ing suit with the Edison Company. For the first 
time the company could distribute films for pro- 
jection, augmenting its Mutoscope distribution. 

The production patterns for the year reflect a 
rather conservative, unadventurous approach to 
production. The major documentary event of 
the year was Prince Henry of Prussia’s visit to 
the United States. There were so few new ven- 
tures on the dramatic side that a series of seven 
films featuring the newly popular comic strip 
characters “Foxy Grandpa and the Boys,” with 
stage actor Joseph Hart playing the lead, stands 


out as a creative achievement. The Library has 
copies of many of these films. 

During this period productions continued to 
be short, twenty-five to fifty feet of 35mm film, 
less than a minute of running time. By now the 
majority of the entertainment films were broad 
comedies patterned after burlesque routines. 
They were repetitive and predictable. The 
number of comedies produced outnumbered 
the melodramas. 

In 1903 Bitzer and Bonine continued as 
operators. Armitage and McCutcheon returned 
to work and were joined by A. E. Weed and a 
San Francisco photographer, Herbert J. Miles. 

During the year production jumped from 187 
to 496 titles, and the company moved from the 
rooftop studio on Broadway to a converted 
brownstone at 11 East Fourteenth Street (about 
a block away). This building was made famous 
by D. W. Griffith, Lillian Gish, Blanche Sweet, 
Mack Sennett, and other members of the Bio- 
graph Stock Company. Films produced on 
March 26 and 27 and April 1 are marked in the 
log as made in the studio, the first such indica- 
tions. The first title so listed is For the Upper 
Crust. April was, however, a period of light pro- 
duction, with only seven films made during the 
month, so the beginning of new studio produc- 
tion was rather hesitant. 

The earlier part of the year had seen a burst 
of documentary production. In February 
Bonine shot thirty short films at the National 
Cash Register Company in Dayton, Ohio, ap- 
parently on a commission from the company. 
Certainly one of the earliest “sponsored” films, it 
recorded factory production, employees’ ac- 
tivities, and the management of the company. 
Unfortunately, the film has not survived. 

In March forty documentary films were re- 
corded, more than twenty-five of them shot in 
the Yukon (probably photographed earlier, but 
recorded in New York in March). 

In June entertainment film production began 
in earnest when twenty-nine titles were made (as 
opposed to ten the previous month). In July 
thirty-two were made, twenty-one in August, 
thirty-eight in September, and forty-four in Oc- 
tober. While production dropped to eleven in 
November, thirty-seven titles were made in De- 
cember. The indoor facilities in the new studio 
clearly put at least a partial end to the seasonal 





nature of the company’s output. 

At the same time, documentary production 
was also flourishing, spurred on by the produc- 
tion of films in groups or series. In August 
twenty-four films on the U.S. Postal service were 
shot in Washington, D.C., and its environs 
(including Westminster, Maryland) by oper- 
ator A. E. Weed. Also in August, Bitzer shot 
twelve films on the U. S. S. Kearsarge, which 
was on Oyster Bay, New York, near Theodore 
Roosevelt’s home. In August and September 
Francis S. Armitage shot forty-one films in the 
West and Southwest for the U.S. Department of 
the Interior. While these films could be viewed 
individually, they also had a continuity of sub- 
ject and, perhaps, some sequential order. Since 
some of these “series” were up to an hour long, 


A Search for Evidence (American Mutoscope and Biograph 
Company). This film was shot at the studio on July 20, 1903, by G. 
W. “Billy” Bitzer. It is one of the earliest films shot through a keyhole 
mask placed over the camera, thereby creating the impression that the 
audience and the characters were peeking through the keyhole at the 
same time. The illusion that the detective and his client are looking 
into different rooms was created by changing the numbers on the two 
doors and the furniture for the sets. The film is described as follows 
in a September 21, 1903, company bulletin: 


2433. A SEARCH FOR EVIDENCE. 217 feet. 

This is a novel and very effective arrangement of seven 
scenes to give the effect of the search of a detective and a 
discarded wife for the evidence necessary to secure a di- 
vorce. The two walk down the hall and look through the 
keyhole of the various doors. As the woman looks through 
the keyhole, the picture shows what she sees. A. A young 
husband walking the floor with a baby. B. A farmer trying 
to light the electric light with a match. C. An old maid 
preparing to retire. D. A doctor and nurse attending a 
patient. E. A poker game in full blast and finally the guilty 
pair, the husband and his sweetheart. The picture shows 
the detective breaking in the door, and then the interior of 
the room with the detective and the wife breaking in and 
an exciting denouement when the wife confronts the 
woman. All exceedingly well acted., 


The American Mutoscope and Biograph Company’s 1903 produc- 
tions include a surprising number of films about infidelity and di- 
vorce. On July 2, Bitzer shot a three-part film called The Divorce 
and on July 17 he shot another three-part film, The Unfaithful 
Wife. From the Kemp R. Niver and J. P. Niver Collection of frame 
reproductions from the Paper Print Collection, Motion Picture, 
Broadcasting, and Recorded Sound Division, Library of Congress. 


this clearly indicates a significant change in pro- 
duction patterns. 

October of 1903 brought the first long enter- 
tainment releases—The American Soldier in Love 
and War* in three short parts, Kit Carson* in 
thirteen parts, and The Pioneers in six parts. The 
latter two were made in the Adirondacks in Sep- 
tember by Wallace McCutcheon. At this time, 
Biograph was following the lead of the rival 
Edison Company, which had released several 
successful longer films (about one reel each), 
including Jack and the Beanstalk* (June 1902), 
Life of an American Fireman* (January 1903), and 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin* (July 1903), soon to be fol- 
lowed by A Railroad Romance (Route of the Phoebe 
Snow)* (October 1903) and The Great Train Rob- 
bery* (December 1903). 
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The Story of the Biograph Told [The Story the Biograph 
Told] (American Mutoscope and Biograph Company). This film 
was shot on December 1, 1903, by A. E. Weed. Film historians 
hoped that this would be a documentary about early film production; 
however, when it was finally restored in the late 1950s it turned out 
to be another comedy about infidelity. The frame enlargements re- 
produced here show the manager of a film company carrying on with 
the secretary as a camera operator photographs them furtively. The 
Biograph camera can be seen at the left. Later, the manager is 
surprised when the film is shown at a theater he is attending with his 
wife. In the final scene, the wife is at the office demanding that her 
husband's secretary be replaced. This film was released under several 
titles, which was often the case during that period. A company bul- 
letin from February 1904 lists this film as Caught by Moving 
Pictures. From the Niver Collection. 


Biograph’s first long entertainment films were 
awkward, self-conscious and tedious. As such, 
they were a distinct contrast to Edwin S. Porter’s 
Edison productions which were lively, imagina- 
tive, and more popular. 

It was not until March of 1904, when The 
Battle of the Yalu* was made, that Biograph 
began to compete seriously with the Edison 
Company in the production of longer films. In 
the meantime they opened 1904 with a heavy 
production schedule of short films. Of the 104 
entertainment films they made during the year, 
94 were made during January, February, and 
March. 

During 1904 the company continued to em- 
ploy Armitage, Bitzer, McCutcheon, and Weed 
as operators. They were joined by F. A. Dobson. 
Cameramen Miles, Bonine, Congdon, and Ack- 
erman were no longer working for the firm. 
Marvin, still with the company, apparently did 
not operate a camera very often. 

During 1904 the number of titles produced 
declined again to 214, less than half the previous 
year’s total, but there was an increase in the 
number of longer titles released. During the 
first half of the year production was very mixed, 
following previous patterns somewhat, but later 
in the year the production pattern becomes 
more complex. 

Biograph was still committed to providing 
new titles for the Mutoscope machines which the 
company had sold all over the country. The 
capacity of a Mutoscope machine was limited by 
the circumference of its drum; therefore, a cer- 
tain percentage of the company’s production 
had to be short films. Longer films, gradually 
approaching the 1,000-foot length which would 
become an industry standard, were making a 
definite impact on the market by the early part 
of 1904. 

In April of 1904 the company sent Bitzer to 
Pittsburgh, where he shot a series of more than 
thirty short films at the Westinghouse plant, 
similar to Biograph’s industrial documentation 
of the National Cash Register Company the 
previous year. A copy of the Westinghouse 
series of films survives in the Library’s collec- 
tion. 

The major documentary concern of the 
summer was the St. Louis Exposition. A. E. 
Weed spent April to June in Missouri recording 





a wide variety of events. The Library has copies 
of most of these films. 

In June 1904 the company produced Per- 
sonal,* the most famous of its early long produc- 
tions. The camera operator was Bitzer. The film 
was a popular success and from that time, about 
one long entertainment film a month was pro- 
duced for the rest of the year. The production 
pattern was, however, not strictly regular, as no 
long work was produced in December, while two 
long films were made in October. 

This commitment to longer entertainment 
films was matched by a few longer actuality re- 
leases, such as Holland Submarine Boat Tests,* 
made in June, and Automobiling among the Clouds,* 
which was made in July at Mt. Washington, New 
Hampshire. 

The logbook also indicates that some form of 
editing was beginning. The entries for the year 
1904 contain the notations “original length” and 
“corrected length.” Most entries are quite neat 
with only an occasional new entry in the cor- 
rected length column, but as the films grow 
longer in May and June, there are more fre- 
quent entries in this column. Personal was origi- 
nally 462.5 feet in length and was corrected to 
383.5 feet. The Holland Submarine Boat Tests, 
made by Bitzer on June 20, 1904, was 706 feet, 
corrected to 454 feet. In August The Widow and 
the Only Man* was corrected from 1,010 feet to 
462.5 feet. 

Although no productions were made in De- 
cember of 1904, two were made in the film 
studio during January, including Baby’s Day,* an 
early attempt at a documentary. It recreated 
typical baby care of the period but was shot in 
the studio rather than in someone’s home. 
However, the eastern winter weather did not 
prevent them from going out to Ft. Lee, New 
Jersey, to shoot The Gentlemen Highwaymen* on 
January 14. 

Operators working for the company during 
1905 were Bitzer, Armitage, McCutcheon, and 
Dobson; Weed did not work during 1905. 

At least one long film a month was produced 
throughout the year as were a number of 
shorter films of Mutoscope length. The number 
of actuality films declined dramatically, from 
105 in 1904 (268 in 1903) to 43. The average 
length increased. The number of entertainment 
films, 104, was the same as the previous year. By 
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Personal (American Mutoscope and Biograph Company). G. W. 
“Billy” Bitzer photographed this film on June 15, 1904, at Grant’s 
Tomb, Edgewater, New Jersey, and Paterson, New Jersey. The film 
is the prototype of the chase film genre that was popular with 
filmmakers and audiences around the world during the decade be- 
fore World War I. Here we see a young Frenchman who has placed 
a classsified ad for a wife in which he has invited the prospects to 
meet him at Grant’s Tomb. So many potential brides appear that he 
runs away in terror, with the ladies in hot pursuit. Personal was so 
popular that the rival Edison Company had its leading filmmaker, 
Edwin S. Porter, shoot a virtually identical film, How a French 
Nobleman Got a New Wife through the N. Y. Herald “Per- 
sonal” Columns, on August 23 and 24, 1904, at almost the same 
locations (Grant's Tomb and Englewood, New Jersey.). From the 
Niver Collection. 
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Skyscrapers American Mutoscope and Biograph Company). On 
November 14, 15, and 16, 1906, F. A. Dobson photographed this 
film at 12th Street and Broadway and at the studio. The movie 
combines spectacular footage of construction work on a New York 
skyscraper with a melodrama about a disgruntled laborer who tries to 
take revenge upon the supervisor who fired him. The film’s dramatic 
climax is a hand-to-hand fight at the top of the building. Two weeks 
earlier the company had released The Tunnel Workers, a similar 
melodrama which was partially shot in a tunnel being constructed 
under the Hudson River. Although the story-telling and filmmaking 
techniques seem very crude now, the addition of actuality footage 
added a vitality that may explain why these primitive dramas com- 
manded ever-increasing audiences. The men who made them were 
more experienced with recording reality than melodrama. The com- 
pany advertised the tunnel movie as “In the Bowels of Manhattan 
with the Biograph” and the skyscraper movie as “On the Highest 
Roof in New York City with the Biograph.” From the Niver 
Collection. 


the end of 1905 the number of longer enter- 
tainment films (450 feet to 750 feet) being made 
had increased to two or three a month. 

In January of 1906 the company made The 
Jolly Monks of Malabar* (653.5 feet), The Insur- 
ance Solicitor* (611.5 feet), A Friend in Need Is a 
Friend Indeed* (516.75 feet), Mr. Butt-In* (680.5 
feet), and The Critic* (748 feet). In addition, an 
actuality film, Seeing Boston,* was made and re- 
leased at 398.75 feet. 

Once again, during 1906 the total number of 
film titles produced declined (to 113), with 
about half being actuality and half dramatic. 
The staff of cameramen was reduced to Bitzer, 
Dobson, and O. M. Gove, the last working only 
in California. 

Mutoscope productions continued to be 
made, but the concentration on longer produc- 
tions was now a Clear commitment. 

No longer were there inonths of frantically 
heavy production and periods of no production 
as in earlier years. Production dropped to five 
titles in February and three in March. The 
heaviest production month during 1906 was 
June, when fourteen titles were produced, al- 
though twelve were made in both April and 
May. Production again dropped to five in July, 
although this may reflect the closing of the 
studio for vacation during part of the month. 

For those interested in firsts, the Biograph 
records indicate that on June 12, 1906, O. M. 
Gove shot A California Hold Up in Los Angeles, 
certainly one of the first westerns made in the 
area. 

What conclusions can be drawn from this in- 
formation? First, between 1900 and 1906 the 
company moved from rather primitive, short 
film production to longer, more sophisticated 
production; from elementary single scene films 
to more complicated productions, clearly the 
beginning of structured movies as we know 
them today. 

Second, production moved from an exterior, 
rooftop studio, which depended upon natural 
light and favorable weather, to an indoor studio 
with artificial light, making longer productions 
possible. Also, by 1906 there is evidence that 
both individual productions and patterns of 
production are being more carefully planned, a 
change from the dependence upon improvised 
filming which characterized production at the 
turn of the century. 





The gradual reduction in the number of 
cameramen employed by the company seems to 
reflect a change in production techniques. At 
the turn of the century only one cameraman- 
operator would be at the studio to film enter- 
tainment productions on the roof, while several 
men would be traveling, both at home and 
abroad, shooting short actuality footage. By 
1906 even the production of actuality films 
changes, and longer, more structured films are 
being produced. These films are much closer to 
the sort of documentary productions we know 
today than the single scenes which were typically 
made in 1900. 

Finally, there is evidence that the experience 
of the early camermen-operators who learned to 
shoot movies out-of-doors and learned camera 
skills by photographing objects that moved, led 
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to an interesting mixture of exterior and inte- 
rior shooting even when more sophisticated in- 
terior staging was possible in an artificially 
lighted indoor studio. From the earliest days of 
studio production, Biograph’s filmmakers went 
to the countryside or out into the streets of the 
city to shoot their films but shot the interior 
scenes on the Fourteenth Street studio sets. This 
pattern of filmmaking was well established when 
D. W. Griffith joined the company in 1908. 
These early filmmakers were almost obsessed 
with having constant movement in their films. 
At times this obsession created a nervous quality 
in the films, but in the best hands this passion 
for action and shooting in natural settings pro- 
vided the beginnings of the vigorous, lively 
American cinema that would prove to be so 
popular with audiences worldwide. 





Biograph Company Productions 
1900- 1906 





Annual 


Theatrical Nontheatrical Uncertain* Total 





1900 194 166 14 374 
1901 49 286 17 352 
1902 52 117 18 187 
1903 225 266 g 496 
1904 104 105 E 214 
1905 104 43 ¢ 156 
1906 _ 46 52 § 113 
Total 774 1,035 : 1,892 








*Not enough information available to determine if the film 
is theatrical or nontheatrical. 








NOTES 


1. Kemp R. Niver, comp., Biograph Bulletins, 1896-1908, 
ed. Bebe Bergsten (Los Angeles: Locare Research Group, 
1971). 

2. Other competitors existed, particularly the Vitagraph 
Company of America, but they were not yet a serious threat; 
however, their time would come. At the time of these early 


suits, the Edison Company was purchasing some Vitagraph 
films to expand its sales catalog. 

3. The company’s name was changed to the Biograph 
Company in 1909. 

4. The handwriting in the logbook is not always clear, 
but it appears to indicate Marvin for this production. 





Emile Berliner 
and Nineteenth-Century 
Disc Recordings 


by James R. Smart 


A picture, says a Chinese proverb, is worth more 
than ten thousand words. A still photograph, 
however, no matter how artistic its lighting and 
composition may be, will present only one side 
of the total “picture.” Life also consists of 
sounds. To have a good photograph of Phineas 
T. Barnum is an excellent thing, but to hear him 
speak of his “great show” is to be given an even 
deeper insight into his personality. A photo- 
graph of the Original Dixieland Jazz Band tells 
us little or nothing about its performance style, 
while a sound recording will tell us just about 
everything. Early sound recordings, those made 
before the photograph and the phonograph 
were melded into the sound motion picture, are 
aural pictures across time and space that allow 
us brief and tantalizing glimpses into a fast re- 
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ceding and increasingly foreign past. 

The scientific art of sound recording and re- 
production is just entering its second century. 
For all practical purposes, however, no playable 
recordings remain from the first ten years. Even 
so, we now have a large and priceless heritage of 
recordings reaching back a full ninety years. 
When one considers that many early performers 
were already fifty years old when they recorded, 
then it can be realized that we have the means of 
studying the styles and techniques taught as far 
back as the Civil War. For purely spoken re- 
cordings, the time limits can be pushed back 
even further. Gladstone and Tennyson, both 
contemporaries of Abraham Lincoln, are repre- 
sented on now nearly worn out recordings, but 
Pope Leo XIII, born 169 years ago, can be 
heard on two good recordings. Other notable 
nineteenth-century personalities whose voices 
are preserved on recordings include such di- 
verse figures as Robert G. Ingersoll, Thomas De 
Witt Talmage, Sarah Bernhardt, Chauncey De- 
pew, Joseph Jefferson, Adelina Patti, Florence 





Emile Berliner, ca. 1875. Robert 
Sanders Collection, Motion Picture, 
Broadcasting, and Recorded Sound 
Division, Library of Congress. 





Nightingale, Ellen Terry, and Leo Tolstoy, all of 
whom were born well before the outbreak of the 
Civil War. In the fields of vaudeville and popu- 
lar music there are a large number of recordings 
representing a variety of nineteenth-century 
personalities and styles. 

Students of the nineteenth-century will find 
available in the Library of Congress a large 
number of recordings documenting many as- 
pects of that period. One must, however, ap- 


proach these early recordings with the under- 
standing that their study requires some training 
in order to be able to concsmtiate on the record- 
ing without being distracted * surface noise, 
variations in speed, gistant sc usd, a reduced 
range of frequencies, arid afl the ier technical 
failings to which early recerdings were heir. 
Frequently one mus real’y wor* 4? listening, but 
those who can overcor: » techical tmperfec- 
tions of the recorting pror ass will be amply re- 
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warded. 

Finally we should perhaps say a word about 
reliability. As everyone doubtless knows, many 
music and other recordings made since the in- 
troduction of magnetic tape in the late 1940s are 
not reliable representations of a single perform- 
ance. They consist of the best parts of many 
performances spliced together to form a whole. 
These recordings will be almost useless to future 
historians simply because they fail to illustrate 
what a unified performance, a single endeavor, 
was in the twentieth century. The situation in 
the early days of recording was quite different. 
Once a recording was begun there could be no 
turning back, nor could mistakes be repaired. 
The only available means of obtaining a better 
performance was to do the whole thing over 
again. So reliable are these recordings as illus- 
trations of what a live performance was like that 
minor errors and blemishes are not uncom- 
monly met with on the published records just as 
they are in live performances. 


Recording Incunabula 

Among the definitions of “incunabulum” 
Webster cites “a work of art or human industry 
of an early epoch.” In the field of sound re- 
cordings the question of what can be considered 
incunabula is open to debate; however, most 
archivists agree that any disc or cylinder record 
issued before 1901 can safely be called an in- 
cunabulum. Any of these records should be un- 
derstood as being of considerable rarity and 
worthy of careful preservation. They are his- 
toric documents in sound which, more than 
any photograph or paragraph, illustrate 
nineteenth-century performance styles in music, 
in vaudeville routines, in dramatic readings. 
They teach us, more than any book can, just 
what our ancestors enjoyed in popular music, 
what appealed to their sense of the ridiculous or 
their sense of the dramatic. But in one aspect 
these nineteenth-century recordings fail us. 
They seldom present to us the more important 
performers, the finest actors, or the best classical 
artists. At this stage in the development of the 
phonograph, many performers considered the 
instrument a toy of passing fancy. They failed 
utterly to comprehend what the instrument 
could do for them in regard to preserving for 


later generations at least some token aspect of 


their voices, their renditions, or their per- 
sonalities. Too often they were repelled by the 
poor fidelity of the recordings when they heard 
them over the crude playback machines then in 
use. They could not know, of course, that many 
years into the future technology would allow far 
better reproduction of the recordings than was 
then possible. 

During the years 1889 through 1895, as the 
recording industry slowly began to develop, 
most recordings were made by lesser known art- 
ists and even by amateur talent. For instance, 
the Columbia Phonograph Company was at one 
time promoting recordings by Eddie Giguere 
“the well known yodeler of the Washington 
Police Patrol.” Fred Gaisberg, one of Emile Ber- 
liner’s assistants, literally plucked monologist 
George Graham off a Washington street corner 
where he was overheard selling some kind of an 
elixir. Another Columbia attraction was John Y. 
Atlee, a Treasury Department clerk. The New 
England Phonograph Company discovered a 
young member of the Boston Theater Stock 
Company named Russell Hunting who had a 
talent for telling funny Irish dialect stories. 
Often such home-grown talent faded into 
obscurity in a year or two; however, Graham, 
Atlee, and Hunting became quite famous 
through their recordings. One exception to this 
dependency on lesser known talent was in the 
field of popular instrumental music, where we 
meet with a steady flow of excellent performers. 
Before the turn of the century there were many 
recordings by the U.S. Marine Band, Patrick 
Gilmore’s Seventh Regiment Band, the Sousa 
Band, and the Banda Rossa of Italy. These were 
all considered among the finest of bands in that 
era of great band music. Also well represented 
on incunabula recordings are such famous in- 
strumental soloists as Herbert L. Clarke, Jules 
Levy, W. Paris Chambers, Arthur Pryor, Simone 
Mantia, and Vess Ossman. 

Many of the best nineteenth-century re- 
cordings were those issued on disc records by the 
Berliner Gramophone Company. The disc is, 
and has been since the turn of the century, the 
basis of the recording industry. Despite the in- 
troduction of the magnetic tape record about 
thirty years ago, the disc record remains the 
favorite with the record-buying public. So 
ubiquitous is the disc, and so ingrained is it into 





our minds, that many people today are unaware 
that there was a period when the cylinder record 
was the preferred format and the disc was a 
novelty manufactured by only one company. 
Throughout the 1890s, as the disc grew in popu- 
larity, the cylinder interests did their best to 
denigrate it, saying it produced “blasty whang- 
doodle noises.”! Nevertheless, this format be- 
came the veritable foundation upon which the 
great recording industry of the twentieth- 
century was built. It would not be too much to 
say that without the development of the disc 
record we would not possess the great heritage 
of recordings we now have. 


Berliner’s Early Career 

The records to which we refer were devel- 
oped by Emile Berliner, electrician, scientist, 
composer, author, philosopher, humanitarian, 
and inventor. Berliner (1851—1929) was born in 
Hanover, Germany, and emigrated to the 
United States in 1870. After living a few years in 
Washington, D.C., where he clerked in a dry 
goods store, he moved to New York City. There 
he became interested in the study of the natural 
sciences, particularly acoustics and electricity. 
By 1876 he had again settled in Washington. 
This was just after Alexander Graham Bell’s 
telephone had been introduced. Berliner read 
accounts of this marvel with great interest, not- 
ing particularly the fact that its sound level was 
reported as extremely low. He felt that this 
problem could be greatly improved if a better 
transmitter could be produced, and he began 
experimenting to create one. “The fact that he 
had never seen Bell’s apparatus and knew little 
about it, made possible for him a fresh and 
different approach to the transmitter prob- 
lem.”” The result was that by early 1877 Berliner 
had developed a loose-contact transmitter that 
soon became the standard telephone transmitter 
and eventually the first radio microphone. Fur- 
thermore, as Roger Burlingame points out, the 
twenty-five-year-old inventor with no legal train- 
ing wrote out his patent application himself and 
it was so clear, concise, and encompassing that 
no subsequent attempts at overthrowing his 
claims were successful. Not only did the tele- 
phone interests immediately purchase the right 
to the transmitter patent, they also placed Ber- 
liner on their payroll to do further research. In 
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one stroke, Berliner had become an established 
inventor known in scientific circles and also had 
obtained enough funds to allow him to set up his 
own experimental laboratory. The next eight 
years or so were devoted to electrical research 
for the telephone company. 

During the early 1880s a contest developed 
between Thomas A. Edison on the one hand 
and the Volta Laboratory* team of Chichester A. 
Bell and Charles S. Tainter on-the other hand. 
The objective was to transform Edison’s 1877 
phonograph or talking machine into an instru- 
ment capable of taking its place alongside the 
typewriter as a business correspondence device. 
Obviously this entailed not only building a bet- 
ter phonograph but, above all, finding a sub- 
stance to replace the 1877 tinfoil as the record- 
ing medium. Foil was far too fragile and 
ephemeral a substance. During this period the 
phonograph had almost entirely disappeared 
from public view. The novelty of the 1877 in- 
vention had worn off and most of the early 
machines had found their way into museums as 
curiosities. Therefore the news that Edison and 
the Volta Laboratory team were both trying to 
revive the instrument caused considerable 
comment in scientific circles. 

By the beginning of 1887 both sides had an- 
nounced an instrument using a wax cylinder 
that would be vertically cut or incised instead of 
the tin foil that was indented as in the 1877 
model. Edison retained the name phonograph for 
his new instrument, while the Volta team named 
theirs the graphophone. Edison established a 
phonograph works in his Orange, New Jersey, 
plant, while the Volta team sold their patent 
rights to the new American Graphophone 
Company of Alexandria, Virginia. Rights to 
both instruments were obtained by the just es- 
tablished North American Phonograph Com- 
pany and they were placed on the rental market 
as dictation recorders. Owing to certain defects 
in the early graphophone, the phonograph was 
the instrument most preferred by the com- 
panies who rented the instruments through re- 
gional retail outlets. The graphophone’s 
deficiencies may have been the chief cause of 
North American going bankrupt, which in turn 
cast loose the regional companies to live or die 
on their own resources. In some desperation, 
these small phonograph companies turned to an 
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aspect of the talking machine few had taken 
seriously up until that time—entertainment. 
From about 1889 on, a number of coin-in-the- 
slot instruments had been set up in such places 
as saloons and hotel lobbies, where one could 
hear through earphones, really tubes, prere- 
corded cylinders made in the Edison plant and 
distributed by the North American Phonograph 
Company. Astonished by the income obtained 
through these instruments, the individual 
companies began to suspect that it was in this 
direction, rather than toward business corre- 
spondence, that their futures lay. Instead of 
renting their machines, they now offered them 
for outright sale to everyone, and various com- 
panies began making their own amusement re- 
cordings, which were also for sale. Thus the 
recording industry began taking its first small 
steps. 

This was the series of events that took place 
between about 1882 and 1892 and which drew 
the attention of the entire scientific world. Emile 
Berliner, along with many others, could hardly 
avoid having his thoughts turned toward the 
science of recording and reproducing sound, or 
toward a consideration of the future of sound 
recording. He began examining in detail both 
the phonograph and the graphophone in order 
to learn the advantages and disadvantages of 
each. We can assume that he soon formed the 
following conclusions: the wax cylinder, while a 
great improvement over the old tinfoil, was too 
soft and fragile for making a permanent record- 
ing, so a more substantial material was required; 
the use of vertically cut grooves did not allow the 
development of sufficient volume, so a deeper 
cut of some kind was required; the wax cylinder 
could not be mass-produced, so if recordings 
were ever to be widely disseminated, some 
method of making a large number of exact fac- 
similes was required. These problems were, of 
course, recognized by Edison as well as by 
Tainter, who was largely responsible for the 
graphophone, and by many others, but they 
were unable to cope with them for some years. 
By the time the cylinder companies had over- 
come these defects, the cylinder was already 
doomed to extinction by Berliner’s disc. 

The trials and errors of Emile Berliner are a 
story in themselves. Many of them were de- 
scribed by the inventor in a lecture-dem- 
onstration he gave at the Franklin Institute in 


Philadelphia on May 16, 1888, and which was 
printed in the institute’s Journal (vol. 125, no. 6). 
Very early in his work, Berliner decided upon 
the disc format (a format already discussed by 
both Edison and Tainter) coupled with the lat- 
eral vibrations used by Scott in his phonauto- 
graph. Scott’s device, which dated back to the 
1850s, was an instrument used for tracing deli- 
cate sound vibrations on a lampblacked paper 
cylinder. There was apparently no thought by 
Scott to attempt to reproduce the sound vibra- 
tions, and there is no indication that he con- 
sidered it theoretically possible to do so. One of 
Berliner’s earliest experiments was to try to turn 
such delicate tracings into a hard substance 
through a photoengraving process. Entirely un- 
known to him at the time, this was the process 
advocated by Charles Cros in a remarkable 
paper written on April 16, 1877. In this paper, 
Cros stated for the very first time the theory of 
reproducing sound by photoengraving the 
phonautograph’s lateral vibrations made on a 
lampblacked paper disc. Unfortunately, Cros 
never passed beyond the theoretical stage. If he 
had, he and not Edison might have been the first 
to record and reproduce the human voice. Be 
that as it may, Berliner found that the photoen- 
graving process was fraught with great difficul- 
ties. He then turned to an etching process. 

By 1887 Berliner had reached the stage where 
he could apply for a patent on a method of 
tracing lateral sound vibrations on a zinc disc 
and then etching these vibrations down into the 
zinc by means of an acid bath. By this method 
the vibrations would become “fixed” into a rela- 
tively permanent substance that could be used a 
great many times for playing back the sounds. 
The blank disc, or plate as it was then called, 
would be coated with a soft fatty film and then 
placed on the recording machine. The laterally 
vibrating stylus would trace a spiral groove, re- 
moving the film and exposing the bare metal. 
After covering the back of the disc with a protec- 
tive coating of varnish, the entire disc would be 
immersed in an acid bath for a specified length 
of time. The acid would etch the bare spiral 
grooves, but not harm the rest of the disc. After 
removal, the disc was cleaned and dried. It was 
then ready to be placed on a turntable and have 
the sounds reproduced by a playback stylus at- 
tached to a slightly more flexible diaphragm 
than that of a cutting stylus. The laterally cut 





grooves could be relatively deep, with smooth 
bottoms and undulating walls. On the other 
hand, the vertically cut grooves used on cylin- 
ders had alternately de::p and shallow bottoms 
and smooth walls. The deep grooves of Ber- 
liner’s plate allowed the reproducing stylus to be 
held down firmly into them, with a resulting 
increase in sound volume, considerably more 
than could be obtained from the floating stylus 
required on a cylinder machine. 

The hard, acid-etched zinc record gave forth 
a sound that was somewhat raucous and harsh 
when compared with the sounds from a soft 
wax cylinder. This was caused by the difficulty 
of controlling the etching process to the degree 
necessary for absolute smoothness. Only by 
viewing the etched record under a microscope 
could one see that the grooves were a little rag- 
ged. Repeated playings with the heavy repro- 
ducer resulted in smoothing away some of the 
roughness, but this was no solution to the prob- 
lem. Eventually Berliner was able to improve the 
sound by using different acid solutions, but he 
was not able to completely overcome the prob- 
lem. Not until 1900 when his successor, El- 
dridge R. Johnson, began making his master 
recordings on a heated wax disc, totally aban- 
doning the use of zinc masters, did the sound 
quality of the disc record achieve parity with 
that of the cylinder record. However, the disc 
had many advantages over the cylinder and 
these were to prove overwhelming. 

Berliner could now make permanent zinc disc 
records. However, he could only make them one 
at a time. The next step was the making of large 
numbers of exact facsimilies. This proved to be 
a difficult project. The zinc was easily electro- 
plated, resulting in a copper reverse, or matrix 
from which it would be possible to stamp or 
press out positive copies in any substance able to 
take the impression and retain it. It was this last 
requirement that presented such a knotty prob- 
lem. 

Many different materials were tested in the 
search for a suitable copy substance. Two which 
one finds a little startling today were sealing wax 
and glass. At his Franklin Institute lecture, Ber- 
liner showed his audience a copy pressed into 
glass, a process he likened to the pressing of 
decorator designs into hot and soft glass. How- 
ever, glass was found to be too fragile and seal- 
ing wax, too soft. Finally the inventor turned to 
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celluloid. He discovered that, when heated, cel- 
luloid became soft enough to receive the delicate 
grooves from the reverse metal master and that 
as it cooled and hardened it retained its shape 
almost perfectly, so that the grooves were not 
warped, twisted, stretched, or otherwise ruined. 
The inventor was now about ready to place his 
invention on the market and challenge the cyl- 
inder companies. Fowever, before proceeding 
with this part of the tale, we should perhaps 
finish the story of the search for better sub- 
stances for making the pressings. Just as he was 
beginning to manufacture records for the retail 
market, Berliner found his celluloid disc was not 
standing up too well under the heavy weight of 
the playback stylus, which also included the 
weight of the entire horn apparatus. He then 
turned to a hard rubber disc and, with the aid of 
a rubber company, began issuing large numbers 
of quite accurate copies in that material. But 
once again unlooked-for trouble turned up. 
Complaints began to be received that some of 
the rubber records had flat spots across which 
the stylus would suddenly skid. By that time 
Berliner’s business was at a crucial point, and 
faulty discs were making matters much worse. 
Orders were piling up and serious trouble 
seemed inevitable. Berliner later wrote: 

In this emergency I remembered an attempt made by the 
Bell Telephone Company in 1879, while I had charge of 
their laboratory, to substitute a shellac composition for the 
hard rubber of which their hand telephones were made and 
I got in touch with a factory that made electrical fixtures of 
such composition. I gave them a nickel-plated copper matrix 
of a record and the first copies they pressed from this matrix 
in shellac composition showed remarkable uniformity, and, 
moreover, because the material was harder than hard rub- 
ber, the reproduced sound was louder and more crisp.* 
The company that made these records was the 
Durinoid Company of Newark, New Jersey, and 
it pressed all domestic Berliners from then on. 
In fact, until the advent of World War II and 
the ensuing severe shellac shortage, probably 90 
percent of all disc records were made of a simi- 
lar shellac composition. 

In his first patent application, Berliner re- 
ferred to his entire process of recording and 
reproducing sound on lateral cut discs by the 
name gramophone. Although used for many 
years, this term was eventually replaced in this 
country by the generic term phonograph. In 
many other countries, on the other hand, the 
phonograph and the gramophone are con- 
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sidered quite distinct instruments, the former 
being the cylinder and the latter being the disc 
format. The word graphophone has entirely dis- 
appeared from current usage. But during the 
1890s all three terms were actively used and 
since the phonograph and the graphophone 
were, after 1893, for all intents and purposes 
identical, there was considerable confusion. 

It is still not known exactly when Mr. Berliner 
launched his gramophone upon the retail mar- 
ket. Apparently the earliest commercially sold 
records were the three-inch- and _five-inch- 
diameter discs manufactured by the firm of 
Kammerer and Reinhardt in Waltershausen, 
Germany. A firm of toy makers, Kammerer and 
Reinhardt most likely obtained the gramophone 
license from Berliner during one of the latter’s 
periodic visits with his relatives in Hanover. This 
was apparently around 1890, and for several 
years afterward the records were sold in Ger- 
many, England, and other countries. The discs 
were reproduced on little hand-turned playback 
machines, also known as gramophones, while 
some others were designed for use in talking 
dolls and other toys. Some early Kammerer and 
Reinhardt discs carry a symbol, stamped to the 
left of the spindle hole; within its cross arms is a 
mixture of the letters making up “Walters- 
hausen.” The letters KGCF stamped outside the 
cross arms are most likely the initials of an un- 
identified factory that pressed the disc. One 
company that is known to have made some 
Kammerer and Reinhardt pressings, one that 
did not employ the strange disc symbol de- 
scribed, was the Rhenische Gummi und Cel- 
luloid Fabrik. Since these records were exported 
into England, many of the extant samples have 
titles in English; however, all other identification 
was in German. All had “E. Berliner’s Gram- 
mophon” and the license number “D.R.P. 
45048” and usually “Alle Copir-Rechte Vor- 
behalten.” Performers were not named, and 
song texts and other data were printed on a 
paper slip glued to the reverse of the disc. Prac- 
tically none of these records found their way 
into this country and they are now very scarce, 
even in Europe. As one British scholar has put 
it, “They are encountered rather less often than 
the proverbial blue moon.” No catalogs or 
other advertisements for Kammerer and 
Reinhardt Berliners, if indeed any were ever 


i}. Bertiner’s 
Grammo 


Berliner “Grammophon” record published by Kammerer and 
Reinhardt, Waltershausen, Germany, ca. 1891. The symbol 
to the left of the spindle hole contains the letters of the word 
Waltershausen. 


published, appear to have survived the years. It 
is believed that the last of the records was issued 
about 1895. The earlier discs were apparently 
pressed in celluloid, while later ones were made 
of rubber. 

As already mentioned, it has not yet been 
established just when Mr. Berliner formed the 
U.S. Gramophone Company and began market- 
ing his disc records. In 1913 he stated that it was 
immediately following the switch from celluloid 
to hard rubber records, but unfortunately he 
does not specify the date. The patent applica- 
tion for pressing records in rubber and other 
substances was submitted in March 1893, but it 
was not granted until October 1895. During a 
court suit in 1905 on this patent number 
548,623, it was brought out by the complainants, 
the Victor Talking Machine Company and the 
U.S. Gramophone Company, that “In the year 
1894, following this invention of duplicated rec- 
ords claimed in claim 4, the Berliner gram- 
ophone and records came at once into pop- 
ular favor, and a large demand was created for 
the same. They were placed on the market in 
1894, the year following the application for the 
patent suit, and even before the patent was is- 





sued.” Furthermore, in the Robert Sanders Col- 
lection in the Library of Congress there is a 
printed card circulated by the U.S. Gram- 
ophone Company declaring “The annual meet- 
ing of the Stockholders of this Company will be 
held ... on Wednesday, June 6th, 1894 at 3 
P.M.” The question raised by this card is: Was 
this the first annual meeting, or does the word- 
ing of the card imply an earlier, June 1893 meet- 
ing? Since there is no way to answer the question 
at this time, we can only say the company was 
formed in late 1893 or early 1894. 

There remains the problem of disc records 
bearing dates earlier than the supposed forma- 
tion of the company. For instance, in the Library 
of Congress there is a pressing of Berliner 
number 205 which is clearly dated 1892, and 
another dated May 23, 1893, which has led 
scholars to believe the company was founded as 
early as 1892. The first of these, however, is 
pressed in rubber, which indicates it was prob- 
ably not pressed as early as 1892, and the second 
is a shellac pressing of the type pressed by the 
Durinoid Company after 1895. Both of these 
records may merely indicate that Berliner was 
making zinc records during the early 1890s and 
that these were the basis for pressings made at a 


later date. There is also the possibility that Ber- 
liner was actually selling zinc records on a very 
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small scale before the formation of the U.S. 
Gramophone Company. 

The company was established at 1410 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW, and the laboratory was set 
up in the Capitol Traction Company building 
around the corner at 14th and E Streets NW. 
The discs issued by the new concern were seven 
inches in diameter, with speeds varying between 
about 66 rpm and 72 rpm. All, of course, were 
single-sided records pressed either in rubber or, 
later, in Durinoid shellac. It is not known what 
company made the early pressings, nor is it 
known who was the original manufacturer of 
the hand-cranked gramophone machines on 
which the records were played. It is only known 
that as early as 1888, Berliner was in contact 
with the India Rubber Comb Company in New 
York City concerning experimental pressing of 
rubber discs. 

Berliner placed Werner Suess in charge of the 
recording studio and matrix-making laboratory. 
According to Fred Gaisberg’s reminiscences, 
Suess had earlier designed machines for Her- 
mann Von Helmholtz, Robert Bunsen, John 
Tyndall, Thomas Huxley, and Joseph Henry, 
an imposing series of names. Among the earliest 
staff were several young Washington men who 
later held important posts in the recording in- 
dustry. These included Fred and Will Gaisberg, 


Staff of the recording laboratory, 
U.S. Gramophone Company, Wash- 
ington, D.C., ca. 1895. Front row: 
Emile Berliner, Werner Suess. Back 
row: Fred Gaisberg, W. Sinkler 
Darby, Gloetzner, Joe Sanders, and 
“Zip” Sanders. Robert Sanders Col- 
lection, Motion Picture, Broadcast- 
ing, and Recorded Sound Division, 
Library of Congress. 
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W. Sinkler Darby, and Joseph and “Zip” San- 
ders. Berliner’s two oldest sons, Herbert and 
Edgar, should also be counted among the per- 
sonnel and both, especially Herbert, were prom- 
inent iu the establishment of the Berliner 
Gramophone Company in Montreal in 1900, as 
well as other gramophone ventures. 


Recording Repertories 

The repertory of the earliest Berliners is 
hardly known, owing to the lack of extant rec- 
ords and catalogs. We can be sure, however, that 
it deviated little from the repertory of other 
recording companies of the period, such as the 
North American Phonograph Company (whose 
recordings were made at the Edison plant) and 
the Columbia Phonograph Company. A typical 
repertory was made up of popular and tradi- 
tional songs, funny stories, band pieces, miscel- 
laneous solos played on those instruments that 
recorded well (such as the cornet, trombone, 
and piccolo), whistling solos (seemingly the late 
nineteenth century was particularly rich in 
whistlers), and a few dramatic recitations. The 
performers would have been Washington resi- 
dents and perhaps a few outsiders who came to 
town to make recordings for the fast growing 
Columbia company and were glad to earn a few 
more dollars from Berliner. One notable excep- 
tion was the U.S. Marine Band, which did not 
record for Berliner until 1899. Apparently 
Francesco Fanciulli, Sousa’s successor as leader, 
felt that the Columbia company was keeping his 
men busy enough. For band recordings, Ber- 
liner used Will Haley’s Concert Band of Wash- 
ington, a group about which nothing else is 
known. Apparently the very earliest records 
were issued without any reference to the per- 
former, as with record number 205, an 
anonymous cornet solo recorded in 1892, which 
is in the Library’s collections. To make matters 
worse, the earliest advertisements and lists, 
which come from early 1895, only occasionally 
name the performers. The Library’s 1895 
broadside “List of Plates” cites about eighty-six 
records, but only David C. Bangs, “the eminent, 
versatile elocutionist,” is named as a performer. 

The 1895 list is particularly interesting in that 
it shows Berliner had already issued three discs 
made up of American Indian chants. These are 
surely among the first, if not actually the very 
first, recordings ever published of the music of 





LIST OF PLATES. 


JANUARY 1805. 


BAND MUSIC. 


118 Dude's March 
130 Black and Tan 
111 Marching Through Georgia, 
(with cheers) 
111 The same—Patro! 
2 La Serenata 
115 Star Spangled Banner 
8 Coxey’s Army 
11 Salvation Army 
9 Semper Fidelis (with drums.) 
139 After the Ball 
126 Bocaccio March 
144 Liberty Bell March 
140 Washington Post March 
142 Admirals Favorite March 
4 Friedenskla: 
105 National Fencibles 
13 Gladiator March 
19 Schottische, Nancy Hanks 
15 Loin du bal 
17 Waltz, Aphrodite 
20 Mendelsohn's Wedding March 
INSTR mtAl Melodies from the Ghost 
QUARTETTE. Ouse 
807 Die Kapclie ‘ SO Three Melodies from the Ghost 
803 Circus Band | Dance 


806 March, King John ANIMALS. 


800 Ein neues Blatt —— 
| 8&3 Morning on the 


ARV TONE. Hebrew Melodies. 
163 When Summer ComesAgain | ————<a 
182 Sweetheart Nell, and I | 400 Parshe Zav 
| SOPRANO. 
| 


Cornet Continued. 
211 Cloverleaf Polka 
CORNET DUETTS. 
242 Alpine Polka 


700 Biddy Oates 
706 American Mediey 
702 St. Patrick's day 
705 The Spirit of '76 
(very dramatic) 


TROMBONE. 
75 In The Deep Cellar 
PIANO. 


256 Geisterfunken 
253 March, Jolly Minstrels 


INDIAN 8ONGS. 
51 Three Melodies from the Ghost 





175 Old Kentucky Home 
359 Oh, Promise Me 


191 Black Knight Templars 

185 Throw Him Down McCloskey 

183 Oh, Promise Me 352 Oh, How Delightful 
176 Love Me Little, Love Me Long | 355 Star Spangled Banner 
150 Oh, Fair Art Thou 353 I've something sweet to tell you 
185 Anchored 3%63 Tell her I love her so 
170 Mamie Come Kiss your Honey | 362 Some Day 

350 Past and Future 

365 Punchinello 

354 In the gloaming 

386 Loves Sorrow 


CONTRALTO. 


550 Beauties Eyes 
551 Drink to me only 


Boy 
16 Then You'll Remember Me 
160 The Maiden and the Lamb 
165 Red, White and Biue 
169 The Coon That Got the Shake 
157 Tramp, Tramp, Tramp 
158 Sweet Marie 
19% The Whistling Coon 
189 Phoebe 
193 Back among the old folks 
198 Swim out O'Grady 
902 Sword of Bunker Hill 
CLARIONET. 


300 Allegro (Verdi) 
CORNET. 

200 Polka, Elegant 

205 Call Me Thy Own 

26 Emily Polka 

202 U. 8. Military Signalx 

203 Welcome, Pretty Primrose 


‘We have for this important department 
secured the co-operation of the eminent. ver- 
satile elocutionist, Mr. David C. Bang». 
602 Marc Anthony's Curse 

A Lesson in Elocution. 
600 The Village Blacksmith 
(Many others in preparation.) 


VOCAL, QUARTETTE. 
851 Blind Tom (negro shout) 


853 Grandfather's Birthday 
855 Negroes’ holiday 





It is expected that between a5 and 50 New Pieces will be added 
month. 


every 
THE UNITED STATES GRAMOPHONE CO., 
1410 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 








“List of Plates.” A broadside published by the U.S. Gramophone 
Company, January 1895. This list shows that the company was 
using a block numbering system. Robert Sanders Collection, Motion 
Picture, Broadcasting, and Recorded Sound Division, Library of 
Congress. 





the American Indian. The origin of these re- 
cordings is clarified by the catalog supplement 
of June 1896 in which the company states the 
recordings were made by “Prof. James Mooney, 
Indian Expert, Smithsonian Institute.” Mooney 
had journeyed to the Western Plains from 1890 
to 1891, under the auspices of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, to undertake a study of the ghost 
dance ceremonies. His report, The Ghost Dance 
Religion and the Sioux Outbreak of 1890, was 
printed in the fourteenth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1896). In the introduction, 
Mooney lists his acknowledgments, and it is 
somewhat surprising to find among the large 
number of army officers, politicians, and Indian 
chiefs “Mr. Emile Berliner and the Berliner 
Gramophone Company, for recording, and 
Professors John Philip Sousa and F. W. V. Gais- 
berg, for arranging the Indian music.” Is one to 
suppose from this entry that Mooney carted a 
gramophone machine around the Great Plains 
recording the chants associated with the ghost 
dance? This would have been possible, but quite 
unlikely, because the gramophone recording 
device was heavy and cumbrous, far different 
from the lightweight wax cylinder machines that 
other Indian experts such as Alice Fletcher and 
Jesse W. Fewkes were then using. Perhaps 
Mooney recorded the chants on cylinders and 
then Professors Sousa and Gaisberg, back in 
Washington, wrote out the tunes so that they 
could be printed in the Report. But this ignores 
Berliner’s contribution. Also, it would not have 
been technically possible for Berliner to have 
taken a cylinder recording and reproduced it on 
a zinc master disc. The only logical explanation, 
it seems to this author, is that upon returning to 
Washington, Mooney himself performed the 
chants in the Berliner studio, and that the zincs 
were then given to Sousa and Gaisberg for 
transcribing after which they were mastered for 
publication. A set of the zinc masters, dated July 
and August 1894, is in the Library’s collections, 
and each disc is inscribed with the name of 
either James Mooney or Charles Mooney. Ap- 
parently Charles accompanied his brother 
James on the trip and was capable of perform- 
ing the chants too. We take it, then, that the 
singers on these recordings are not Indians but 
two white ethnologists. Publication of the rec- 
ordings must have been the direct responsibility 
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of Berliner, for it seems unlikely anyone else 
would have taken the responsibility for the is- 
suance of recordings for which there was abso- 
lutely no public demand in the mid-1890s. 
American Indian music was then the private 
preserve of a handful of scholars. 

The 1895 broadside also indicates that Ber- 
liner had been using the block numbering sys- 
tem for some time. Block numbering allows a 
company to classify its records through their 
catalog numbers, a system felt to be advantage- 
ous to both the company and the public. All 
band records, for instance, were numbered be- 
tween | and 149, records by male singers had 
numbers between 150 and 199, and cornet and 
bugle recordings were numbered 200 through 
249. As a block was filled by records, another 
block of numbers was opened farther ahead. 
The allowance of only fifty numbers for male 
singers proved to be not nearly enough, so the 
500 to 549 block was opened. This too was filled 
so a larger block, 900 through 999, was set aside. 
This was evidently still not enough, so a very 
large block, 1600 through 1999, was used. Since 
women were used sparingly on early recordings 
(it was felt their voices did not record particu- 
larly well), their blocks were correspondingly 
small.’ However, it is interesting to see that 
there was some early attempt at separating so- 
pranos from contraltos, while there is little or no 
evidence of separate blocks for tenors and 
baritones. 

Some discrepancies exist between the block 
system as we have reconstructed it and the rec- 
ords listed on the 1895 broadside. The three 
Indian records have numbers 50, 51, and 52, for 
instance, which would place them in the band 
block. It is thought that these were remainders 
from a period before the block system had been 
started. When the 1896 catalog supplement was 
printed, American Indian records were listed in 
the early 400s, or in the miscellaneous block. 
Also there are some examples of title substitu- 
tion, or two record. titles with the same catalog 
number. “Dude’s March” on record 118 was 
later changed to “Marche Parisienne,” and 
“Black and Tan” on record 130 was later 
changed to “Paraphrase Lorelei.” 

If the original title was not meeting with suc- 
cess, it is supposed that a decision was made to 
try a different one. However, the main reason 
for substitution of titles may probably be traced 
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io the fact that the stamper made from the zinc 
master would not stand up after more than a 
certain number of pressings (only one stamper 
was made). This meant that a piece either had to 
be rerecorded or else dropped from the catalog 
and a different selection substituted for it. If a 
selection was selling well and the company 
wanted to retain it in the catalog they would try 
to call back the recording artist for another go. 
If he was available, well and good. If, on the 
other hand, he was not available, then a differ- 
ent performer would be used. We find that 
many—perhaps hundreds—of Berliners were 
recorded at least two times by different artists. 
Some selections, such as the popular song “Put 
Me Off at Buffalo,” were recorded by three 
different singers but the records all bore the 
same catalog number. There are even examples 
of the same title with the same catalog number 
recorded by four different performers. If this is 
reason enough for discographers turning gray, 
consider the fact that each of the four perform- 
ers might themselves have recorded the title on 
two or more occasions. This multiplicity of re- 
cordings constitutes one of the most difficult 
problems in Berliner research. 

In order to control these remakes, Berliner 
devised a system of letter suffixes to the catalog 
number, namely the letters Z, Y, X, W, and V, 
with Z being the first remake and V the last. 
Occasionally one finds double letters such as ZZ 
or YY. It is conjectured that after the fifth re- 
make the letter series was begun again with 
double letters. This only happens with certain 
very popular titles. To further complicate mat- 
ters, letter suffixes were used with a slightly dif- 
ferent meaning. Record 901X is “La Marseil- 
laise,” first verse, while 901Y is “La Marseil- 
laise,” second verse. Again, record 3409 is “Last 


Rose of Summer” and 3409Z is “Last Rose of 


” 


Summer” with variations. In such instances as 
these, the letters are used to indicate variant 
recordings or some departure from the original, 
although in another sense they can be con- 
sidered remakes. 


The Berliner Gramophone Companies 

From about 1893 or 1894 until mid-1895, the 
U.S. Gramophone Company was essentially a re- 
gional business. Advertisements were being car- 
ried in a number of popular periodicals across 
the country, but business was not expanding as 


quickly as was hoped. What was needed was 
increased capital and a nationwide distribution 
system. Also, the gramophone player was not 
doing well owing to trouble with spring motors. 
During 1895 Berliner dispatched Fred Gaisberg 
to Philadelphia, New York, and Boston to dem- 
onstrate the gramophone to prospective back- 
ers. The result was the assignment by the U.S. 
Gramophone Company of the right to manufac- 
ture records and machines to a New Yorker 
named W. C. Jones. Jones and some associates 
organized the Berliner Gramophone Company 
of Philadelphia as the manufacturing arm and, 
in October 1896, engaged Frank Seaman of 
New York City to handle the advertising and 
distribution of the materials. Seaman then 
helped establish the National Gramophone 
Company (later Corporation) to handle domes- 
tic distribution and passed on export rights to a 
man named F. M. Prescott. Meanwhile the first 
of the new Durinoid shellac pressings had be- 
come available and these improved discs were 
influential in convincing Jones and the others of 
the attractive future of the gramophone. 

Still another major change took place at about 
this same time. The early hand-cranked ap- 
paratus had given way to a machine that could 
run on a spring motor and another model that 
could run on electricity. Many homes were not 
furnished with electricity at this period, and 
storage batteries were still clumsy affairs. As a 
consequence, it was the spring-driven machine 
that was most in demand. The gramophone 
company was having trouble finding a spring 
motor powerful enough to operate the turntable 
smoothly and quietly. Since the entire weight of 
the sound box and the horn was pressing down 
on the turntable, the motor required had to be 
stronger than the one used in cylinder machines 
with floating reproducers. 

The publicity surrounding the opening of the 
Berliner Gramophone Company of Philadel- 
phia caused a machinist in neighboring Cam- 
den, New Jersey, to become interested in the 
company and its machines. This was Eldridge R. 
Johnson, soon to become the founder and pres- 
ident of the giant Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany, successor to the Berliner Gramophone 
Company. In December 1900 Johnson was re- 
quired to give testimony in yet another of the 
many patent infringement suits that were in- 
flicted on the recording industry in the early 





days. He said, “After making a thorough study 
of the Gramophone as then constructed, I be- 
came convinced that I could devise and con- 
struct a machine which would be very much 
superior to the Gramophone as it then existed in 
1896.” After several unsuccessful attempts, 
Johnson succeeded in constructing a compact, 
sturdy, and attractive machine operating on a 
spring that could be easily wound by hand and 
capable of driving the turntable at a regular 
desired speed. A demonstration convinced Mr. 
Berliner and the other officials that this model 
machine was indeed superior to any built there- 
tofore. On August 10, 1896, Mr. Johnson’s ma- 
chine shop received the first order from the 
Berliner Gramophone Company. From that 
time on all gramophone machines were con- 
structed by Eldridge R. Johnson. 

With the new Durinoid shellac pressings, the 
new springdriven machine, and the new Phila- 
delphia office, and with recording services avail- 
able in Washington, Philadelphia, and at the 
National Gramophone Company in New York 
City, the Berliner gramophone was ready to be- 
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come not only a nationwide but an international 
business. 

The years 1896 to 1900 must have been emi- 
nently satisfying to Emile Berliner. His great 
invention was assuming a larger and larger 
place in the growing record industry. Fully 85 
percent of all domestic Berliner records still in 
existence date from those halcyon years. They 
were still recorded by the zinc disc etching 
method, but the shellac pressings had such a 
smooth surface that they helped greatly in over- 
coming the metallic sound of the master. New 
artists were constantly being added to the com- 
pany’s catalog, including the very }pular 
monologist George Graham, operatic tenor Fer- 
ruccio Giannini, the Syrian star Maurice Farkoa, 
the great Sousa Band, vaudeville favorites Jessie 
Bartlett Davis and Alice Nielsen, and that whole 
stable of professional recording artists known to 
every collector of early records by the names 
Myers, Terrell, Porter, Quinn, Gaskin, Spencer, 
et al., a group that seems to have recorded for 
just about every company. 

As an advertising stunt a recording demon- 


The Berliner family preparing to make a recording. Mr. Berliner is standing behind the recording machine. The bottle above the turntable 
holds alcohol which flows out over the zinc disc during the recording operation. Washington, D.C., May 15, 1898. Robert Sanders Collection, 
Motion Picture, Broadcasting, and Recorded Sound Division, Library of Congress. 
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stration, or “public record taking” as it was 
called, was held in Chickering Hall, New York, 
on December 17, 1897. One could sit in comfort 
and watch recordings being made on the new- 
fangled discs by ‘such stars as W. Paris Cham- 
bers, Dan Quinn, Russell Hunting, Signor del 
Campo of the Royal Opera in Lisbon, and 
others. The engineer in charge was Calvin W. 
Child, formerly with the New England Phono- 
graph Company and in a few years to become 
Victor’s leading recording expert. 

While many or even most pre-1895 re- 
cordings were issued with unnamed perform- 
ers, all the recordings made after those years 
were very well documented. After a recording 
was completed the artist was invited to take a 
stylus and inscribe his name into the label por- 
tion of the disc. Also the date and certain en- 
gineering details were added. These inscriptions 
were reproduced on every pressing made from 
that master zinc. The handwritten names were 
advertised as evidence that the recording was 
authentic and actually made by the person 
named. The dates are, of course, most impor- 
tant, and discographers are greatly indebted to 
Mr. Berliner for this innovation. The dates 
must, however, be analyzed cautiously, particu- 
larly for recordings made before 1897. Berliner 
and Suess were the recording technicians for 
some of the early recordings and, since they 
were both European-trained, they sometimes 
lapsed into European customs. The date 4/3/96, 
for instance, may refer to April 3, 1896, but 
could just as well indicate 4 March 1896. With- 
out some supporting evidence, there is no way 
of being sure which date is correct. Later re- 
cordings usually have definite dates, with the 
name of the month usually spelled out in full. 
During the last stages of the company’s career, 
label information was embossed with movable 
type, although the artist’s signature was still 
hand-inscribed. 

The public was becoming increasingly aware 
of the advantages of the gramophone over the 
phonograph. The records were comparatively 
indestructible and were easily stored in a small 
space. The playback machines were ruggedly 
built and easily operated. The center of the disc 
offered ample room for all pertinent data so 
that there could be no mistaking one record for 
another. From the company’s point of view, the 


ease of making a large number of pressings en- 
abled it to not only flood the market with rec- 
ords, but to do it at a relatively low cost. Con- 
trasted with this was the position of the cylinder 
interests. Their wax records were soft and very 
easily scratched, brokeii, or worn out. They 
were difficult to handle and required an inordi- 
nate amount of storage space. There was as yet 
no method of making more than a handful of 
copies of any one master recording. The 
playback phonograph was complicated and re- 
quired the use of a screw feed for the floating 
stylus that was frequently out of adjustment. 
Their manufacturers eyed with increasing con- 
cern the encroachments of the disc record upon 
the retail business. 

Although most of the paper files of the Ber- 
liner business have disappeared, there is in the 
Library of Congress a copy of the annual report 
of the president of the U.S. Gramophone Com- 
pany for the year ending April 3, 1898. In it Mr. 
Berliner reports that during the seven-month 
period from September 1896 through March 
1897, royalties from the Berliner Gramophone 
Company of Philadelphia amounted to $12,240; 
while from April 1897 through March 1898 
they amounted to $47,874. Since the royalty was 
10 percent, the Philadelphia revenue for the 
1897-1898 business year was $478,740, a very 
good sum for that time. Mr. Berliner also states 
that this royalty was earned on the sale of 11,211 
gramophones and 408,195 records. Further- 
more, he said that the company was then 
negotiating an order from Great Britain for 
10,000 gramophones and a whopping 600,000 
records. These are quite impressive figures even 
now and in 1898 must have seemed positively 
dazzling. They probably represent a four- or 
even five-fold increase over the 1894-1895 rev- 
enue of the U.S. Gramophone Company. 

This great increase in sales and produciivity 
brought about two important events. First of all, 
in order to keep better control over its recording 
operations, the company abandoned the cum- 
brous cataloging system described earlier. In its 
place an entirely new system was begun, a sys- 
tem in which every catalog or label number was 
prefixed by “0.” Record 01, a recitation by Len 
Spencer, of the Lord’s Prayer and the Twenty- 
third Psalm, was recorded on April 8, 1899. The 
block numbering system was totally done away 











with and from then on numbers were assigned 
more or less in consecutive order. To replace 
the block system of classification, a series of let- 
ters was stamped on the record which indicated 
the class into which it fell. For instance, all band 
records carried the letter A, spoken recordings 
carried the letter U, instrumental solos with 
piano had the letter G, instrumental ensembles 
had H, vocal ensembles had N, and so on. This 
system allowed the company to stop assigning 
catalog numbers on the basis of record content, 
and now numbers were assigned in the order in 
which the recordings were made. A slight disar- 
rangement was caused by the practice of assign- 
ing a large group of numbers for a particular 
recording session or sessions. For instance, from 
June 6 through June 10, 1899, the Sousa Band 
recorded seventy-three selections which were is- 
sued as records 0175 through 0247. During that 
period other recordings were being made and 
had to be numbered either just before or just 
after the Sousa Band series. But on the whole, if 
one lists these Berliners by their catalog num- 
bers, one will also be listing them chronologi- 
cally by their recording dates. 

The other important event was the dispatch- 
ing of a Berliner associate named William Barry 
Owen to England in the summer of 1897 to 
open negotiations with British financiers for the 
rights to manufacture and sell gramophone rec- 
ords for the European market. It was perhaps 
owing to Owen’s abilities that the English were 
prepared to order 600,000 American Berliner 
records in early 1898. At any rate, Owen was 
quite successful and in April 1898 Trevor Lloyd 
Williams and others organized the Berliner 
Gramophone Company of London. To enable 
the new company to begin making its own re- 
cordings, Berliner sent over Fred Gaisberg and 
W. Sinkler Darby as the “American recording 
experts.” Almost simultaneously, Joseph San- 
ders was sent to Hanover to join with Emile’s 
brothers Joseph and Manfred in setting up a 
pressing plant. Before the end of the year re- 
cordings were being made not only in Great 
Britain but on the continent too, and the discs 
were being pressed in Hanover. In the following 
year, Berliner and his sons Herbert and Edgar 
opened the Berliner Gramophone Company of 
Montreal. The first recordings were made in 
Canada in January of 1900. 
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Meanwhile, in the United States, business 
continued to boom. Recording sessions were be- 
coming lengthy, and, evidently, when a popular 
artist became available for work the company 
attempted to obtain as many recordings as pos- 
sible. For instance, not only did the Sousa Band 
make the seventy-three consecutive recordings 
already raentioned, the trombone virtuoso 
Arthur Pryor made forty recordings in about 
two days, the visiting Banda Rossa of Italy made 
a group of thirty recordings, ard the versatile 
Len Spencer made eighteen discs in possibly 
only one day. Another notable change from the 
early days was that the frequent remakes called 
for earlier were no longer needed. Technology 
was now allowing a much greater number of 
pressings to be made from a master. When a 
remake was called for, the company usually re- 
recorded the entire selection, either with the 
same artist or another, and issued the recording 
under a new catalog number. Only two or three 
examples of a remake published under the ear- 
lier catalog number are known in the “0” series. 

The first challenge to the gramophone came 
in 1898. The Wonder Talking Machine and the 
Wonder record, both made by the Standard 
Talking Machine Company, were announced in 
advertisements in Phonoscope and other periodi- 
cals. Illustrations of the machine showed one 
that looked very much like the model Eldridge 
Johnson was consiructing in Camden, except 
that the Wonder had two horns attached to the 
one sound box. The records listed for sale, while 
not illustrated, aroused some suspicion when it 
was noted that their titles and label numbers 
were identical to those issued by Berliner except 
that each catalog number commenced with the 
number 1. Thus, Wonder 1104 was identical in 
title and artist to Berliner 104. Since no copy of 
a Wonder record has been found it is not known 
if they were actually issued or not. All that is 
known is that in the 1898 annual report men- 
tioned above, Mr. Berliner notes that steps were 
being taken to sue the Standard Talking Ma- 
chine Company for patent infringement. Noth- 
ing further was heard of the Wonder after 1898. 

In the summer of 1899, Phonoscope began 
running ads for a Vitaphone disc record and 
machine manufactured by the American Talk- 
ing Machine Company under patents from the 
American Graphophone Company (Columbia). 


Interior of a gramophone recording 
studio. As was usual in early record- 
ing studios, the piano is raised so that 
the sound board is close to the record- 
ing horn. Either Washington, D.C., or 
Philadelphia, ca. 1898. Robert San- 
ders Collection, Motion Picture, 
Broadcasting, and Recorded Sound 
Division, Library of Congress. 


The gramophone lawyers pointed out that the 
graphophone patents covered vertical cut while 
the lateral cut used on the Vitaphone discs were 
infringements of Berliner’s patents. A number 
of ruby red, lateral cut, seven-inch Vitaphone 
records were sold and a few machines were con- 
structed, but by the end of 1899 Vitaphone was 
no more. 

In the November 1899 issue, Phonoscope ran 
the first advertisement for still another com- 
petitor. This was the Zonophone disc and ma- 
chine manufactured by a new Universal Talking 
Machine Company. That same issue of Phono- 
scope also carried the following paragraph: 


The National Gramophone Corporation (distributor of 


the Berliner Gramophone) are issuing circular letters to 
their friends, calling attention to the Vitaphone ..., but 
they do not call attention to the Zonophone made by the 
Universal Talking Machine Company, of which O.D. LaDow 
is President and financial backer. He is also secretary and 
general manager of the National Gramophone Corporation. 
Probably Mr. LaDow does not wish the stockholders in the 
National Gramophone Corporation, who employ him at a 
good salary to work for them and watch their interests, to get 
on to the fact that he is the prime mover in a Company 


manufacturing goods the exact counterpart in every way to 
the Gramophone. 

To this we can add that Frank Seaman, presi- 
dent of the National Gramophone Corporation, 
was also apparently a power in the new 
Zonophone organization. Here then was a case 
of the officials of one organization establishing a 
competing organization. 

The sequence of events following the disclo- 
sure in Phonoscope is unclear. However, we can 
follow it roughly through available court rec- 
ords. Berliner and his associates charged that 
Seaman and LaDow had “violated the covenants 
[of the 1896 contract] .. . and had betrayed and 
[were] assiduous in betraying, the interests of 
the Berliner Gramophone Company to compet- 
ing and infringing corporations.”* Indignantly 
the Berliner company refused to ship any more 
records and machines to the National 
Gramophone Corporation. Unfortunately, 
however, the contract of October 10, 1896, be- 
tween Seaman and the Berliner Gramophone 
Company granted to the former “the exclusive 
license to buy, sell, and deal in, throughout the 





United States, except the District of Columbia 
{which was reserved for the U.S. Gramophone 
Company], gramophones and gramophone 
goods... for a period of 15 years from the said 
date of the agreement... .”® The fact that Sea- 
man and LaDow were now connected with a 
competitor, and possibly an infringer, did not 
negate the agreement. The Berliner company 
refused to be a partner to the operations of 
Seaman and LaDow and suspended the ship- 
ment of materials. 

Seeing that he could not use persuasion to 
force compliance by the gramophone company, 
Seaman brought suit against both the Berliner 
Gramophone Company and the USS. 
Gramophone Company and was ultimately 
granted an injunction on June 22, 1900, “re- 
straining the gramophone company from sell- 
ing, delivering, or otherwise disposing of, and 
likewise from permitting or allowing any selling, 
delivery, or disposing of, within the United 
States of America, any of the gramophones, 
records, matrices, or goods referred to in the 
contract of November [sic] 10, 1896.”?° In effect, 
the Berliner Gramophone Company was closed 
down as far as the United States was concerned. 
Despite repeated appeals, the injunction re- 
mained in force. 

The Berliner Gramophone Company of 
Philadelphia discontinued production in 1900. 
The last record known to have been issued was 
number 01304, “Doan You Cry My Honey,” 
sung by a famous early vocal group, the Haydn 
Quartet. With this record the story of the Ber- 
liner record in the United States comes to an 
end. The Montreal office remained active for a 
great many years. The London office soon 
dropped Berliner’s name from the corporate 
title and from the discs themselves. They added 
a typewriter line and became the Gramophone 
and Typewriter Company Ltd. A few years later 
the typewriter was abandoned and the company 
became simply the Gramophone Company, and 
so it remains today. In a sense, however, the 
Berliner record did not die out even in this 
country. Within months after the injunction, 
Mr. Berliner and the U.S. Gramophone Com- 
pany assigned the patents to Eldridge R. 
Johnson, the Camden machinist. Mr. Johnson 
set up the Consolidated Talking Machine Com- 
pany at the same Philadelphia address as the 
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Berliner Gramophone Company. In the follow- 
ing year he reorganized as the Victor Talking 
Machine Company and built a huge plant across 
the river in Camden. This firm went on to be- 
come one of the largest and most influential 
record companies in the world." In 1904 Mr. 
Johnson had the pleasure of purchasing the en- 
tire assets of the Universal Talking Machine 
Company. We like to believe that one of his first 
actions after that was to discharge Frank Sea- 
man and O. D. LaDow. 

One of the assets Berliner assigned to 
Johnson was acquired in the following manner. 
In 1899, while on a visit to England, Berliner 
saw in the Gramophone Company office a paint- 
ing of a small dog listening to “His Master’s 
Voice” issuing from an Eldridge Johnson model 
machine. It had been painted a year earlier by a 
British artist named Francis Barraud, and the 
dog was the artist’s own pet named Nipper. The 
gramophone officials had purchased the paint- 
ing just as an attractive decoration for the office. 
Mr. Berliner saw it in an entirely different light. 

A copy of the painting was made and sent to 
the United States, and Mr. Berliner applied for 
a trademark. The painting was also reproduced 
and photoengraved onto some of the late Ber- 
liner records. American trademark no. 34890 
for “His Master’s Voice” was granted to Mr. 
Berliner on July 10, 1900. It too was passed on 
to Eldridge R. Johnson with the Berliner pat- 
ents. So it became the trademark of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company and later of the 
Gramophone Company of London and its 
affiliates around the world. By 1915 it was the 
most famous and recognizable trademark in the 
recording industry, and so it remains. 

The close of the Berliner Gramophone Com- 
pany and the end of Berliner records in 1900 
did not mark the absolute close of Mr. Berliner’s 
interest in and involvement with sound re- 
cordings. He had a financial and a professional 
interest in the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany and in the Berliner Gramophone Com- 
pany of Montreal. For both these companies he 
acted in the capacity of a consultant. Frequently 
he was sent specimens of new or experimental 
recordings for his study and his comments. Sev- 
eral such records are in the Robert Sanders Col- 
lection in the Library’s Motion Picture, Broad- 
casting, and Recorded Sound Division. 
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The U.S. Patent Office’s statement and declaration of Emile Berliner’s gramophone trademark whereby he was permitted to use Francis 


Barraud’s painting on his records. 


Berliner’s Later Years 

For the most part, the last twenty-nine years 
of his life saw Mr. Berliner turn to quite differ- 
ent fields of research. Beginning around 1908 
he became engaged in aeronautical design. With 
his son Henry, he designed and had constructed 
one of the first helicopters, a machine that was 
successfully test-flown at College Park, Mary- 
land, in 1923. Other important scientific re- 
search during these years included the devel- 
opment of an underwater detection device em- 
ploying sound waves. This was a precursor of 
Sonar, the device that played so important a role 
in the detection of submarines during World 
War II. Another invention not to be overlooked 
was Berliner acoustic tile, which was especially 
designed for concrete or other hard-surface wall 
rooms. It came at a most opportune time, for 
sound motion pictures had just been inaugu- 
rated and many motion picture theaters were in 
desperate need of acoustic improvement. Be- 


sides the many theaters which used the Berliner 
tile, other important buildings applied it, such as 
the Drexel Institute Auditorium, the Court of 
King’s Bench in Montreal, the Knights of Co- 
lumbus Hall in Atlantic City, the Municipal 
Building and the Pension Office Building in 
Washington, D.C., many churches, and lecture 
halls in such institutions as Georgetown Univer- 
sity and the University of Pennsylvania. It was 
during the 1920s, as radio was becoming such 
an important part of our lives, that Mr. Berliner 
was first referred to by the title “Maker of the 
Microphone” in recognition of his development 
of the loose contact transmitter. 

Aside from his involvement in scientific work, 
Mr. Berliner also devoted himself to humanitar- 
ian projects. He was the leading figure in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in educating the public as to the 
need for milk pasteurization and the great 
danger, especially to children, in the then wide- 
spread use of raw milk. He was very active in the 





field of child health in general and was a leading 
member of the District of Columbia Health 
Committee. He wrote and privately printed 
Muddy Jim and Other Rhymes, a series of jingles 
designed to promote healthful habits in younger 
children. For a number of years he provided a 
silver cup which was awarded annually to the 
American city having the largest enrollment of 
children in the so-called Health Crusade. Mr. 
Berliner was also the president of the District of 
Columbia Tuberculosis Society for five years. 


As with so many other immigrants, Emile Ber- 
liner took his American citizenship seriously and 
proudly. He was the composer of three pub- 
lished patriotic choruses entitled “Columbian 
Anthem,” “Hail to Our Native Land,” and “Old 
Glory.” 


In a May 9, 1928, letter to his wife concerning 
arrangements for his funeral, Berliner ex- 
pressed both his humanitarian and _ patriotic 
feelings: 
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When I go I do not want an expensive funeral. Elaborate 
funerals are almost a criminal waste of money... . 

I should like Alice to play the first part of the Moonlight 
Sonata and at the close maybe Josephine will play Chopin’s 
funeral march. 

Give some money to some poor mothers with babies and 
bury me about Sunset. 

I am grateful for having lived in the United States and I 
say to my children and grandchildren that peace of mind is 
what they should strive for. 


Although the name Emile Berliner is little 
known to the record-buying public, without him 
the development of sound recording would 
have been different in ways hard to imagine. His 
word gramophone has been largely abandoned in 
this country—only the diminutive, Grammy, is 
still used in referring to the award given yearly 
by the National Academy of Recording Arts and 
Sciences. There remains, however, one good 
memorial to Mr. Berliner that shows little sign 
of being abandoned and which is recognized in 
every country in the world—Nipper listening to 
“His Master’s Voice.” 


Nipper listening to “His Master’s 
Voice” was Victor’s trademark for 
many years and is currently used by 
RCA Records. 
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NOTES 


1. “Fake Records,” Phonoscope 2, no. 11 (November 
1898): 10. The article goes on to say: “A rubber record is 
reproduced by the scratch of a carpet tack. . . . It sounds first 
like escaping steam.... You are next reminded of the 
rumbling of a horseless carriage. Finally, when the attempt 
to reproduce a voice is begun, you are forcibly compelled to 
liken the noise from the Gramophone to the braying of a 
wild ass.” 

2. Roger Burlingame, “Emile Berliner” in Dictionary of 
American. graphy, 21:75. 

3. “In 1880 the French government awarded its Volta 
Prize of 50,000 francs to Bell for his development of the 
telephone. With this money, he opened a laboratory in 
Washington, D.C., for the purpose of general research into 
electroacoustical fields. On May 1, 1881, he organized the 
Volta Laboratory Association in conjunction with a cousin, 
Chichester A. Bell, and Charles Sumner Tainter, a Boston 
scientist.” From James R. Smart and Jon W. Newsom, “A 


Wonderful Invention”: A Brief History of the Phonograph from 
Tinfoil to the LP (Washington: Library of Congress, 1977), p. 
10 

4. Emile Berliner, “The Development of the Talking 
Machine” in Three Addresses (privately printed, 1914). 

5. P. G. Adamson, “12.5 cm Berliner discs,” Talking Ma- 
chine Review International, no. 36 (October 1975): 498-503. 

6. Berliner, Three Addresses, p. 35. 

7. The preference of male over female voices led to 
some oddities, such as the recording of the hit song “I’m the 
Belle of Avenue A” by baritone John Terrell. 

8. Berliner Gramophone Co. versus Seaman, 110 F. 33 
(4th cir. 1901). 

9. Ibid., p. 31. 

10. Ibid., p. 33. 

11. In 1929 the company was purchased by the Radio 
Corporation of America. For many years it was known as 
RCA Victor, while today it continues as RCA Records. 
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Armed Forces Radio Service 
The Invisible Highway Abroad 


by Samuel Brylawski 


Radio is the invisible superhighway from home to America’s 
fighting forces overseas: a highway that the broadcasting 
industry has joined the Armed Forces Radio Service in 
building; a highway built for the speed of news, for the 
touchdown run of a football or the homerun of baseball; a 
highway bringing the sound and memory of America to its 
sons and daughters, providing forgetfulness to the 
wounded, relaxation to those tense from the fatigue of bat- 
tle, filling the void of homesickness and emptiness of bore- 
dom, providing up to the minute news for the anxious, 
education for the ambitious, orientation on the meaning of 
this war for all. This then is the broadcasting industry’s .. . 
mission." 

At the height of its operations during World 
War II, the Armed Forces Radio Service (now the 
American Forces Radio and Television Service) 
provided over fifty hours of programming a 
week to American troops, using both transcrip- 
tion discs and shortwave broadcasts of direct 
programming. Each month eighty-three 
thousand discs were shipped from the States to 
the AFRS transmitters located throughout the 
world. In 1945, forty-three programs, compris- 
ing fourteen hours of material, were produced 
weekly for American forces by AFRS. In addi- 
tion, thirty-six hours a week of American com- 
mercial radio (with commercial messages de- 
leted) were distributed to overseas outlets. Sup- 
plementing land-based stations (of which many 


were AFRS-designed 50-watt “portable” trans- 
mitters, complete in only five portable cases) 
were hundreds of closed circuit systems for use 
on ships and in hospitals.2 The service had 
burgeoned to this enormous size in only two and 
one-half years, overcoming such obstacles as 
equipment shortages, a recording ban by union 
musicians, and bureaucratic conflicts to serve 
mobile armies of many theaters. Coordination 
between public and private enterprise at home 
and abroad had been swiftly developed by the 
staff of the Armed Forces Radio Service under 
the leadership of Col. Thomas H. A. Lewis. 

At the time of his enlistment into the Army in 
early 1942 to head AFRS, Thomas Lewis was a 
vice-president of the Young and Rubicam ad- 
vertising agency. For Young and Rubicam he 
developed and produced such successful radio 
programs as the “Kate Smith Show,” the “Ab- 





Samuel Brylawski is a reference librarian in the Motion 
Picture, Broadcasting, and Recorded Sound Division. A 
radio, television, and film major in the School of Communi- 
cations at Temple University, he came to the Library as a 
studio engineer in the Recording Laboratory, where his 
duties included transcribing 200 hours of “Arthur Godfrey 
Time” and 100 hours of “Major Bowes’ Amateur Hour.” 





A meeting of the Executive Commitiee of the Armed Forces Radio 
Service in 1943. Seated at the head of the table are True Boardman 
(left), the first chief of the AFRS Program Production Section, and 
Thomas H. A. Lewis (right), the first head of the AFRS. Courtesy of 
True Boardman. 


bott and Costello Show,” the “Aldrich Family,” 
and “Screen Guild Theater.” With Dr. Frank 
Gallop he founded the Audience Research 
Foundation, which made demographic surveys 
and tested audience preferences for programs 
and products. His programming experience, 
knowledge of research techniques, and Hol- 
lywood associations were considered his major 
qualifications to head AFRS.’ 

Before the founding of AFRS, however, sev- 
eral government and private programs to pro- 
vide radio for troops evolved independently of 
each other. As early as 1940, commercial radio 
stations, responding to mail from service per- 
sonnel abroad, began shortwave broadcasts of 
news, sports, and popular music for Americans 


overseas. After Pearl Harbor, when security 
regulations prohibited unauthorized shortwave 
broadcasting, the Coordinator of Information 
(forerunner of the Office of War Information) 
and the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
continued shortwave broadcasts to troops and 
allies. Under the direction of playwright Robert 
E. Sherwood, COI leased time over British 
Broadcasting Corporation transmitters in Great 
Britain to air such programs as “Hi Neighbor,” 
which later became “G.I. Jive” under AFRS. 
These fifteen-minute programs, issued five 
times a week until 1949, featured “Jill,” a female 
disc jockey playing requests received in fan mail. 
Though never formally acknowledged as such, 
“Jill” was America’s answer to “Tokyo Rose” and 
“Axis Sally,” the enemy-originated radio per- 
sonalities who combined popular music, sugges- 
tive voices, and ideology designed to subvert 
American troops. Without reverting to 
counter-propaganda, which was against AFRS 
policy, “Jill” provided an alternative to “Tokyo 
Rose” and “Axis Sally” with popular music from 








a “girl next door” personality.* 

In 1942 the Joint Army-Navy Committee on 
Welfare and Recreation (JANC) received a 
$100,000 grant from the Carnegie Corporation. 
Through the United Service Organization 
(USO), which it had recently set up, JANC ini- 
tiated a number of projects that precluded 
AFRS activities. Three carrier current (or closed 
circuit) stations were among AFRS's first stations 
when they were transferred to the service by the 
USO in May of 1942. These stations had been 
carrying transcribed programs donated by U.S. 
radio networks, which became AFRS’s chief 
source of programs. This reuse of commercial 
programs required not only the cooperation of 
radio networks and transcription companies but 
the concession of rights of entertainers, spon- 
sors, advertising agencies, musicians, copyright 
claimants, and publishers—a privilege AFRTS 
still enjoys. Another harbinger of AFRS ac- 
tivities was the JANC-Carnegie venture which 
provided “Buddy Kits” to American installations 
throughout the world. The “Buddy Kit” con- 
tained, in one compact unit, a 12-watt AC/DC 
radio receiver, a 78 rpm and 33% rpm phono- 
graph, with both acoustic and electric pickups, a 
public address system, and, in the extra space, 
harmonicas and comic books. For the “Buddy 
Kit,” phonograph records and transcriptions of 
commercial radio programs on 12-inch vinylite 
discs were distributed. The vinylite record, now 
an industry standard, had received only limited 
use before the “Buddy Kit” program and the 
subsequent distribution of 16-inch vinylite pres- 
sings by AFRS. 

Independent of any private or public plan, 
personnel of Fort Greely, Kodiak, Alaska, sal- 
vaged abandoned Signal Corps equipment to 
build the first Army-owned broadcasting station 
in December of 1941. The Army learned of the 
station only after requests to Hollywood for 
program material were made known to the War 
Department in Washington. In Kodiak, where 
shortwave broadcasts could not be received, 
troops wrote, acted, and produced their own 
programs and played donated phonograph rec- 
ords. Once Kodiak’s own programming had 
been supplemented by transcriptions of com- 





*“ Axis Sally” may be heard in the Motion Picture, Broadcast- 
ing, and Recorded Sound Division on tape 4661. 
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mercial radio programs, the prototype AFRS 
station was complete. Within three years, AFRS 
would be responsible for 160 transmitters, in- 
cluding a 400-watt mobile station on a one and 
one-half ton truck to follow Gen. Mark Clark’s 
Fifth Army. 

Yet another forerunner to AFRS was the Ar- 
my’s Bureau of Public Relations, which began 
what was to become the most prestigious AFRS 
program, “Command Performance,” which pre- 
sented America’s best-known radio and movie 
talent in a weekly one-hour program. Origi- 
nally, the bookings for the show supposedly re- 
flected the wishes of American soldiers, hence, a 
performance “on command.” The program 
premiered from New York City on March 1, 
1942, and starred Eddie Cantor. The Radio Di- 
vision of the Bureau of Public Relations pro- 
duced forty-four “Command Performance” 
programs before responsibility for the show was 
given to AFRS. Six programs originated in New 
York, after which the program moved to Hol- 
lywood to exploit the resources of talent avail- 
able in the West. “Command Performance” 
transcriptions were edited from various “takes” 
in order to facilitate the time requirements of 
the finished show and to allow for the deletion 
of off-color jokes or timely material. It was 
thought that references to current events might 
not be understood once “Command Perform- 
ance” transcriptions made their way overseas. 
Theodore DeLay believes that the editing tech- 
niques mastered by the engineers and produc- 
ers of “Command Performance” greatly influ- 
enced the Hollywood talent which had been 
forbidden from prerecording their programs by 
the commercial networks. At that time, a few 
music transcription discs were the only prere- 
corded material broadcast by the networks. It was 
Bing Crosby’s experience on “Command Per- 
formance,” argues DeLay, that led to his Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Company program in 1946, 
the first transcribed network program.‘ Follow- 
ing Crosby’s lead, the transcribed show, which 
allowed programs to be recorded and assembled 
leisurely, with the best of many takes used, be- 
came the norm. The AFRS continued to pro- 
duce “Command Performance” from specially 
recorded segments until its 415th show in 1949, 
after which it was produced solely from excerpts 
of earlier shows. 

Independently of the Bureau of Public Rela- 





Betty Grable and June Haver review 
their music as AFRS personnel look 
on. At right is Daniel House, founder 
of the first official AFRS station, in 
Kodiak, Alaska. Courtesy of Dorothy 
McAdam, American Forces Radio 
and Television Service. 


Edgar Bergen and Ingrid Bergman 
play straight man and woman to 
slow-witted dummy Mortimer Snerd 
for an AFRS “Command Perform- 
ance” program. Courtesy of the U.S. 
Department of Defense. 
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MAR. The radio networks generously do- 
] 5 nated their facilities to Armed Forces 
Radio Service productions. As these 
tickets to the recording sessions show, 
children were barred from the studios 
despite the featuring of performers 
such as Donald Duck, Bugs Bunny, 
and Goofy the Horse. Courtesy of 
Dorothy McAdam, American Forces 
Radio and Television Service 
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tions’s editing of “Command Performance” 
shows, AFRS discovered the usefulness of 
trimming programs to its needs. In September 
of 1942, producer True Boardman compiled a 
transcription of a Washington Redskins football 
game by recording the commercial broadcast 
and condensing it into a half-hour program for 
broadcast over the service. Broadcasts from 
edited transcriptions soon became standard 
procedure for AFRS. 


Doors Close 
9:25 P.M. 





After Thomas Lewis was appointed to head 
the AFRS, surveys were made of American 
troops to determine their listening habits and 
preferences. “To facilitate AFRS production, 
many of radio’s most talented producers and 
writers were enlisted, voluntarily and by induc- 
tion. Because so many of these recruits were 
Lewis’s associates at Young and Rubicam, AFRS 
was often nicknamed the “Y and Rmy.” The first 
Program Production Section clfief was True E. 
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Boardman. Boardman had written “The Silver 
Theater” for radio, as well as numerous 
screenplays, and would later write many 
episodes of the successful television series “The 
Virginian.” Assisting Boardman on early AFRS 
programs were writers Jerome Lawrence and 
Robert E. Lee, later authors of Inherit the Wind. 
The first AFRS-originated program was “Mail 
Call,” produced by Boardman and written by 
Lawrence and Lee. The first “Mail Call” pro- 
gram, made at CBS’s Hollywood studios, was 
recorded “live” in August 1942. Originally writ- 
ten as “a letter from home,” “Mail Call” evolved 
into a musical variety program featuring Hol- 
lywood personalities.> Later it changed again to 
become a program for Navy personnel. Other 
AFRS programs begun in the summer of 1942 
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A “Mail Call” script conference between (from left to right) Henry 
Fonda, Don Ameche, George Burns, Gracie Allen, and Ginny 
Simms. Courtesy of True Boardman. 


were “Personal Album,” a music program 
featuring a singer, usually female, and “Melody 
Roundup,” a country-western music series 
whose first four programs featured Roy Rogers. 

The bulk of World War II AFRS programs, 
however, were supplied by the four commercial 
radio networks. Troops preferred the programs 
heard at home, and AFRS had neither the time 
nor the staff to fill a broadcasting day with its 
own programs. For various reasons, commercial 
programs used by AFRS had all commercial ref- 
erences and advertising deleted—or, in .AFRS 





Ann Sheridan demonstrates to Jack 
Benny how a footsteps sound effect 
will be produced for their “Mail Call” 
program. Courtesy of True 
Boardman. 


terms, “denatured”: Service personnel had 
complained about the ads heard on pre-AFRS 
broadcasts, references to material shortages 
were thought to give “aid and comfort to the 
enemy,” advertising gave unfair advantages to 
those commercial programs used by AFRS, and 
agreements with the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, whose transmitters carried many 
AFRS programs, forbade any inclusion of com- 
mercial messages. Other elaborate editing tech- 
niques were used by AFRS in rebroadcasting 
domestic programs. Because many commercial 
network shows used the name of their sponsor 
in their title, complete openings and closings of 


programs were recorded by AFRS for inclusion 
with the distributed program. Thus, when used 
by AFRS, the “Camel Caravan” became “Com- 
edy Caravan”; the “Maxwell House Program” 
became “Fanny Brice-Frank Morgan”; and the 
“Chase and Sandborn Hour” became “Charlie 
McCarthy.” Episodes of many different com- 
mercial dramatic programs were formed into 
such AFRS series as “Front Line Theater,” 
“Globe Theater,” and “Mystery Theater.” In 
place of commercials AFRS often inserted into 
its transcriptions musical selections or AFRS- 
produced “morale commercials” such as warn- 
ings about loose lips sinking ships or the danger 





of mosquitos. 

Along with the AFRS-originated programs 
and rebroadcasts, the Troop Information Pro- 
duction (TIP) section fulfilled the AFRS mission 
to “educate, inform, and entertain.” Initially 
under the direction of educational radio spe- 
cialist Erik Barnouw, the TIP section drew its 
programs from many sources. 

An early TIP program, “Heard at Home,” 
was assembled from several existing educational 
commercial network programs, including “The 
Chicago Roundtable,” “America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air,” and “People’s Platform.” The 
TIP section also worked with the American 


Actors Gary Cooper and Walter 
Brennan rehearse for a “Mail Call” 
recording session. Courtesy of True 
Boardman. 


radio networks to produce programs which 
could be aired domestically and over the AFRS 
network. Such a series was “They Call Me Joe,” 
produced by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany with AFRS. Emphasizing the diversity of 
backgrounds of American soldiers, each pro- 
gram depicted a fictional “Joe,” “José,” or 
“Giuseppe” to promote goodwill among Ameri- 
can forces. 

The Troop Information Production section 
also produced its own programs, such as “This is 
the Story,” about American history, “Know 
Your Enemy,” and “Know Your Ally.” Elaborate 
procedures were set up to review TIP scripts 
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and finished programs. Often five different 
offices examined materials for security viola- 
tions, technical quality, authenticity, and com- 
pliance with current policy, such as that on race 
relations. Barnouw recalls a “Human Adven- 
ture” program on atom smashing being ap- 
proved at various levels before being mysteri- 
ously rejected. Following several queries as to 
why approval had been denied, Barnouw re- 
ceived an evening phone call at home ordering 
him to ask no more questions. The TIP also 
compiled “Script Kits” for AFRS stations, which 
assisted personnel in the production of their 
own informational programs. 

Supplementing the AFRS transcription serv- 
ices during the war were several series of discs 
containing material for the stations to program 
themselves. The Basic Music Library, under the 
direction of composer-conductor Meredith 
Willson, began issuing 16-inch vinylite pressings 
in August 1943. By January 1946, 1,030 discs of 
8,240 popular, jazz, western, and classical pieces 
had been sent to AFRS stations, containing re- 
cordings of music made especially for AFRS, 
transcriptions of music from radio programs, 
and copies of phonograph records. As a result 
of the American Federation of Musicians’ strikes 
of 1942 and 1947, which restricted the record- 
ing of union musicians to government projects, 
the Basic Music Library and other AFRS uses of 
professional musicians are among the few 
sources of recordings of union musicians of 
these years in existence. News and sports events 
were also broadcast to overseas troops, directly 
from the United States by shortwave radio. __. 

Today, the American Forces Radio and Tele- 
vision Service continues to operate under the 
programming philosophies conceived during 
World War II. Eighty hours of radio broadcast 
material and six hours of compilations of cur- 
rent commercial records are distributed weekly 
for broadcast over the service’s 589 outlets (in- 
cluding 191 on board Navy ships). Weekly radio 
shows include talk programs such as “The Best 
of Groucho” and “Earth News”; the drama 
series “Suspense”; four hours of religious pro- 
grams; and, daily, “Golden Days of Radio,” 
which continues to entertain personnel with 
much the same material that AFRS carried dur- 
ing World War II. The bulk of programming is 
still music, of which the weekly shows “Ameri- 


can Country Countdown,” “American Top 40,” 
and “American Disco” are the most listened to 
by American troops. The AFRTS also continues 
rebroadcasts of “denatured” commercial radio 
and television. As in the past, commercial adver- 
tisements are replaced by AFRS-produced 
“spots” on such subjects as consumer affairs, 
standards of conduct, safety, and race relations. 

The weekly eighty-six hours of programs on 
12-inch microgroove discs is the only AFRTS 
product currently being received by the Library 
of Congress. But AFRTS also produces auto- 
mated tapes of music in stereo for FM stations 
and, since 1953, television broadcasts, of which 
they currently distribute up to eighty-two hours 
a week. Shortwave and satellite facilities are 
used to broadcast news and special events. Plans 
are currently under way to supersede the weekly 
distribution of five thousand videotapes and 
discs with direct feeds to stations by satellites.® 

In the summer of 1966, jazz critic Ralph 
Gleason wrote a column concerning rumors of a 
plan to destroy approximately fifty thousand 
AFRTS 16-inch radio transcription discs be- 
cause of space shortages in Armed Forces Net- 
work facilities in Europe. The protest from rec- 
ord collectors and other interested parties was 
strong. Billboard, Downbeat, and Variety followed 
Gleason’s lead and carried articles on the impor- 
tance of the recordings and the likelihood of 
their destruction. By late summer several mem- 
bers of Congress expressed interest in the topic 
and requested information from the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the parent organization of 
AFRTS. In September Sen. Robert F. Kennedy 
asked if the Library of Congress was interested 
in the recordings. The Library had been collect- 
ing AFRTS records that had been available to it 
since November of 1945 and had received regu- 
lar shipments of selected portions of the AFRTS 
programs since the late 1940s and early 1950s. 
These included approximately four thousand 
16-inch discs of educational and music pro- 
grams, a fraction of AFRS and AFRTS produc- 
tions since its inception in 1942. 

As a result of Senator Kennedy’s efforts, be- 
ginning in the late 1960s the Library began to 
receive what was to become a flood of transcrip- 
tion recordings which were no longer needed 
for daily broadcasting at AFRTS stations 
around the world. Later, as some of the stations 





were closed down or consolidated during the 
1960s and 1970s, even more recordings were 
transferred to the Library. In this same period, 
the Library was placed on the mailing list to 
receive copies of all transcription recordings as 
they were created and circulated to AFRTS sta- 
tions around the world. 

The Armed Forces Radio Collection at the 
Library of Congress provides valuable resources 
for the study of several facets of American cul- 
ture and broadcasting. In addition to its impor- 
tance as an archive of American commercial 
radio broadcasts (it is the Library’s largest), the 
collection may be used to evaluate the original 
functions of the service as a medium for pro- 
moting troop morale during wartime. Great 
care was taken during World War II to furnish 
overseas Gls with a sense of home, not only to 
dispel the feelings of loneliness or displacement, 


Betty Hutton fries a steak for the program “Sounds of Home,” while 
Bob Hope provides commentary. Courtesy of the U.S. Department of 
Defense. 


but to reinforce the values of the United States 
for which they were fighting. The AFRS pro- 
ducers were very careful to present favorable 
images of the United States. News of internal 
problems such as labor strikes was avoided, and 
the soldiers were given the impression that the 
country completely supported their efforts.’ 
The AFRS/AFRTS radio collections provide a 
fascinating study of the contrast between pres- 
entations of the unity of the American people 
during World War II and the relative disunity 
during the Vietnam War. 

The rest of the world also learned about 
America from the AFRS programs they “over- 
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heard.” Despite the official prohibition against 
propaganda in AFRS programs, foreigners 
could not help but draw inferences about our 
way of life from AFRS entertainment and in- 
formational programs. During World War II 
acknowledged American propaganda was 
broadcast by the Office of War Information 
(OW]) and the American Broadcasting Stations 
in Europe (ABSIE) program under General 
Eisenhower's Supreme Headquarters of the Al- 
lied Expeditionary Forces.** AFRS programs 
about American political processes or our 
foreign policy were most likely heard by foreign- 
ers in the same light as the officially sanctioned 
propaganda. One can also imagine not a few 
foreigners drawing impressions about the typi- 
cal American family from such AFRS-carried 
shows as “Beulah,” “Life with Riley,” or “Father 
Knows Best.” 

AFRS programming was particularly influen- 
cial in Great Britain. H.H. Wilson, in Pressure 
Group, a study of the birth of commercial broad- 
casting in Britain, says: 

British soldiers and civilians alike enjoyed the more relaxed, 
informal atmosphere of American-style broadcasting and 


found the entertainment more sprightly than that of pre- 
war BBC.® 


Apparently, American radio made a lasting im- 


pression on the British. Before World War II, 
the British Broadcasting Corporation consisted 
of two radio schedules, a National Service and a 
Regional Service. With the outbreak of World 
War II, the Regional Service was restructured 
into the General Forces Programme, a lighter 
schedule with programs directed toward the 
British soldier. At the end of the war, respond- 
ing to the popularity of the less formal pro- 
grams of the General Forces Programme, the 
BBC restructured their radio services into the 
Home Service and the Light Programme, a con- 
solidation of the more popular features of its 
General Forces Programme and the type of 
radio heard over AFRS. 

America, too, felt the influence of AFRS after 
World War II. Though AFRS may not have 
been directly responsible for the change by 





**QWI recordings may be heard in the Motion Picture, 
Broadcasting, and Recorded Sound Division on tape proj- 
ects 5554, 6087, and 5833; ABSIE recordings on tape proj- 
ect 9323. 


American radio networks from only “live” pro- 
grams to primarily prerecorded programs, as 
DeLay claims, it had proven that editing of pro- 
grams and broadcasting from discs could be 
performed with high technical quality. The 
stringent technical standards of AFRS produc- 
ers and engineers proved the success and con- 
venience not only of editing but of a variety of 
other technical innovations still used today in 
the pressing of vinylite discs and in their packag- 
ing for shipment. 

Today the Library holds over 170,000 AFRTS 
recordings. Until recently, however, neither the 
shelf space nor staff was available to place these 
valuable materials in accessible shelf order. In 
the summer of 1979 additional shelf space and 
personnel enabled all of the 16-inch recordings 
and the vast majority of 12-inch recordings to be 
placed in shelf sequence order by AFRTS label 
number and an index of 16-inch recordings to 
be compiled. 

The AFRTS recordings at the Library of 
Congress are available to scholars and re- 
searchers for listening only, although duplica- 
tion of the recordings will be performed by the 
Library’s Recording Laboratory if all proprie- 
tary right-holder’s permissions are obtained in 
advance. Some of those known to have pro- 
prietary claim in AFRTS recordings are the 
American Federation of Musicians; the Ameri- 
can Federation of Television and Radio Artists; 
the American Society of Composers, Authors, 
and Publishers; Broadcast Music, Inc.; the Na- 
tional Music Publishers Association, Inc.; the 
Society of European Stage Authors and Com- 
posers, Inc.; and specific individuals and firms 
holding copyright and proprietary rights in the 
underlying materials and the performance 
rights of the individuals involved. 

The following list represents approximately 
15 percent of the show titles held by the Library 
on 16-inch discs, the medium used by AFRTS to 
transcribe programs until 1959, when they 
switched to 12-inch discs. Titles have been 
selected to indicate the variety of AFRS/AFRTS 
programs, with particular emphasis given to 
programs the Library holds in substantial quan- 
tities. A complete list of show titles in the 16-inch 
transcription AFRTS collection is available in 
the Motion Picture, Broadcasting, and Re- 
corded Sound Division. 
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NOTES 


Until the summer of 1979 the Library of Congress Ameri- 
can Forces Radio and Television collection of approximately 
one hundred twenty-six thousand 12-inch discs and forty- 
tive thousand 16-inch discs was stored primarily in crates at 
the Library’s Landover, Maryland annex—virtually unserv- 
iceable. The author is extremely grateful for the work per- 
formed by the Motion Picture, Broadcasting, and Recorded 
Sound Division Curatorial Section staff under the direction 
of section head Gerald D. Gibson in organizing and indexing 
the AFRTS collection, thus making it available for study for 
the first time. This valuable task was performed by group 
leader Edwin Matthias and Amy Dunkleberger, Robert 
Dwyer, Cooper Graham #lliott Johnson, Patrick Loughney, 
Scott Simmon, Michael Turpin, and John Verrier. 

1. Armed Forces Radio Disc H-9-88 

2. Ibid. 

3. Unless otherwise noted, AFRS historical and statistical 


information here has been obtained from Theodore Stuart 
DeLay, Jr., “An Historical Study of the Armed Forces Radio 
Service to 1946.” (Ph.D. diss., University of Southern Califor- 
nia, 1951) and “An Historical Study of the Radio Series ‘Com- 
mand Performance,’” (unpublished paper, 1950). 

4. DeLay, pp. 68-78. 

5. Erik Barnouw, The Golden Web: A History of Broadcasting 
in the United States, vol. 2, 1933-1953 (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1968), p. 193. 

6. Jack Brown, “A-Z of Armed Forces Radio-TV: Adak to 
Zaragoza,” Daily Variety (October 30, 1979): 182-84, 216. 

7. Erik Barnouw, “Radio Programs for Troop Educa- 
tion,” Educationai Outlook (March 1945): 107-14. 

8. H. H. Wilson, Pressure Group: the Campaign for Commer- 
cial Television in England (New Brunswick, Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, 1961), p. 22. 


Selected Programs in the AFRS Collection 


AFRTS assigned at least one letter or letter-number cate- 
gory (such as END 222 or SS, etc.) to each series, which is 
printed on the record labels. This alphameric code is used by 
the Library of Congress for shelf order. When a disc in- 
cludes more than a single show title (as is usually the case), it 
is filed by the lowest number on that disc. Where a show can 
be located under the AFRTS letter-number assigned to it, 
the number is in italics on the list (for example, “Swingtime” 
was assigned H 52). Where indexed shows are located on 
flip-sides of the shows used for filing purposes, they are not 
in italics (“Swingtime” can aiso be found within H 51). The 
discs in the “SS” category are filed alphabetically by show 
title. Following the shelf number for each program, in par- 
entheses, is an indication of run of programs of that title in 
the Library’s collections: most of the programs, about half, 
or only a few. 


“Academy of Music” 

H 88 (1-57, most) 

Alfred Wallenstein conducting the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic Symphony Orchestra. Half-hour programs. 


“Adventures in Research” 

IED 214 (1-213, most) 

Half-hour dramas portraying significant scientific dis- 
coveries. 


“America’s Popular Music” 
END 178 (292-293); END 390 (36-419, half); IED 138 
(205-227); IED 325 (22-33, most); IED 379 (6-18, few) 
Popular recordings with artist profiles by host Andy 
Mansfield. 


“Angelus” 

H 86 (1-65, most); JED 86 (66-176, most) 

Half-hour of religious organ and choir music “dedicated 
to the brotherhood of man.” 


“Army Hour” 

IED 79 (1-71); IED 364 (199-357, few); IED 379 (132); 
IED 497 (72-197, most) 

Talk, humor, and music by U. S. Army talent stationed 
around the world. 


“Art Baker’s Notebook” 
END 347 (1-222, most); JE 98 (1-52, half); JED 382 (223- 
689, few) 


Five minute informative talks on diverse topics. 


“Arthur Godfrey” 
END 135 (30-967, c. 500 discs) 
Half-hour rebroadcast of the “Talent Scouts” program. 


“At Ease” 

EN 12 (955-1075) END 28 (973-2802, most); H 28 (12- 
2123, c. half) 

“Music to read or dream by.” An early AFRS program; 
fifteen minutes. 


“Atomic Age Answers” 

END 625 (1-22) 

Thirty-minute science program produced in association 
with the California Institute of Technology. 
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“Bandstand USA” 

END 537 (2-21, few); END 585 (24-128, c. half) 

Jazz, recorded “live” in hotels and clubs throughout the 
United States. 


“Behind The Story” 
IED 172 (274-1560, most) 
Marvin Miller recounting vignettes of world history. 


“Beulah” 

END 147 (1-124, most) 

Rebroadcast of the fifteen-minute situation comedy of the 
Henderson Family. 


“Bing Crosby” 
END 28 (536-606, few); END 44 (201-806, most); END 
352 (592, 617) R 44 (144-202, most); SS (1-111, few) 
Rebroadcast of Crosby’s half-hour variety program of the 
late 1940s and early 1950s. 


“Bob and Ray” 

END 114 (166-201, few); END 244 (61, 81, 96, 121); END 
260 (104-882, few). 

Rebroadcast of the fifteen-minute program of the NBC 
comedy duo. 


“Bob Hope” 
END 45 (322-424, most) 
Rebroadcast of the variety program, featuring guest stars. 


“Books and Voices” 

IED 497 (1-15) 

Twenty-five-minute book review program, often with in- 
terviews of the authors. 


“Boston Symphony” 
END 390 (60-89, most); JED 456 (1-59, most) 


“Broadway Is My Beat” 

END 18 (1-46, most); END 308 (47-62, most) 

The CBS half-hour mystery program with Larry Thor as 
detective Danny Clover. 


“Bud's Bandwagon” 
EN 315 (1-655, most); END 315 (304-425, few) 
Thirty-minute AFRS-produced program with Bud 
Widom playing records and interviewing entertainment 
personalities. 


“Cabbages and Kings” 

EN 144 (37-198) 

“Your private tour into a world of unusual projects and 
personalities,” with “the Professor of Common Sense and 
the Doctor of Interesting Information.” Five-minute pro- 
grams. 


“Call Me Freedom” 

IED 290 (1-27) 

Half-hour program “dramatizing the ideals upheld and 
protected by our heritage.” 


“Carolina Cotton Calls” 
EN 243 (few); EN 293 (few) 
Western music featuring singer Carolina Cotton. 


“CBS Radio Workshop” 
1ED 508 (1-83) 
Twenty-five-minute radio dramas. 


“Charlie McCarthy” 
END 23 (285-453) 
Comedy, with guests. 


“Chiquita” 

H 60 and H 63 (274-605, most) 

Latin-American music recordings played by disc-jockey 
“Chiquita.” 


“Command Performance” 


EN 18 (446, 484); H 9 (125, 126, 137, 145, 146); H 18 
(1-347, most) 


AFR’s “prestige” variety program. 


“Concert Hall” 

IE 33 (265-289); H 33 (3-264, most) 

Half-hour weekly program of concert music, often hosted 
by Lionel Barrymore. 


“Conversation” 

IED 290 (1-75, most) 

Humanities discussions with host Clifton Fadiman and 
guest authors and scholars. 


“Could This Be You?” 
IED 290 (90-245, most); IED 508 (1-89) 
Twenty-five-minutes of interviews with traffic violators. 


“The C. P. MacGregor Show” 
END 528 (1-124, most) 
Twenty-five-minute dramas. 


“The Couple Next Door” 

END 147 (505, 510); END 430 (15-115, few); END 613 
(21-584, most); END 696 (1-24) 

Fifteen-minute serial. 


“Do You Know?” 
IED 364 (69-103, most); IED 463 (1-6, most); IED 518 
(23-26) 


CBS's informal half-hour educational programs hosted by 
Lyman Bryson. 





“Don MacNeil’s Breakfast Club” 

END 361 (6); END 432 (7-1504, c. half); END 428 (70, 
105, 140) 

Half-hour morning program of music and talk. 


“Downbeat” 
H 7 (2-437, most) 
Interviews and music. 


“Eddie Cantor” 

END 74 (31-40, few); END 253 (43-125, most) 

Half-hour NBC program of comedy, music, reminis- 
censes, and guest stars. 


“Eventide” 

IED 172 (10-127, most); IED 364 (69-103, most); IED 460 
(128-159); IED 463 (1-9) 

Fifteen-minute inspiration talks. 


“FBI in Peace and War” 
END 134 (170-218, few); END 160 (221-418, most) 
Twenty-five-minute drama originally broadcast over CBS. 


“Family Theatre” 
END 34 (121-652, most) 
Half-hour family stories from the Mutual network. 


“Fibber McGee and Molly” 
END 46 (1-843, c. half) 
Twenty-five-minute situation comedy. 


“Frank Sinatra” 

SS (1-75) 

Half-hour “Songs by Sinatra” program from the mid- 
1940s with Axel Stordahl and orchestra. 


“GI Jive” 

EN 12 (2225-2349, most); H 12 (409-2235, most); SS 
(236-406, few) 

“The AEF Juke Box of the Air” presented by Yanks, the 
Army Weekly. Fifteen-minutes of requested jazz recordings 
introduced by guest musicians, broadcast five times a week. 


“Grand OF Opry” 

END 17 (474-500, most); END 18 (80-656, most); R 18 
(15-74) SS (1-14, most) 

Twenty-five-minute rebroadcast of the “live” country- 
western music concert. 


“Great Gildersleeve” 
END 88 (1-70, most); END 115 (238-555, few); SS (90) 
Rebroadcast of the thirty-minute spin-off series from 
“Fibber McGee and Molly.” 
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“Groucho Marx” 

END 34 (429-551, most); END 45 (407-424, few); END 
140 (175-404, most) 

Rebroadcast of the “You Bet Your Life” comedy-quiz 
program; twenty-five-minute program. 


“Gunsmoke” 
END 2 (184-243); END 44 (181-183); END 205 (71-96, 
c. half); END 308 (17, 24); END 338 (29-338, c. half) 
Rebroadcast of the CBS “adult western”; twenty-five- 
minute programs. 


“Hawaii Calls” 

END 34 (108-189, c. half); END 168 (265-336, most); 
END 373 (2-31, few) END 393 (39-264, few) 

Rebroadcast of the thirty-minute music program. 


“Heard at Home” 

H 55 (4-429, most); JED 55 (227-504, c. half) 

Discussions and speeches from various commercial broad- 
casts. 


“Hollywood Bowl” 
IE 14 (124-160, most); H 38 (1-83, most) 
“Live” concerts from the Los Angeles amphitheater. 


“Hotel For Pets” 

END 486 (1-111, c. half) 

Ten-minute children’s serial about a home for stray pets 
run by Mr. Jolly (Frank McHugh). 


“Hymns From Home” 
END 22 (668-770, most); H 22 (333, 334, 501-667) 
Fifteen-minute program of religious music. 


“Invitation to Learning” 
IED 217 (1-13); IED 271 (14-48); IED 290 (49-428, most) 
Prof. Lyman Bryson chairing discussions on a wide variety 
of educational topics. 


“Jill’s All Time Juke Box” 

EN 46 (238-254); H 46 (5-237, most) 

AFRS’s “Jill” plays all time hit records; fifteen-minute 
weekly program. 


“Johnny Dollar” 

EN 242 (94-218); EN 329 (341-399, most); EN 34 (460- 
463); END 242 (78, 103, 153, 193); END 339 (3-73, most); 
END 458 (74-458, few); IED 138 (459) 


Rebroadcast of the insurance investigator drama; 
twenty-five-minutes. 


“A Joy Forever” 
IE 350 (1-48, most); IED 79 (101-104); IED 172 (72-846, 
c. half); END 389 (105-505, few); IED 364 (671-841, c. half) 
AFRS station sign-off program of poetry and music. 
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“Jubilee” 

EN 11 (356-431); H 11 (60-355, most) 

AFRS-produced variety program, originally with only 
black performers. 


“Just Between Us” 

IE 101 (1-220, most) 

Half-hour program of “vivid, colorful stories” told by 
Knox Manning. 


“The Last Word” 

IED 290 (1-7); IED 475 (8-11); IED 497 (40-51) 

Dr. Bergen Evans hosting a twenty-five-minute panel dis- 
cussion on the English language. 


“Let’s Pretend” 

END 19 (101-386, c. half) 

Twenty-five-minute rebroadcast of the CBS program of 
stories for children. 


“The Lone Ranger” 
END 2 (136-236, most) 
Rebroadcast of the adventure series; twenty-five minutes. 


“Mail Call” 

EN 1 (365-381); H 1 (1-364) 

Begun as a half-hour program produced by AFRS with a 
“letter from home” format, later found overly sentimental. 
Evolved into a top-name variety series. 


“Marine Band Concert” 
END 308 (61-68, few); END 495 (13-60, most); END 583 
(1-12) 


“Mario Lanza” 

END 226 (6-57) 

Rebroadcast of the tenor’s thirty-minute commercial pro- 
gram. 


“Melody Roundup” 
END 4 (1855-2104); H 4 (123-1834, most) 
AFRS-produced fifteen-minute program of western and 
folk music, broadcast four times a week. 


“Mitch Miller” 

END 178 (108); END 396 (5-55); END 488 (1-4); END 
495 (49-255, most) 

Rebroadcast of the thirty-minute program of music and 
interviews with entertainment personalities. 


“Music for Sunday” 

H 6 (56-275, most) 

Early AFRS-produced program of interdenominational 
music. 


“Negro College Choir” 
END 253 (4-11, most); END 359 (55-66, most) 
Rebroadcasi of the twenty-five-minute program featuring 
the choir from Lincoln University in Pennsylvania. 


“One Night Stand” 

END 25 (1971-5005, few); R 25 (1701-1961, few); SS (71, 
85, 101-1663, most) 

Half-hour rebroadcasts of music from remote pick-ups. 


“Our Foreign Policy” 

H 57 (3-97, most) 

Rebroadcasts and AFRS-produced programs, begun in 
April of 1945. 


“Peggy Lee” 

END 54 (29-82, few); END 252 (47-74) 

Rebroadcast of the fifteen-minute program featuring 
music and guests. 


“Personal Album” 

EN 3 (157-1638); EN 6 (1643-1878); H 3 (205-808, few; 
1201-1574, most) 

Early AFRS-produced fifteen-minute program featuring 
an orchestra and singer, who addresses the audience “per- 
sonally.” 


“Polka Party” 

END 28 (47); END 44 (21-53, most); END 135 (54-92, 
most); END 355 (20); END 361 (1-8, few); END 419 (117- 
256, most); END 428 (20, 22, 34, 93) 

Rebroadcast of the half-hour program hosted by Dick 
Sinclair. 


“Presenting Claude Rains” 
IED 172 (42-77); IED 482 (1-41, most); JED 518 (78-81) 
Fifteen-minute true stories told by the film actor. 


“Remember” 

EN 54 (1086-1127); H 54 (1-1091, most) 

“Old songs, old facts, old gags.” Fifteen-minute nostalgia 
program. 


“Science Magazine of the Air” 

H 42 (77-226, most); JED 42 (227-287, few); IED 306 
(290-353, most) 

Science programs draw from various commercial radio 
sources. 


“The $64,000 Question” 
END 23 (9); END 146 (10-109, mosi); END 487 (1-8) 
Half-hour rebroadcast of the famous quiz program hosted 
by Hal March. 





“Sports Answer Man” 

EN 11 (43-172); EN 104 (193-272, c. half); EN 242 (298- 
489, most) 

AFRTS-produced fifteen-minute program of sports trivia 
questions. 


“Stan Kenton” 
END 283 (5-11, most); END 29] (15-45, most) 
Thirty-minute rebroadcast of the program featuring 
saxaphonist Kenton and his orchestra. 


“The Story Princess” 

END 429 (1-11, most); END 536 (12-51, most); END 625 
(52-113) 

Twenty-five-minute program of children’s stories from 
commercial radio. 


“Suspense” 

END 76 (292-300; 319, 328); END 88 (462-797, most); R 
76 (271-291, most); SS (109-110) 

“Radio’s oustanding theater of thrills.” Twenty-five- 
minute rebroadcast of CBS’s long-running series. 


“Swingtime” 

H 51 (18, 27); H 52 (41-90, most) 

“If you like pretty music: symphonies or opera; concertos 
or schmaltz. Well look out . . . ‘cause it’s Swingtime!!” Half- 
hour AFRS-produced jazz program. 


“Terrea Lea” 

END 46 (2-35, few); END 115 (77-96, most); END 277 
(7-64, few); END 486 (34) 

Fifteen-minute-program of stories and folk songs. 


“This Is the Story” 
IE 102 (1-13); IE 107 (1-39); H 41 (1-197, c. half) 
“Stories of people, of nations, of the world; of yesterday 
and today and the meaning they hold for tomorrow.” Com- 
mercial and AFRS-produced half-hour educational pro- 
gram. 


“University Explorer” 

IED 172 (136-231, most); IED 214 (1-86, most); JED 364 
(62-291, most) 

Host Hale Sparks discusses science issues with prominent 
guests during this fifteen-minute program. 


“What's My Line?” 
END 328 (22-388, most); IED 321 (7) 
Rebroadcast of the quiz program, with “mystery” guests. 


“Words With Music” 

EN 15 (2065-2333, most); EN 45 (1601-2040, most); H 45 
(120-479, few) 

AFRS-produced six-a-week, fifteen-minute program of 
poetry and music. 


“Yank Swing Session” 

H 2 (39-123, c. half) 

Early AFRS-produced program of popular music with a 
star M. C. 


“Yarns for Yanks” 

H 13 (53-54) 

Program adapted by AFRS writers Lawrence and Lee 
from their commercial “Nite Cap Yarns” program. 


“You are There” 

H 89 (1-39, most); JED 89 (39-141) 

Rebroadcast of the well-known CBS history reenactment 
series. 





Through the Electronic 
Looking Glass 


Television Programs in the Library of Congress 


by Arlene Balkansky 


Alice’s looking glass reflected certain images of 
herself and her society but of course also trans- 
ported her to an illusionary world of living 
chesspieces, Jabberwocky, and Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee. In the United States today, 96 
percent of all households have a similar, but 
electronic, looking glass—a television set.’ For 
an average of six and a half hours every day,” 
the looking glass glows in these households, 
nourishing an enormous commercial enterprise 
that yielded gross revenues of nearly $5.2 billion 
in 1976.* 

Yet much of this revealing kinetic record has 
been lost. Many live telecasts have not been 
copied, many filmed telecasts have not been re- 
tained, and many videotapes have been erased. 
The sheer abundance of material, network and 
producer economy measures, and the casual at- 
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titude toward television’s significance are 
primarily responsible for this loss. 

But a growing number of researchers under- 

stand the importance of the television record 
and are critically analyzing the way this ex- 
tremely pervasive phenomenon affects its audi- 
ence. This analysis can only be conducted by 
studying the television programs themselves, 
and on October 19, 1976, a new copyright law 
was signed that included the creation of the 
American Television and Radio Archives. Its 
purpose is: 
To preserve a permanent record of television and radio 
programs which are the heritage of the people of the United 
States and to provide access to such programs to historians 
and scholars without encouraging or causing copyright in- 
fringement.* 

Through deposits under the copyright law, 
gifts and exchanges, and limited off-air taping, 
the archive is mandated to include programs 
which are of “present or potential public or cul- 
tural interest, historical significance, [or] cogni- 
tive value, [and all other programs] worthy of 
preservation.”® Scheduled to open in 1981, it is 
the immediate responsibility of the Library of 
Congress Motion Picture, Broadcasting, and 





Recorded Sound Division and will be housed in 
the Library’s new James Madison Memorial 
Building. 

This archive does not represent the Library’s 
first effort to preserve television programs. A 
collection was inaugurated in 1948 with a few 
copyright deposits of filmed television 
programs—a modest outgrowth of the collec- 
tion of theatrical release motion pictures. These 
copyright deposits and additional gift and ex- 
change acquisitions evolved into one of the few 
large television collections in the United 
States—15,000 cataloged programs to date. 
While acquisition in the past was not as repre- 
sentative as it will be in the future, the current 
collection forms the backbone of the future ar- 
chive and is an extremely valuable visual record 
and research tool. 

The collection’s most readily discernible 
value is that of historical documentation. Every 
president of the United States, beginning with 
Truman, and many other political figures are 
represented in the collection, whether through 
special event coverage, interview, or documen- 
tary. There are 122 reels of NBC’s coverage of 
the Kennedy assassination, over eight hundred 
“Meet the Press” programs, donated principally 
by Lawrence E. Spivak, its long-time producer 
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and panelist, and CBS News copyright deposits, 
including large collections of “CBS Reports,” 
“60 Minutes,” and daily national newscasts, 2s 
well as obscure DuMont® public affairs pro- 
grams and early National Educational Televi- 
sion (NET) documentaries. 

Television journalism often strives for the 
dramatic: “On each network, the ritual opening 
fof the daily news] establishes the theme of the 
entire program: excitement governed by or- 
der.”” Dramatic confrontation was a notable as- 
pect of “See It Now,” as it is today on “60 Min- 
utes.” The Library’s sampling of “See It Now” is 
small, dependent on copyrighted educational 
releases, but does include some of the series’s 
celebrated moments. The earliest example, 
“The Case Against Milo Radulovich, A0589839,” 
aired on October 30, 1953, marked “See It 
Now’s” first examination of McCarthyism. 
Specifically, it probed official actions taken 
against a young Air Force Reserve meteorologist 
who had been dismissed as a security risk be- 
cause of his father’s and sister’s allegedly radical 
leanings. 

It was the beginning of a big episode in televi- 
sion history. As Edward R. Murrow confided to 
coproducer Fred W. Friendly just before the 
telecast, “I don’t know whether we'll get away 


Edward R. Murrow on “See It Now,” 
the CBS documentary series that pre- 
miered November 18, 1951. Courtesy 
of Broadcasting Magazine. 
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with this one or not... things will never be the 
same around here after tonight.”® 

Recent studies of television stress the impor- 
tance of analyzing the broad influences of pro- 
gram content. As Jack Gould maintained in 
1951, “Television ... is influencing the social 


and economic habits of the nation to a degree 
unparalleled since the advent of the au- 
tomobile.”® Historical documentation, there- 


Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (right) on NBC's “Meet the Press,” Octo- 
ber 3, 1954, with moderator Ned Brooks and panelists (from left) 
Richard Wilson of Cowles Publications, May Craig of the Portland, 
Maine Press Herald, John Matigan of Newsweek, and Lawrence 
E. Spivak, the producer of the series. Prints and Photographs Divi- 
sion, Library of Congress. 


fore, should not be limited to broadcast jour- 
nalism. A visual history of performers has a 
place in the Library along with a visual history of 
politicians, and the television collection ranges 
from early excerpts of “The Ed Sullivan Show” 
featuring Noel Coward, André Kostelanetz, and 
Carl Sandburg to over five hundred “Original 
Amateur Hour” programs. 

The Aspen Program’s Workshop on Televi- 
sion concentrated on an “intensive examination 
of specific programs and genres” in its discus- 
sion of Television as a Cultural Force.'° 
Horace Newcomb’s theory of meaningful televi- 
sion criticism is predicated on the same founda- 
tion.’ To examine how “Television Shapes the 
Soul,” humanist Michael Novak counsels the 
reader to: 





keep in view the average night of programming on the 
major networks over the last decade or so... the varieiy 
shows, comedies, and adventure shows that are the staples of 
prime-time viewing . . . that is where the primary impact of 
television falls.” 
There are growing numbers of studies of 
character development and plot conventions. 
Careful program examination has encouraged 
“systematic overviews’? of how television affects 
its audience through such characteristics as 
pace, nonlinear logic, attention regulation, 
simplification, and homogenization.'* These 
characteristics are related to the overriding 
commercial allegiance of television evident in 
any advertisement and the often only slightly 
more subtle program endorsement of a 
homogeneous society prelicated on superficial 
change—‘“the iron regime of dollars and rat- 
ings.”!® 

The Library’s collection, ranging from 
“Father Knows Best” to “Mary Hartman, Mary 











The Kennedy family entering the Capitol rotunda where President 
John F. Kennedy lay in state, November 25, 1963. The assassina- 
tion was the most thoroughly covered occurrence in the history of 
television. Courtesy of the Architect of the Capitol. 


Hartman,” Aunt Jemima commercials to 
“Roots,” provides an enormously eclectic supply 
of primary source material. Priorities for future 
acquisition, with the aid of the Library’s Ex- 
change and Gift Division and the American Film 
Institute, address certain deficiencies in the collec- 
tion. 

Kinescopes—films of live programs taken off 
the television screen—are relatively scarce and 
therefore an acquisition priority. While the re- 
sults tended to be fuzzy and to distort the i. suge, 
kinescopes preserved a spontaneity of action 
that only existed under the urgent and some- 
times chaotic demands of live production. The 
early 1950s ushered in the spread of direct 
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“60 Minutes” coeditors Mike Wal- 
lace, Dan Rather, Harry Reasoner, 
and Morley Safer. Courtesy of CBS 
News Photo. 


Robert Young surrounded by his 
“Father Knows Best” television fam- 
ily, Billy Gray, Elinor Donahue, Jane 
Wyatt, and Lauren Chapin. 
Copyright © 1978 by Columbia Pic- 
tures Industries, Inc. Courtesy of 
Columbia Pictures Television. 








coast-to-coast transmission and the use of film in 
entertainment series production. The late 
1950s brought videotape. Live programming 
declined markedly and kinescopes became obso- 
lete. Lacking commercial value, many have been 
mislaid. 

The collection currently includes a sizable 
representation of kinescoped special events and 
public affairs programs but has only a few sam- 
ples of live television dramas. They were pro- 
duced in New York, not Hollywood, and de- 
rived from the theater in their casts and staging. 


LeVar Burton in “Roots,” telecast 
January 23-30, 1977. A Wolper 
Production of Warner Brothers Tele- 
vision. Courtesy of Broadcasting 
Magazine. 


The exigencies of a live telecast—much like the 
exigencies of a live theatrical performance— 
demanded a minimum of scene and costume 
changes, and a pacing established by the script 
and performers. However, the telecast, unlike 
the stage, was further restricted by small screen 
size and rigid time constraints. 

“The Remarkable Incident at Carson Cor- 
ners” in the “Studio One” series most closely fits 
this paradigm. Telecast in 1954, it was Reginald 
Rose’s first hour-length original television 
drama, predating his highly acclaimed “Twelve 





O. Z. Whitehead leans forward, with his attention on Susan Halla- 
ran, in Reginald Rose’s “The Remarkable Incident at Carson Cor- 
ners,” telecast on Westinghouse’s “Studio One,” January 11, 1954. 
Courtesy of CBS. ‘ 


Angry Men” by nine months. This depiction of a 
community’s shared negligence in the death of a 
child reached the collection in an unusual man- 
ner. Its kinescope was received through 
copyright deposit, a rarity for an originally live 
telecast. 

Filmed programs from the 1950s, though not 
as rare as kinescopes, also constitute an acquisi- 
tion priority. Although the programs were fre- 
quently copyrighted, acquisition policies at the 
time were narrow, and many programs, particu- 


larly in the entertainment sphere, were not 
selected for deposit in the collection. This ac- 
counts for the low representation of such popu- 
lar early situation comedies as “I Love Lucy” 
(five episodes) and “The George Burns and 
Gracie Allen Show” (three episodes). A 
significant contribution from Columbia-Screen 
Gems consists of original negatives from the 
series “Naked City” and “The Ed Wynn Show,” 
with others to follow. Further, the Library re- 
cently received twenty-five episodes of the early 
1950s situation comedy “The Abbott and Cos- 
tello Show” through the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Film Institute. 

The abundant filmed entertainment series of 
Ziv Television Programs, Inc., came to the col- 
lection in 1977 through belated copyright de- 





posit. These products of the largest indepen- 
dent telefilm syndicator of the 1950s were 
characterized by a heavy reliance on formula 
and by high ratings, generally credited to Fred- 
erick W. Ziv’s dynamic marketing techniques."® 
His most popular series included “Highway Pa- 
trol,” “Sea Hunt,” and “I Led 3 Lives.” While any 
are worthy of study as products of this society, “I 
Led 3 Lives” most blatantly appealed to McCar- 
thy Era and Cold War fears. Each week, “Citi- 
zen, ‘Communist,’ Counterspy for the FBI” 
Herbert A. Philbrick was pitted against das- 
tardly cells of domestic Communists. It was the 
first television series officially sanctioned by the 
FBI." 

Certain program types have only cursory rep- 
resentation in the collection—quiz shows and 
soap operas are clearly in this category. Gilbert 
Seldes’s description of quiz shows in 1954 is 
applicable to both categories: “the most cordially 
detested, the most publicly denounced, and 
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among the most popular of all TV programs.”'® 
Studies of the social and cultural influences of 
television should not ignore the popularity, 
durability, and_ idiosyncrasies of these two 
genres. A representative sample of these pro- 
grams, therefore, is an acquisition priority. 

The new copyright law strengthens the ac- 
quisition arm of the Library of Congress 
through copyright compliance initiatives and 
limited off-air videotaping. One compliance en- 
couragement empowers the Library to request 
recent programs bearing copyright notices but 
not formally registered. Off-air videotaping is in 
the pilot stages. In October 1979, the Motion 


Richard Carlson (right) attends a Communist cell meeting with 
(from left to right) Robert Anderson, Jeanne Cooper, Gregory Wal- 
cott, John Frank, and Emerson Treacy, in a pilot for the syndicated 
Ziv series “I Led 3 Lives,” telecast in September 1953. Courtesy of 
the Wisconsin Center for Film and Theater Research. 
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Picture, Broadcasting, and Recorded Sound Di- 
vision conducted a project that included taping 
a portion of the live coverage of Pope John Paul 
II’s American tour. 

The programs in the collection are now acces- 
sed through a card file organized alphabetically 
by title. The file includes both television and 
theatrical release motion pictures, a total of over 
seventy-five thousand titles. 

Perhaps two thousand commercials and a few 
public service announcements and _ political 
spots are included in the file. Unfortunately, 
access is limited because cataloging of advertis- 
ing is minimal. A fifth are lumped together 
under the single title “Television Commercials,” 
with no reference to the content of the indi- 
vidual spots. Current catalog access to the re- 
mainder is mainly by sponsor, but this varies, 
particularly with older material. Inestimable 
other commercials remain within programs, al- 
though many have been extirpated before the 
programs reach the Library. Commercials re- 
maining within programs may be difficult to 
retrieve, but when found they heighten the pro- 


gram’s authenticity and their own. 

A project to publish a separate guide to the 
television programs in the collection is under 
way. Through this guide, programs would be 
accessible not only by title but also by forty-one 
“content descriptors”—genre and broad subject 
classifications adapted from the Library of Con- 
gress Machine-Readable Cataloging (MARC) 
terminology. This represents a considerable aid 
to researchers dealing with content and genre 
analyses. 

As the opening of the American Television 
and Radio Archive grows near, television seems 
on the brink of permutation orchestrated by 
cable and satellite. The hegemony of the three 
commercial networks may wane before the 
onslaught of advancing technology and varying 
perspective. The Library’s present television col- 
lection could soon represent a past, or at least 
passing, era in communications. Its future 
collection may come to reflect “a broad panoply 
of specialized and limited-interest pro- 
gramming.”'® The view through the electronic 
looking glass promises further adventures. 
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Selected Programs in the Television Collection 


Broadcast Journalism 

“ABC Scope” 82 programs 
Mainly “Scope” examinations of the Vietnam War from 

the 1966-67 season. 


“Americans at Work” 49 programs, Syndicated 
Presented by the AFL-CIO in 1959 as a promotional. Each 
fifteen-minute program describes a specific occupation. 


“The Big Issue” 12 programs, DuMont 

Two guests with opposing viewpoints field questions from 
a diverse panel including Lawrence E. Spivak, the series’s 
producer. The Cold War and civil rights are major issues in 
this early public affairs series. 


“CBS Reports” 150+ programs 

Beginning with its October 27, 1959, premiere, “Biog- 
raphy of a Missile” (hosted by Edward R. Murrow), the col- 
lection includes the highly acclaimed “Harvest of Shame” 
(1960), “Biography of a Bookie Joint” (1961), “Ku Klux 
Klan: The Invisible Empire” (1965), “The Selling of the Pen- 
tagon” (1971), and others not so well remembered but of 


special current interest, such as “Iran, Brittle Ally” (1959). 
Originally produced by Fred W. Friendly. 


“Close-Up” 15 programs, ABC 
Early 1960s documentary series primarily produced by 

John Secondari. Includes Nicholas Webster’s “Walk in My 

Shoes” (1961), a cinéma vérité look at black America. 


“Crusade in Europe” 26 programs, ABC 

This 1949 survey of World War II in the European thea- 
ter was produced by the March of Time crew, long-time 
newsreel producers. 


“Dinner with the President” 60 minutes 
President Eisenhower receives Anti-Defamation League 
award at gala banquet telecast November 23, 1953 on three 


On location for Nicholas Webster’s “Walk in My Shoes,” a “Close- 
Up” documentary sponsored by Bell &F Howell, telecast September 
19, 1961. Courtesy of ABC News. 
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networks. Chief Justice Earl Warren, five other Supreme 
Court Justices, five cabinet members, and J. Edgar Hoover 
are among the guests. Entertainment, staged by Rodgers and 
Hammerstein, features Lucille Ball, Rex Harrison, Helen 
Hayes, Ethel Merman, and Jackie Robinson. The President 
rejects his prepared text and ad-libs his award acceptance 
speech which unexpectedly strikes a blow for civil liberties. 


“Election Night Coverage for 1960” 29 reels, CBS 

The Kennedy-Nixon election reported by Walter Cron- 
kite, Eric Sevareid, Howard K. Smith, and Robert Trout. 
Includes ads for Westinghouse with Betty Furness. 


“Face the Nation” 6 programs, CBS 
Guests are David Ben-Gurion of Israel, Habib Bourguiba of 
Tunisia, Roy Wilkins of the NAACP, and 1960 campaigners 
John ™. Kennedy, Lyndon B. Johnson, and Henry Cabot 
Lodge. 
“First Tuesday” 13 programs, NBC 
Monthly news magazine produced by Eliot Frankel and 
hosted by Sander Vanocur. Articles range from a tour 
through the Sinai Peninsula to a report on Charles Atlas. 
“Industry on Parade” 354 programs, Syndicated 
1950s weekly pictorial promotion of business and indus- 
try, presented by the National Association of Manufacturers. 


“The Kennedy-Nixon Debate” 1 program, CBS 


The first and most famous of the four hour-long debates 
between the 1960 Presidential candidates. Kennedy’s physi- 


cal vigor and confidence trounced Nixon. 


[The Library of Congress] 2 minutes, CBS 
News clip from August 11, 1966, describing overcrowded 
conditions at the Library. 


[March on Washington for Jobs and Freedom] 
178 minutes, CBS 
Martin Luther King, Jr.’s August 28, 1963, march. Cover- 
age includes excerpts from speeches and interviews with na- 
tional leaders. 


“NBC Reports” 13 programs 

Examines such topics as “Pensions: The Breken Premise” 
(1972), “The Ultimate Experimental Animal: Man” (1973), 
and “Danger! Radioactive Waste” (1977). 


“NBC White Paper” 16 programs 

Another overall title used by NBC for certain occasional 
documentaries, including “On Youth and Drugs: Trip to 
Nowhere” (1970) and “The Blue Collar Trap” (1972). Ini- 
tially produced by Irving Gitlin. 


“NET Journal” 4 programs, Public TV 
In-depth documentary magazine covering such topics as 
rural and urban poverty and the black middle class. 


“Alfred Hitchcock Presents” 


“The Nixon-Khrushchev Debate” 18 minutes 

The spontaneous debate at the American National Exhibi- 
tion in Moscow on July 24, 1959, popularly known as the 
“Kitchen Debate.” Recorded by Ampex. 


“President Truman’s Tour of the White 

House, May 3, 1952” 45 minutes, CBS 
Live tour of the newly renovated White House which in- 

cludes a brief piano playing segment by President Truman. 


“Project 20” 35 programs, NBC 

Prestigious documentary series which includes “Three, 
Two, One—Zero” (1954), an examination of nuclear energy, 
and the acclaimed “The Real West” (1961), presenting a 
realistic contrast to the then-booming TV Westerns through 
an impressive array of vintage photographs. 


“Searchlights on Delinquency” 13 programs, Public TV 

One of several early mini-documentary series produced 
by a National Educational Television affiliate, in this case, 
WTTW, Chicago, in 1956. 


“Small World” 31 programs, CBS 

Novel attempt at pre-satellite intercontinental discussion, 
hosted by Edward R. Murrow and produced by Murrow and 
Fred W. Friendly. Guests participated in a live debate via 
overseas phone cables while each was filmed on-location, 
with results edited together. Guests included Brendan Be- 
han, William O. Douglas, and Edward Teller. 


[Telestar Coverage of July 10, 1962] 110 minutes, NBC 
Unedited footage of the first live transatlantic transmis- 
sion donated by NBC. 


“The 20th Century” 200+ programs, CBS 
Long-running series (1957-67) hosted by Walter Cron- 
kite, focusing on modern world history. 


“The 21st Century” 55 programs, CBS 
Sequel (1967-69), also hosted by Cronkite, focusing on 
emerging and anticipated scientific advances. 


“Wide, Wide World” 18 programs, NBC 

A mid-1950s predecessor to videotaped news magazines 
hosted by Dave Garroway, who frequently provided voice- 
over narration for live transmissions that hop-scotched the 
United States. 


Drama 


6 episodes, CBS, NBC 

Weekly suspense anthology (dramas with varying casts), 
premiering in late 1955, which benefited from Hitchcock’s 
sardonic humor and in a few instances from his direction. 
Four more episodes are from the later “Alfred Hitchcock 
Hour.” 





“CBS Playhouse” 10 programs 
A late (1967-70) attempt at a quality dramatic anthology. 
Includes Reginald Rose’s “Dear Friends,” with Anne Jackson 
and Eli Wallach, and Loring Mandel’s “Do Not Go Gentle 
Into That Good Night,” with Melvyn Douglas. 
“Cheyenne” 1 episode, ABC 
Dark horse of the rotating “Warner Brothers Presents.” 
Starring Clint Walker, it profitably planted a major film 
corporation in the telefilm market and helped perpetrate a 
stampede of 1950s “adult” Westerns. 


“Columbo” 29 episodes, NBC 

Part of an early 1970s resurgence in crime-detective series 
which generally focused on appealing, humorous, idiosyn- 
cratic lead characters. 


Richard Chamberlain and Raymond 
Massey. From the MGM television re- 
lease “Dr. Kildare.” Copyright © 
1960. Courtesy of MGM. 


“Combat” 10 episodes, ABC 

Telecast during the escalating Vietnam War but set dur- 
ing World War II where the view was less confusing and 
more steeped in heroics and patriotism. 


“Death of a Salesman” 120 minutes, CBS 

Lee J. Cobb and Mildred Dunnock repeat their Broadway 
roles, supported by George Segal, James Farrentino, and 
Gene Wilder. The May 1966 telecast received an Emmy for 
Outstanding Drama, as did Arthur Miller for television ad- 
aptation of his play and Alex Segal for direction. 


“The Defenders” 10 episodes, CBS 

Responding somewhat to early 1960s “vast wasteland” 
criticism, this respected series frequently touched significant 
and controversial legal and social issues. 





Paul Picerni and Robert Stack in 
Desilu’s “The Untouchables.” Cour- 
tesy of Paramount Pictures. 


“Dr. Kildare” 23 episodes, NBC 
Popular example of rise of medical drama in the 1960s. 


“Duel” 90 minutes, ABC 

Game of death between uncomprehending motorist (Den- 
nis Weaver) and attacking truck. Steven Spielberg directed 
this telefeature (made-for-TV movie) in 1971. 


“East Side/West Side” 3 episodes, CBS 

In response to series content criticism, this presented a 
more realistic view of New York slums through the cases of a 
hard-boiled social worker (George C. Scott) and his assistant 
(Cicely Tyson). It only lasted the 1963-64 season. 


“The Execution of Private Slovik” 150 minutes, NBC 

1974 telefeature dramatizing events leading up to the only 
U.S. execution for desertion in World War II. Martin Sheen 
is Eddie Slovik. Directed by Lamont Johnson. Based on 
William Bradford Huie’s book. 


“Ford Star Jubilee” 1 program, CBS 
“High Tor,” a musical fantasy with Bing Crosby based on 
Maxwell Anderson’s play. Telecast March 3, 1956. 


“Fu Manchu: The Zayat Kiss” 
Unsuccessful pilot produced by Hal Roach Studios featur- 
ing John Carradine as the ruthless villain of the title. 


Pilot for NBC 





“Gunsmoke” 97 episodes, CBS 


Not only the longest running TV Western, but also the 
longest running series with continuing characters. Collection 
is weighted to post-1961 hour-length version with only four 
early half-hour programs. 


“Hallmark Hall of Fame” 1 program, NBC 

“The Snow Goose” (1971) written by Paul Gallico and 
starring Richard Harris, provides a sample of this long- 
running irregularly scheduled series. 


“Hopalong Cassidy” 
William Boyd’s late 1940s Western. 


2 episodes, Syndicated 


“Mission: Impossible” 50 episodes, CBS 

Part of a 1960s vogue in adventure-spy programs which 
coincided with the escalating Vietnam War and disclosures 
concerning the CIA. Also exemplifies an increase of blacks 
in major roles (Greg Morris, in this case). 


“Playhouse 90” 9 programs, CBS 


These are Screen Gems teleiilms which were interspersed 
with better remembered live dramas. They include two on- 
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location Westerns and appearances by Errol Flynn and Ann 
Sheridan. 


“Producer’s Showcase” 1 program, NBC 

Big budget mid-1950s live dramatic anthology. This single 
sample is Clare Boothe Luce’s “The Women” with Shelley 
Winters and Paulette Goddard. 


“Twilight Zone” 6 episodes, CBS 

Rod Serling opened this science fiction anthology with 
“There is a fifth dimension beyond that which is known to 
man ... This is the dimension of imagination. It is an area 
which we call ‘The Twilight Zone.’ ” 


“The Untouchables” 32 episodes, ABC 

With its heavy doses of violence, this series brought ABC 
high ratings and controversy. It exemplifies an early 1960s 
TV crime wave. 


Andrea McCullough and Roberta Wallach at a 1940s junior prom 
in “The Phantom of the Open Hearth,” a presentation of “Visions,” 
December 23, 1976. Jean Shepherd based the teleplay on his book 
Wanda Hickey’s Night of Golden Memories, and Other Dis- 
asters. Courtesy of PBS. 





Sherman Hemsley and Carroll 
O’Connor on “All in the Family.” 
Hemsley later starred in the spin-off 
series “The Jeffersons.” Courtesy of 
Tandem Productions. 


“Visions” 1 program, PBS 

Jean Shepherd’s “The Phantom of the Open Hearth” 
(1976) is the one sample of these TV dramas by American 
writers. 


“Westinghouse Studio One Summer Theatre.” 
2 programs, CBS 
Donated by their director Marcella Cisney, the 1953 
kinescopes feature Eva Marie Saint and Betsy Palmer. 
“You Are There” 67 programs, CBS 
Broadcast techniques interpose on historical reenactments 
in this mid-1950s series and its 1971-72 revival. 


“Your Show Time” 20 programs, NBC 

Earliest filmed anthology in collection garnered the first 
Emmy for Best Film for Television with its January 1949 
premiere of “The Diamond Necklace,” based on a Guy de 
Maupassant story. 


Comedy 


“All in the Family” 88 episodes, CBS 
The first of the gutsy, socially conscious, highly popular 
domestic comedies developed by Norman Lear. 





“The Amos ‘n’ Andy Show” 58 episodes, CBS 

When the series went from radio to television in the early 
1950s, the cast went from white to black, featuring Alvin 
Childress, Spencer Williams, and Tom Moore. Black organi- 
zations objected to its stereotyping, and it went off the net- 
work and into syndication in 1953. 


“A Charlie Brown Thanksgiving” 30 minutes, CBS 
Charles M. Schulz “Peanuts” characters in one of several 
animated specials. 


“The Dick Van Dyke Show” 22 episodes, CBS 

A heartwarming, witty, successful domestic comedy of the 
1960s, an era when more outrageous comic premises, such 
as hillbillies in Beverly Hills found wide audiences. 


“The Flintstones” 2 episodes, ABC 

Longest-running prime-time animated series, appealed to 
adults as well as children in its stone age version of “The 
Honeymooners.” 


“Happy Days” 39 episodes, ABC 
Garry Marshall shepherded this highly successful, nostal- 
gic view of youth in the 1950s. 


“I Dream of Jeannie” 61 episodes, NBC 

One of several popular 1960s fantasy-comedies which fo- 
cused on the havoc created by an exotic being placed in a 
staid middle-class environment. 


“The Jack Benny Television Show” 7 episodes, CBS 

Part of the successful talent raid by CBS on NBC radio 
stars. While the series debuted in 1950, the collection’s ear- 
liest program is from 1956. Ten other later episodes are 
titled “The Jack Benny Program.” 


“The Jeffersons” 37 episodes, CBS 
One of several popular “All in the Family” spin-offs. Fea- 
tures a black middle-class version of Archie Bunker. 


“Kukla, Fran, and Ollie” 1 episode, NBC 

Early puppet show which became a classic due to its en- 
dearing characters created by Burr Tillstrom and their 
spontaneous interaction with Fran Allison. 


“The Lucy Show” 14 episodes, CBS 

Lucille Ball’s second comedy series enjoyed a long 1960s 
run. Ball was cast as a widow with two children, a close friend 
(Vivian Vance), and a boss (Gale Gordon). 


“M*A*S*H” 11 episodes, CBS 

Set in a field hospital in Kerea, this comedy-drama pre- 
miered in 1972 and reflected anti-war attitudes concerning 
U.S. involvement in Vietnam. 
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“McHale’s Navy” 5 episodes, ABC 

As in most 1960s military comedies, a stuffy representa- 
tion of the military was a focal point for humor, but war and 
the U.S. role in it were never challenged in the straightfor- 
ward World War II setting. 


“The Odd Couple” 34 episodes, ABC 
Another successful 1970s series from Garry Marshall, this 
one based on characters created by Neil Simon. 


“The Smothers Brothers Show” 3 episodes, CBS 

Short-lived (1965-66) fantasy-comedy with Tom Smothers 
as a bumbling apprentice angel, preceded the Smothers 
Brothers’ highly successful, controversial, but also fairly 
short-lived variety series. 


“Three’s Company” 6 episodes, ABC 
A prime example of the rise of sexually-oriented humor in 
late 1970s TV. Caused some controversy. 


Variety 


“All Star Revue” 1 program, NBC 

Telecast April 19, 1952, it features Jimmy Durante, the 
series most durable rotating host, and guest Bette Davis, who 
donated the program to the Library. 


“The Carol Burnett Show” 26 programs, CBS 
Long-running comedy-variety series (1967-78) in an era 
when others like it dwindled. 


“The Dinah Shore Chevy Show” 2 programs, NBC 

Featured big budgets, sophisticated camerawork, and spe- 
cial guests. Art Carney, Burl Ives, Louis Jordan, and Gwen 
Verdon appear in a 1958 program donated by Ives. 
“Disneyland” 19 programs, ABC 

Walt Disney’s first series for television and a major boon to 
fledgling ABC. Variety series in a broad sense, includes 
adventure, science, fantasy, and animation. Further pro- 
grams under later titles “Walt Disney Presents” and “Walt 
Disney’s Wonderful World of Color.” 


“Home Show” 2 excerpts, NBC 
Talk show hostess Arlene Francis interviews James 
Michener, Josh Logan, and Catherine Marshall in 1956. 


“The Merv Griffin Show” 1 program, CBS 
“A Salute to the Silent Screen” presented December 16, 
1970, with many guests, including Lillian Gish and Jackie 
Coogan, and film clips. 
“Omnibus” 4 programs, CBS 
A live cultural miscellany from the 1950s. The Library's 
samples illustrate this with three programs on the Constitu- 
tion and Peter Brook’s seventy-three minute production of 
“King Lear,” with Orson Welles in his television debut. 








Carol Burnett (center) with regulars Harvey Korman and Vicki 
Lawrence on “The Carol Burnett Show.” Courtesy of ICPR. 


“The Sid Caesar, Imogene Coca, 

Carl Reiner, Howard Morris Special” 60 minutes, CBS 
This 1967 reunion and the theatrical release Ten from Your 

Show of Shows provide the collection’s only remembrances of 

the early zany comedy-variety series. 

“The Tonight Show” 23 minute excerpt, NBC 
Guest Groucho Marx reads a letter from L. Quincy Mum- 

ford, then Librarian of Congress, in this excerpt from the 

long-running late-night talk show. 


Sports 


“The Big Fights of the Decades” 
103 programs, Syndicated 
Ten-minute highlights of many championship bouts. 


“Billie Jean King’s Tennis for Everyone” 
13 programs, Syndicated 
Instruction through filmed practice sessions. 


“Championship Bowling” 9 programs, Syndicated 


“The Olympic Champions and Challengers” 
60 minutes, ABC 
Telly Savalas interviews U.S. and Soviet athletes. Telecast 
April 17, 1976. 


“Once Before I Die” 60 minutes, NBC 
A Sports Illustrated production, telecast May 5, 1970, which 
follows American mountain climbers in Afghanistan. 


“Shell's Wonderful World of Golf” 
21 programs, CBS, NBC 
Exhibition matches around the world. Gene Sarazen hosts 
the hour-long segments. 





“Shop Talk” 47 programs, Syndicated 

Later titled “Outdoor Talk” and “Outdoor Shop Talk.” 
Prepared by the Iowa State Conservation Commission. Fo- 
cuses on conservation, fishing, and hunting. 


Quiz 


“Do You Trust Your Wife?” 1 program, CBS 

January 3, 1956, premiere of a prime-time game show 
hosted by ventriloquist Edgar Bergen and his assorted 
dummies. In less than two years, it moved to a daytime slot 
with Johnny Carson and the better known title, “Who Do 
You Trust?” 


“Movie Quick Quiz” 4 programs, Syndicated 


Claiming the highest ratings of any syndicated quiz show 
in 1952, this featured amateurish film clips as clues. 


“Tell It To Groucho” 1 program, CBS 
Groucho’s zany filmed interviews provided a brief succes- 
sor to his long-running NBC series “You Bet Your Life.” 


“To Tell the Truth” 1 program, Syndicated 

Mark Goodson-Bill Todman Production. This 1969 ver- 
sion, hosted by Garry Moore, is the collection’s most recent 
quiz show. 
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Commercials 


[Alka Seltzer] 
The popular stomach montage. 


1 commercial 


[Democratic National Committee of 1964.] 2 political spots. 
The more famous of these political spots moves swiftly 
from a little girl picking daisy petals to a nuclear blast and 
brief dramatic statement by Lyndon Johnson. In the other, a 
pregnant woman and her young daughter frolic accom- 
panied by a voice-over expressing support of the nuclear test 
ban treaty. Both spots intimate Barry Goldwater’s nuclear 
weapon stance is irresponsible without mentioning him. 


[Eshbaugh Television Commercial Sampler] 12 commercials 

Ads from Ted Eshbaugh Studios, including Aunt Jemima 
Devil’s Food Cake Ready Mix, Hinds Hand Cream, Camel 
Cigarettes, Chase and Sanborn Coffee, White Rock Spar- 
kling Water, and screen tests of women smoking. 


[U.S. Television Commercials Festival] 100+ commercials 
Award winners from 1971 to 1973, including ads for 
Braniff Airlines and the Ice Capades. 


[Volkswagen] 36 commercials 

From the mid-1960s, including “Some cars keep changing 
and sta ying the same, but the Volkswagen stays the same and 
keeps changing.” 





Some Recent Publications 
of the Library of Congress 


Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress for the 
Fiscal Year Ending September 30, 1979. 1980. 196 
p. (S/N 030-000-00118-4) $10. Free to libraries 
from the Central Services Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540. 


The Audience for Children’s Books. 1980. 42 p. The 
Center for the Book Viewpoint Series, No. 2. 
Free from the Center for the Book, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 20540. Remarks 
from a symposium at the Library of Congress, 
March 12-13, 1979, sponsored by the Center for 
the Book and the Children’s Literature Center 
for the International Year of the Child. Speak- 
ing of “a thorny hedge of terminology,” British 
author and critic Elaine Moss explains that chil- 
dren should not be restricted in their reading to 
books on some preassigned level of difficulty. 
Barbara Rollock, coordinator of children’s serv- 
ices at the New York Public Library, says that 
children live comfortably with both the fruits of 
the printing press and the nonprint technology. 
They read when they see adults around them 
reading and when a variety of books are avail- 
able to them. Comments by Cecily Truett, Ann 
Durell, and Ethel L. Heins and a summary of 
the symposium discussion follow the remarks of 
these two speakers. 


A Century of Photographs, 1846-1946, Selected from 
the Collections of the Library of Congress. 1980. 211 
p. (S/N 030-000-00117-6) $9. Compiled by 
Renata V. Shaw, Prints and Photographs Divi- 
sion. There are about nine million photographic 
prints, negatives, transparencies, and stereo- 
graphs in the Prints and Photographs Division 
of the Library, depicting a tremendous range of 
subjects and historical periods and including 
early photographs by Roger Fenton and 
Mathew Brady, artistic photographs by Edward 


Steichen, and documentary photographs by the 
Red Cross and by cowboy photographer Erwin 
Evans Smith. Over the years descriptions and 
interpretive essays on the photograph collec- 
tions have been published in the Quarterly Jour- 
nal, and man: of these are brought together 
here to serve as a guide and introduction to the 
division, for the amateur or professional picture 
searcher or for anyone interested in the history 
of photography. Illustrated with over two 
hundred photographs. 


Children’s Book’s, 1979. 1980. 16 p. (S/N 030- 
001-00094-0) $1.25. The annual list of selected 
books published during the year for children 
from preschool through junior high school, 
compiled by Virginia Haviland, chief of the 
Children’s Literature Center, Library of Con- 
gress, and a committee of specialists. Included 
are picture books, picture-story books, first 
reading books, stories for the middle group, 
fiction for older readers, folklore, poetry, 
rhymes, and songs, books of art and hobbies, 
biographies, history books, and books about na- 
ture and science and psychology and sociology. 


Facsimiles of Maps and Atlases: A List of Reproduc- 
tions for Sale by Various Publishers and Distributors. 
1980. 35 p. (S/N 030-004-00019-1) $2.25. Com- 
piled by Barbara R. Noe, Geography and Map 
Division. This is the fourth edition of the Li- 
brary’s popular Facsimiles of Rare Historical Maps, 
a list of reproductions that are available from 
commercial and noncommercial publishers 
(only one is available from the Library of Con- 
gress). These facsimiles are useful to map spe- 
cialists, historians, and amateur collectors, and 
particularly to those who are unable to visit the 
Library of Congress and other map and atlas 
repositories to look at the originals. Index. 





Las Casas as a Bishop: A New Interpretation Based 
on His Holograph Petition in the Hans P. Kraus 
Collection of Hispanic American Manuscripts. 1980. 
88 p. (S/N 030-000-00116-8) $14. By Helen 
Rand Parish. Kraus manuscript 139 is a letter 
written by Fray Bartolomé de Las Casas to Em- 
peror Charles V, who was also King Charles I of 
Spain, shortly before Las Casas left Spain to take 
up his duties as bishop of Chiapa in the New 
World. This edition contains marginal notations 
showing the response of the Council of the In- 
dies. The sixteenth-century letter is reproduced 
in facsimile, with a transcription and an English 
translation of the Spanish text. In an introduc- 
tory interpretation, Helen Rand Parish places 
the letter within the full context of the life and 
work of Las Casas. Also included are a classified 
bibliography and an index. 


The Openhearted Audience: Ten Authors Talk about 
Writing for Children. 1980. viii, 198 p. (S/N 030- 
001-00089-3) $9. Annual lectures on chil- 
dren’s books have been presented at the Library 
of Congress since 1963. Speakers have talked 
about creative writing, imagination, fantasy, the 
importance of fairy tales, myths, and legends, 
their own childhoods, and the qualities of the 
child audience they address. Represented here 
are P. L. Travers, the creator of Mary Poppins, 
Maurice Sendak, both an author and an illus- 
trator, Joan Aiken, who presents a British view 
of American children’s books and other favorite 
stories, Erik Christian Haugaard, translator of 
Hans Christian Andersen’s tales, Ivan Francis 
Southall, an Australian author who speaks of 
extending “the intensity of a sensitive childhood 
into maturity,” Ursula Le Guin, a science-fiction 
writer and author of books for young people, 
Virginia Hamilton, a writer who incorporates 
the Slack experience in both her fiction and her 
nonfiction, John Rowe Townsend, a British au- 
thor and critic, Eleanor Cameron, who speaks 
on dreams that tap the unconscious and themes 
of possession and time fantasy, and Jill Paton 
Walsh, a British author who defends the impor- 
tance of traditional narrative. With an introduc- 
tion by Virginia Haviland, chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Literature Center, Library of Congress. 


Polyester Film Encapsulation. 1980. 23 p. (S/N 
030-000-00114-1). $3.45. Compiled by the Pres- 
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ervation Office and illustrated by Margaret R. 
Brown. This pamphlet discusses the develop- 
ment and refinement of polyester film encapsu- 
lation by the Library of Congress and describes 
the character of the film and its use in conserva- 
tion. There are illustated, step-by-step instruc- 
tions for making the basic polyester envelope 
and variations of it. The appendix provides film 
specifications and sources of supply. 


The Portuguese Manuscripts Collection of the Library 
of Congress: A Guide. 1980. 187 p. (S/N 030-003- 
0020-9) $8. Compiled by Christopher Lund 
and Mary Ellis Kahler and edited by Mary Ellis 
Kahler of the Library’s Hispanic Division. 
Significant numbers of items from this collection 
are concerned with Sebastianism, the Portu- 
guese author Luis de Camoes, and the military 
orders of knighthood. The manuscripts span a 
period from 1438 to the early decades of this 
century and many are originals. The 537 entries 
are arranged alphabetically and are followed by 
a glossary that defines the Portuguese terms 
used in this guide, a bibliography, and an index. 


Special Collections in the Library of Congress: A 
Selective Guide. 1980. 464 p. (S/N 030-001- 
00092-3). Compiled by Annette Melville. This 
guide is organized alphabetically by collection 
title into brief essays and describes 269 special 
collections that have been singled out by the Li- 
brary’s reference staff for their rarity or poten- 
tial interest to scholars and summarizes infor- 
mation from many sources on these groups of 
materials, which include books and pamphlets, 
drawings, films, manuscripts, maps, music, mu- 
sical instruments, prints, photographs, sound 
recordings, and videotapes. Also included are 
sixty-three illustrations, an index, and a break- 
down of the collections by custodial division. 





Publications are for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402, unless otherwise noted. There is a minimum charge 
of one dollar for each mail order. All orders must be pre- 
paid. Checks for items ordered from the LC Information 
Office should be made payable to the Library of Congress. 
Remittance to the Superintendent of Documents may be 
made by coupon, money order, express order, check, or 
charge against a deposit account. When ordering, cite the 
stock number (S/N) if given. 
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TRADE-MARK FOR GRAMOPHONES. 


ATEMENT and DECLARATION of Trade-Mark No. 84,800, registered July 10, 1900. 
Application fled May 26, 1900. 
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